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| The COMPLETE 
ENGLISH TRADESMAN, ~ 


IN 


FAMILIAR 


LETTERS; 


Diretting him in all the feveral Parts and 
PROGRESSIONS of TRADE. 


VIZ. 


1, Hisacquainting himfelf with Bufinefs 
during his Aperenticethip. 

IL. His writing to his Correfpondents, 
and obtaining a general Knowledge 
of Trade; as well what he is nots as 
what he is employ’d in. 


\ 
Il. Of Dili and Application, as 
the Life of al Bufinelss 
IV. Cautions againft Over-Trading. / 
V. Of the ordinary Occafions of a 
a Ruin ; a as Expen- 

e Living — Too early Marrying — 
Tnnocenc Diverfions a Giving and 
taking too much Credit — Leaving 
Bafinefs to Servants— Being above 


— Entering into dangerous 
Partnerfhips, &<. : 


VI. Dire&ions in the feveral Diftreffes 
aici when he comes to 


VU. Of Tradefmen Compounding with 
their Debtors, and why they are fo 
particularly fevere. 


VIII. Of Tradefmen ruining one ano- 
ther by Rumour and Scandal. 


IX. Of the cuftomary Frauds of Trade, 
which even honeft Men allow them- 
felves to praftife, —_- 


X. Of Crepir, and how it is only 
fupported by Honesty, 


XI. Dire&tions for Book-keeping, punce 
tual paying Bills, and thereby main- 
taining Credit. ; 

XII. Of the Dignity and Honour of 
TRADE in England, more than in 
other Countries; and how the Tra- 
ding Families in E. gland are min- 

ied with the Nobility and Gentry, 
as not to be feparated or diftin- 
guithed. 


Calculated for the Inftruction of our Inland Tradef- 
men; and efpecially of YouNne BEGINNERS. 
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PREFACE 


HE  Tikle of this Work is 
Gey an Index of the Perform- 
LY "| ance. It is a collection of 
a oufeful inftruGtions for a 
young Tradefman. The. 
world is grown fo wife of late, ot ( if 
~~ will) fancy themfelves fo, are fo 
A 2 opiniatre, 
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erie: as the French well exprefs it, 
felf-wife, that I expect fome will 
tell ‘us “beforehand - * they now every 
thing already, and want none of my. 
inftruétions; and to fuch indeed thele i in- 
ftructions are not’ written. | 


" 


‘Ha p I not feen in 2 few years exe 
perience many young Tradefmen mile 
carry for want of thofe very: cautions, 
which are here given, I fhould have. 
thought this Work needlefs, and I am’ 
fure had never gone about to write. it; 
but as the contrary is manifeft, | thought, | 
and. think Rill, the world | grealy want- 


ed. it. 


A ND be it that thofe “unfortunate ' 
creatures that have thus blown themfelves, 
up in trade have mifcarried for want of 
knowing, or for want of praétifing what. 
is here offered for their Direction, whe- 
ther for want of wit, or by too much 
wit, the thing is rey fame, _ and ‘the. die, 
reétion is eqeny needful to. both, — 
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_AN old experienc'd pilot fometimes 
lofes a fhip by his affurance and overe | 


confidence of his knowledge, as effec- 


tually as a young pilot does by his ig- 


norance and want of experience; this © 


very thing, as I have been inform’d, 
was the occafion of the fatal difafter in 


| which Sir Cloudefly Shovel, and fo many - 


hundred’ brave fellows, loft their lives’ in 
a momient upon the Rocks.of Selly. 


‘HE that is above informing himfelf 


when he is in danger, is above pit 
when’ he mifcarries: a young Trallet- 
man who fets up thus full of himfelf, 
and {corning advice from thofe who 


have gone” before him, like a-horfe — 
that rufhes'’ into the battle, is only fear- | 


lefs. off danger’ becaufe he does not un- 
derffand “it. ny 2 
nha WICH OSSS,. 


“Tr theye i not fomething extraordi- 


Settee Ba Se ee, a ae es 

nary “in, the’ temper and pening of the 
tere me ee. ce ee 7 eee 

Tradefmen’ of ‘this age, 1 

fomething very fingular in their cuf- 

oa A 3 toms 


are, —~ 


there is not | 


vi PREFACE 
tons ind methods, their conduct ‘and 
behaviour in ‘bufinefs 5 alfo if there’ is 
not fomething different and ‘more dan4 
gerous and fatal inthe common road 
of trading, and Ttadefmens management 
now, ‘than ever was before, what is ché 
yedfon that there are fo many Bankrupts 
and broken Tradefmen now among us, 
more than ever were known before oe 


\ Dar 
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I make no doubt’ but ‘there’ is “as 
much trade now, and as much gotttn 
by’ ttading, as there ever was in this 
nation, at leaft in our memoty; ani. 
if we will allow other people to judge, 
they will cell us there is much miore 
trade, and trade is much more‘ gainfal ; 
‘what then muft be the reafon that the 
Tradefmen cannot live on*their trades, 
‘cannot’ keep open their fhops, cannot 
maintain themfelves and fannli¢s'as' Well 
now as they could before? ‘ Something 
extraordinary muft be the cafe. ' 


- Ture moft be fome failure ‘in:-the 
Tradefman,: ic'can be no: where: elf ; 
a -_ ember 


PREFACE vii 
exber: he. is lels {ober .and lefs, frugal, 
lefs..cautious of what he does, . who he 
trufts, .how he lives, and how he be- 
haves,. than Tradefmen ufe to be, or.he 
is. .lefs. induftrious, lefs diligent, .and 
takes lefs care and pains in his bufinefs, 
or fomething is the matter; it cannot 
‘be -but.if he had the fame gain, and 
but: che fame. expence which the former 
ages fuffered tradefmen to thrive with, 
* be would. certainly thrive as they did: 
aLhere muft be fomething out of or- 
ex in the foundation, he muft fail in 
‘the effential part, or he would not fail 
in’ his trade: The fame caufes would 
‘have the fame effects in all ages; the 
fame gain, and but the fame expence, — 
would juft leave hina in the fame place 
as, it, would have left his cata in 
she {ame fhop; and yet we fee one grow 
ivich, and: the other ftarve under the very 


t 


ofamasgireumftances, 


Tue temper of the times explains 
othe cafe to; every body that pleafes but 
. $0, look: into, it.: The. expences of 2 
PADS OA 4 yo family 
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family are quite different now from 
cwhat.they have been; Tradefmen ‘¢an- 
not live as Tradefmen in the fame: clafs 
ufed to live; cuftom, and the manner 
of .all che Tradefmen round them com- 
mand a difference, and he thar -will . 
not do as others do, is efteemed.as- 20 
body among them, and the Tradefman 
is doom’d to ruin by the fate of the 
times. : | 


In fhort, there is a fate upon a Tradef~ 
man, either he muft yield to the {nare 
of the.times, or be the jeft of the 
times ; the young Tradefman cannot: re- 
ft ics; he muft live as others do,..or 
lofe the. credit of living, and be run 
down as if he was broke: Ina word; 
he muft fpend more than he.can:afford 
to {pend, and fo, be undone, .:or. not: 
{pend it, and fo be undone.,; 260) + 
ee , a 

Ir he lives as others do he breaks, 
- hecaufe, he {pends more.chan-+he pets 5. if 
he does not, he breaks too, becaulehe lofes 
Ne cali "aad dare ce lot he eure 
what muft he do? THE 
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~ Tn following directions - are-‘cal- 
culated: for this exigency; arid “to- pre- 
pare. the: young Tradefman to fténr the 
antacks':of thofe fatal cuftoms, ‘which 
otherwile, if he yields to them, - will 
ineviably fend him the way of all the 
thoughtlefs Tradefmen that have gone 


. 


before him. |. 


Here he will be effefually, we hope, 
encourag’d to fet out well, to begin © 
wifely-and prudently, and to avoid alf 
thofe rocks which the gay race. of 
tradefmen ‘fo frequently fate -fhip- 
wrack upon ;. and here he will have 
a:true: plan of his own _profperity 
drawn -out for him, by which, if « 
be: not:his own fault, he may fquare 
hax: conduct in -an unerring manner, 
and fear neither bad -fortune nor bad 
friends, | 


4 L had phrpofed to-give:a great’ many 


other cdutions and direétions in this work, 
hnt-sie would) have fpun--it out too 
eae ase Gate Seen far, 
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far, and have made it tedious : I would 
indeed have difcousfed: of {ome branches 
of Lime trade, which neceflarily. em, 
barks - the - Inland: Tradefman in, fome¢ 
parts of. foreign bufinefs, and fo makes 
amerchant of the fhop-keeper-almof 
whether he will :or no, for example: \, 
_.* Aumosr all che fhop-keepers. and 
Inland Traders in fea-port towns, .dr 
even in the water-fide-part of London 


it felf, are neceffarily brought in:to be. 


eqwnets. of fhips, and concemed at 
‘Jeaft in, the veffel, if not in the voy- 
age 5. fome of their trades, : perhaps, 


relate to, .or are employed in the . 


building, - or fitting,: os furnifhing oft 
fhips, .as is the cafe. at Shoreham, 
at Ipfosch, Yarmonh, Hull, Whitby; 
Newcafife, and the: like : :Ovhers are 
‘conkernd -in the: cargoes, . as in. the Hlen- 
ving Fifbery at Yarmouth andthe adj4- 
‘cent Ports, the Golkery at Vewdafile, 
.Suaderiaud, e&c.:-and the liké: in:mia- 
pyother cafes. ee pats cvsol 


Fr 5 yo ae % 
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=n this cafe the fhop-keeper is fome- 
times 2 merchant ‘adventurer, whether 
he will: or not, and fome of his bufi- 
riefs' runs into fea-adventures, as in the 
Salttrade. at Sheffield, in Northum- 
berland, and Durham, and again at 
Limington; and again in the Coal trade, 
from: Wbrtehaven in Cumberland to 
¥relamd, and the like, oe ge 


 Tluse confiderations urg’d me. to 
dire&t ‘due cautions to fuch Tradefmen, 
and fuch as would be particular to 
them, efpecially not to launch out.in 
adventures beyond the compafs of their 
ftocks ; ‘and withal to manage thofe 
— with -due warinef: . But’ this 
work «had not room for thofe things; 
and ‘as chat fort. of amphibious Tradef- 
mih,>' for fuch they are, trading both 
‘by -water-and- by Jand, -are ‘not of the 
Hod swith thofe particularly aimed at ‘in 
thefe: fheets, ‘f thought ic was: better to 
leave them quite out, than to touch 
but lightly upon chem. 

= | I had 
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“ EP fhad alfo defigned oné Chapter or* 
Eettet to my luland Tradefmen, upon 
the moft important fubje& of ‘borrow- 
ing money upon sntereft, which_is one 
, of the'moft dangerous things a Tradef- 
man is‘ expofed to: It is a ‘pleafant 
thing-to a’ Tradefman to fee his credit 
rife, and. men offer him money to 
trade with, upon fo flender a confide- 
ration as 5 per cent. intereft, when he 
gets 10 per cent. perhaps twice in the 
year; but it is a {nare of the moft 
dangetous kind in the event,” and has 
been the ruin of fo many Tradefmen, 
thar tho’ I had not room for ir in the. 
Work, I coud not let it pafs’ without 
this notice, s the Preface. 


1. INTEREST money eats deep. in- 
~~ to the Tradefman’s profits, i becanfe’ 
it ‘is a’ payment: certain, ‘whether’ 
"the: Fradefman gets or’ lofes ; and” 
~ ashe may often ‘get: double, fo ° 
’*-fometimes he: fofes,’ and‘ den’ his’’ 
“acer is'a double payment ; ‘tis 
ae a Parte 
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a Partner with him, under this un- 

_ happy circumftance, vez. «that | it 
goes halves when he gains, but not 
_ when he hfs. 7 


2, Tue Lender calls for his. money, 

es when, he pleafes, and often comes. 
for. it when the Borrower .can ill, 
_ dee it; and then, having launch’d. 
out in Trade on the fuppofition. 
of fo much in ftock, he is left to. 
— ftruggle with the enlarged trade, 
with a contracted ftock; and thus” 
“he finks under the weight of it, 
cannot repay the money, is dif. 
honoured, profecuted, ‘and at laft, 

- undone by the very loan which he. - 
took in to help him, ~. 


one 


INTEREST. of money. is a-dead 
weight’ upon the’ Tradefman, and as the 
intereft always keeps him low, the prin- 
cipal fi finks him quite. down, when. that 


‘comes ‘to be paid « out again. Payment 


of intereft, to a ‘Tradefman, is like 


Bath 


xv PRA LACH. 

Bath, the pleafing warmth of the Bath 
makes him die in a kind -ef «dream, 
and not feel himfelf decay, till at laft 
he is exhaufted, falls into convulfions, 
and expires. | it eae, RE 
A Tradefman held up by soney af 
smterefi,. is {ure to fink at laft by che 


weight of it, like a man thrown into - . 


the fea with a ftone tied about: his 
neck, who tho’ he could {wim if: he was 
loofe, be drowns in fpite of - all. his 
ftruggle. : . 7 


Inpeep this article would require 
not a letter, buc a book by it felf, and 
the tragical ftories of Tradefmen un- 
done by ufury are fo many, and the 
variety fo great, that they would make 
a hiftory by themfelves: But it muft 
fuffice to. treat it here. only in general, 
and give the Tradefmen a warning of 
it, as the Zyznsty-boufe pilots warn fail- 
ors of a fand, by hanging a buoy up- 
on it; or as the Edy ftone light-houfe 
upon a funk rock, which, as the Poet fays, 
, . . Bids 
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x-acT radefman to. borrow money 
upon intereft, I take to be like:a:man 
going into a houfe infected with the 
plague;:’tis not only:likely that he may 
he: infeGted and. die, but next to a mi- 


sacle af. he: efcapes, 5 


20H Ys part being thus hinted at, .1 
think I miay fay of the following fheets, 
That they contain .all the direétions 
needful to make the Tradefman thrive; 
and-if lie':pleafes to liften to ic with a 
tempet.of mind willing to be directed, 
he; muft have fome uncommon ill luck 
if he mifcarries. on 
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Complete Tradefman. 
seccecsassoceesonsssussesese 
INTRODUCTION. 


BAC YEEING to dire& this difcourfe to 
the tradefmen of this nation, ‘tis 
{ needful, in order to make the fub- 


, Bick of it agree together, that I 
thoula™ in a few words explain the terms, and 
tell the reader who it is we underftand by the 
word tradefman, and how he is to be qualified 
in Order to merit the title of complete. 

Tus is neceflary becaufe the faid term tradef- 


man is underftood by feveral people, and in fe- 
B veral 


ee 


2 IntrropucTIoN 
veral places, in a different manner: for example, 
In the North of Britain, and likewife.in Ire- 
Jand, when you fay 4 tradefman, you are un- 
derftood to mean a mechanick, fuch as a. faith, 
a carpenter, a fhoemaker, and the like, fuch as 
' here we call a handicraftfman. In like man- 
ner, abroad they call a tradefman fuch only as. 
carry goods about from town to town, and 
from market to market, ot from houfe to 
houfe to fell; thefe in England we call petty 
chapmen, in the North pe aa and in our or- 
dinary fpeech pedlars. | - 
But in England, and efpecially in London, 
| and the South part of Britam, we take it in 
another fenfe, and in general, all forts of ware- 
\ houfekeepers, fhopkeepers, whether wholefale 
| dealers, or retailers of goods, are called tradef- 
| gen 3 or to explain it by another word trading 
| men: fuch are, whether wholefale or retale, 
| our grocers, mercers, linen and woollen drapers, 
| Blackwell-hall factors, tobacconifis, haberdafh- 
| ers, Whether of hats or fmall wares, glovers, 
| hofiers, milleners, bookfellers, ftationers, and 
i 4ll other fhopkeepers, who do not actually 
; work upon, make, or manufacture the goods 
i they fell. oe 
' Own the other hand, thofe who make the. 
goods they fell, tho’ they do keep fhops to 
fell them, are not called tradefmen, but handt- 
crafts, {uch as fmiths, fhoemakers, founders, 
Joiners, carpenters, carvers, turners, and the 
like; others, who only make, or caufe to be 
made, goods for other people to fell, are cal- 
led manufacturers and artifts, Ge. Thus di- 
a flinguithed, 


f 
\ 
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ftinguifhed, I fhall {peak of them all as occafion 
requires, taking this general explication to be 
fufficient s and T thus mention it to prevent be- 
ing obliged to frequent and further particular 
defcriptions asl goon, | 
As there are feveral degrees of people em+ 
ploy’d in trade below thefe, -fuch as workmen, 
labourers, and fervantss {o there is a degree 
of traders above them, which we call mer> 
chants; where ’tis needful to obferve, that-in 
other countries, and even in the North of 
Britain, and Ireland, asthe handicraftfmen and 
artifts are call’d tradefmen, {0 the fbapkecpers, 
who we here call ¢radefmen, are all call’d 
merchants; may eyen the very pedlars are 
call’d travelling merchants. But in England 
the ‘word merchant is underftood of none © 
but fuch as carry on foreign correfpondences, 
importing the goods and growth of other. 
countries, and exporting the growth and ma+ 
nufature of England to other countries; of 
to ufe a vulgar expreflion, becaufe I am {peak- 
ing to and of thofe who ufe that expreffion, 
fuch as trade beyond fea. Thee, in England, 
and thefe only, are call’d merchants, by way 
of honourable diftin@ion : Thefe I am not 
concern’d with in this work, nor is any part 
of it dire€&ted to them. of 
As the tradefmen are thus diftinguifh’d, and 
their feveral occupations divided into proper 
claffes, fo are the trades. The general com- 
merce of England, as it is the moft confidera- 
ble of any nation in the world, fo that: part 
of it, which we call the Aome ox inland trade, 
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is equal, if not fuperior to that of any other 
nation, tho’ fome of thofe nations are infi- 
nitely greater than England, and more popu- 
lous alfo, as France and Germany in particular. © 
-  Linfift that the trade of England is greater 
‘and more confiderable than that of any other 
‘mation, for thefe reafons: (1.) Becaufe Eng- 
_'| land produces more goods as well for home 
- confumption as for foreign exportation, (and. 
; thofe goods all made of its own produce or 
? manufactured by its own inhabitants) than any 
- other nation in the world. (2.) Becaufe Eng- 
land confumes within it felf more goods of 
foreign growth, imported from the feveral coun- - 
tries where they are producd or wrought, than 
_ amy other nation in the world. And, (3.) Be- 
. caufe for the doing this England employs more 
- fhipping and more feamen, than any other 

nation (and fome think than all the other na- 
_ tions) of Europe. | 
HENCE, befides the great number of weal- 
thy merchants who carry on this great foreign — 
negoce, and who by their correfponding with 
all parts of the world, import the growth of- 
all countries hither; J fay, befides thefe, we 
have a very great number of confiderable 
dealers, whom we call tradef/imen, who are pro- 
} - perly call’d warehoufekeepers, who fupply the 
' merchants with all the feveral kinds of manu- 
- fa&tures, and other goods of the produce of 
England, for exportation; and alfo others who 
are called wholefalemen, who buy and take off 
from the merchants all the foreign _ goods 
which they import; thefe, by their correfpond- 
| | ing 
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ing.with a like fort of trade/men in the country, 
convey and hand forward thofe goods, and our 
own alfo, among: thofe country tradef/men, in- 
to every corner of the kingdom, however re- 
mote; and by them to the retailers; and by 
the retailer to the laft confumer, which is the 
laft article of all trade. Thefe are the tradef- 
men underftood in this work, and for whofe 
fervice thefe fheets are made publick. = 
Havince thus defcrib’d the perfon, who I | 
underftand by the Engh/b tradefman, ‘tis then | 
needful to enquire into his qualifications, and \' 
what it is that renders him a finifh’d or complete 
man in his bufinefs. ~ 
1. Tat he has a general knowledge of not | 
his own particular trade and bufinefs only; | 
that part indeed well denominates a handi-: | 
craft(man to be a complete artif? ; but our com- — 
plete tradefman ought to underftand all the in- © 
land trade of England, fo as tobe able to — 
turn his hand to any thing, or deal in any 
_ .thing, or every thing, of the growth and pro- 
du& of his own country, or the manufacture 
of the’people, as his circumftances in trade or 
other occafions may require; and may, if he fees 
occafion; lay down one trade, and take up ano- 
ther, when he pleafes, without ferving a new 
apprenticefhip to learn it. : 
2. THAT he not only has a knowledge of . 
the fpecies or kinds of goods, but of the places 
and peculiar countries where thofe goods, 
whether product or manufacture, are to be 
found ; that is to fay, where producd, or where 
made, and how to come at them, or deal in 
B 3 them 
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therm, at tlie: firit hand, and to his belt advan- 
tage. 


methods of correfpondeiice, returning. money 
or goods for goods, to and from every coun- 
ty in England; in what manner to be done, 


“ and in what manner moft to advantage; what 


i 
i 
{| 
i | 


| goods are gcherally bought by barter and ‘ex- 


.| change, and what by payment of money 5 what 


| fot prefent money, and what for time; what 
até Told by commiffion from the makers, what 
| bought by factors, and by. giving commiffion 


| to buyets in the country; and what bought by 


\ orders to the maker, and the like; what rhar- 
\ i kets are the moft proper to bity every thing 


ty ee ee 


| at, and where and when. and what faits are 


"| proper to go to, in order to buy or fell, of 
' meet the countty dealer at; ftich as Sturbridge, 
| Briftol, Chefter, Exeter; or what miarts, fuch 
as Beverly, Lyn, si Gainsborough, and 


the like. 
In order to nialete the Englifh tradef- 
man in this mannef, the firft’thing to be done 


‘js to lay down fuch general ‘maxims of ttade 
| as are fit for his inftru€tion, and then to de: 
feribe the Englifo ot Britifh ptodud, being 


the fund of ‘its inland trade, whether we mean 


its produce as the growth of the country, or 
its manufactures, as the labour of her people; 


then to acquaint the fradefman with — the 


* manner of the circulation where thofe things 


are found, how and by what methods all. thofe 
goods are brought to London, and from Lon- 
don again convey'd into the country; where 
they 


_~ 


3. THAT be underftands perfe&tly well-all the 


ee 


they are principally bought at beft hand, and 


“moft to.the advantage of the buyer, and where 


the proper markets are to difpofe of them again 
when_ bought. 
THESE are the degrees by. which the complete 


_. tradefinan is brought up, and by which he is 
' -inftruéted-in the principles and methods of his 


commerce, by which he is made acquainted 


with bufinefs, and is capable of carrying it 
on with faccefs, after which there is not q- 
‘man in the univerfe deferves the title of a 


complete ic! haat like the Engli if ‘hap- 
keeper. | 


\ 
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LETTER. 
Of the TRADESMAN i” bis Preparations 
while an Apprentice. 


FJ . 


S you réqueft me to write my 
thoughts to you {as lcifure permits) 
by way .of inftruction to young 
tradefmen, Vhave, in the beft man- 
ner I could, obey’d your-orders in 
the following fheets, which I hope will anfwer | 
your end, and be ufeful to thofe young begin- 
ners in trade, who are yet to launch out into 
that fea, where fo many, for want of good pi- 
lots, have mifcarried. 

THE firft part of a trader’s ee is ordi- 
narily very young, I mean, when he goes ap- 
prentice, and the notions of trade are {carce 
got into his head; for boys go apprentices while 
they are but boys; to talk to them - their firft 
three or four years fignifies nothing; they are 
rather then to be taught fubmiflion to families, 


and 
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and fabjedtion to their mafters, and-dutiful at- 
tendance in their fhops or warehoufes ; and this 
is not our prefent bufineds. 

, But-after they have entred the fifth or fixth 
year, they may then be entertain’d with dif 
courfes of another nature ; and as they begin 
then to look forward beyond the time of their 
fervitude, and think of fetting up and being for 
themfelves, I think then is the time to put them 
upon ufeful preparations for the work, and to 
inftru& them in fuch things as may qualify them 
beft to enter upon the world, and a& for them- 
felves when they are fo enter'd. 

Tue firft thing a youth in the latter part of 
his time is to do, is to endeavour to gain a good 
judgment in the wares of all kinds that he is 
like to deal in: The firft years of his time he 


Ge 


of courfe learns, to weigh and meafure cither — 


liquids or folids, to pack up and make bales, 
truffes, packs, gc. and to do the courfer and 
laborious part of bufinefs ; but all that, gives 
-him little knowledge in the {pecies of the goods, 
much lefs a nice judgment in their value and 
forts, which however is one of the principal 
things that belongs to trade. 

Ir is fuppos’d that by this time, if his mafter 
is a.man of confiderable bufinefs, his man is 
become the eldeft apprentice, and is taken from 
the counter,. and from {weeping the warchoufe 
into the compting-houfe, where he among other 


things fees the bills of parcels of goods bought,: -: 


and thereby knows what every thing cofts at firft 
hand, what gain is made of them, and if a mi 


carriage happens, he knows what lofs too; by 
2 ns which 


a 
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/ which he is led of courfe to look into the good- 


ee eed Steel = se, 
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nefs of the goods, and fee the reafon of things : - 
if the goods are not to expectation, and confe- 
quently do not anfwer the price, he fees the 
reafon of that lofs, and he looks into the goods, 
and fees where and how far ‘they are deficient, 
and in what’; this, if he be careful to make his 
obfervations, brings him naturally to have a good 


\ judgment i in the goods. 


If a youhg man neglects this part, and paffes 
over the feafon for fuch improvement, he very 
rarely ever recovers it ; for this part has its fea- 


fon, and that more remarkable than in many o- 


ther cafes, and that feafon loft never comes 
again ; a judgment in goods taken in early, is 
never loft,’ and a judgment taken in se is eg 
dom good. — 

IF the youth flips this eid: and not iad 
ing what is before him goes out of his time, with- 
out obtaining fuch a skill-as this in the goods 
he is to deal. in, he enters into trade without 
his moft ufeful tools, and muft ufe spettacles be- 
fore his time. 

For want of this knowledge of the goods he 
is at a lofs in the buying part, and is liable to 
be cheated and impos’d upon in the moft noto- 


rious manner by the fharp-fighted world ; - for 


his want of judgment is a thing that cannot be 
hid ; the merchants or manufacturers who he 
buys of prefently difcover him ; the very boys 
in the wholefale mens warchoufes and in mer- 


' chants warehoufes will play upon him, {ell him 


one thing for another, fhew‘him a worfe fort 
when he calls‘for a better, and asking a higher 
price 
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price for it, perfuade him it is better, and when 
they have thus bubbled him, they triumph over 
his‘.ignorance ‘when hé is gone, and expofe him 
to the laft degree. 

‘BESIDES, for want of judgment in the goods 
he is to buy, he often runs a hazard of being 
cheated to a very great degree, ‘and perhaps fome 
time or other a tradefman may be ruin’d by it, 
or at leaft ruin his reputation. 

WHEN I liv'd abroad, I had once a commiffion 
fent me from a merchant in London to buy a 
jarge parcel of brandy : The goods were fome- 
| thingrout of my way, having never bought any 
in that country ‘beforé. However, it happen’d 
that I had frequently bought and imported bran- 
dies in England, and. had fome judgment in 
them, fo much that I 'ventur’d to buy without 
taking’ a-cooper with me, which was not ufual 
in ‘that place, ‘The firft parcel of brandy I faw 
was very good, and I bought freely to the value of 
about 600 7, and fhip’d them for England, where 
they gave very good fatisfaction to my employer, 
But I could not compleat my commiffion to my 
mind in that parcel’: Some days after fome mer- 
chants, who had feen me buy thé other, and 
thought me a novice in the bufinefs, and that 
I took no cooper to tafte the ‘brandy, laid a 
plot for me, which indeed was {uch a plot as I 
was not in the leaft aware of, and had not the 
Jittle judgment which 1 had in the. commodity 
prevenred, Thad been notorioufly abus’d. The 
cafe wasthus : They gave me notice by the fame 
perfon who help'd me to the fight of the’ firft 
brandy, that there was a cellar of sayeor NY 

006 
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good brandy at fuch a place, and invited me to 
fee it. Accordingly I went in an afternoon, 
and tafted the brandy, being a-large parcel, a- 
mounting to about 4607, fterling. 

. Iliked the goods very well, but the merchant 
as they call’d him, that is to fay, the knave ap- 
pointed to cheat the poor ftranger, was cun- 
ningly out of the way; fo. that no bargain was 
to be made that night. But as I had faid that I 
lik'd the brandy, the fame perfon who brought 
mic an account of them comes to my lodgings, 
to treat with me about the price. We did not 
make many words : I bad him the current price 
which I had bought for fome days before, and 
after a few ftruggles for five crowns a ton more, 
he came to my price, and his next word was to 
Jet me know the gage of the cask, and as I had 
feen the goods already, he thought there was no- 
thing to do but to make a bargain, and order the 
goods to be deliver'd. 

Bur as young asI was I was too old for that 
too, but told him, I could not tell pofitively 
how many I fhould take, but that I would come 
in the afternoon, and tafte them over again, and 
mark out what I wanted. He feem’d uneafie at 
that, and pretended he had two merchants wait- 
ed to fee them, and he could fell them imme- 
diately, and I might do him a prejudice, if I 
made him wait, and put them off who perhaps 
might buy in the mean time. 

I anfwer'd him coldly, I would not hinder 
him felling them by any means if he could have 
a better chapman, that I could not come foon- 
er, and that J would not be obliged to take sehole 

whole 
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whole parcel, nor would I buy any of them with- 
out tafting them again: he argued much to have 
me buy them, feeing as he faid I had tafted them 
before, and lik’d them very well. 

I did fo, {aid I, but I love to have my palate 
confirm one day what it approv'd the day be- 
fore. Perhaps, fays he, you would have fome 
other perfon’s judgment of them, and you are 
welcome to do fo, Sir, with all my heart, fend 
any body you pleafe ; but ftill he urg’d for a 
bargain, when the perfon fent fhould make his 
report ; and then he had his agents ready, as I 
underftood afterwards, to mange the perfons I 
fhould fend. 

I anfwer’d him frankly I had no great inthe’ 
ment, but that fuch as it was I ventur’d to truft 
to it; I thought I had honeft men to deal with, 
and that I fhould bring no ) body to tafte them 
for me but myfelf. _ 

Tuis pleas’d him, and was what he fecretly 
wifh’d; and now, inftead of defiring me to come 
immediately, he told me, that feeing I would 
not buy without feeing the goods again, and . 
would not go juft then, he could not be in the 
way in the afternoon, and fo defir’'d I would 
defer it till next morning, which I readily a- 
greed to. 

IN the morning I went, but not fo foon as I 
had appointed; upon which, when I came, he 
feem’d offended, and faid I had hinder’d him 5 
that he could have fold the whole parcel, gc. I 
told him I could not have hinder’d him, for that 1 
had told him he fhould not wait for me, but fell 
them to the ficft good cuftomer he found. on 

to 
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told nie, he had indeed fold two or three casks, 
but he would not difoblige me fo much as to fell 
the whole parcel before I came. . This I mention 
becaufe -he made it.a kind of a bite upon me; 
that I fhould nat be alarm’d at fecing the casks 
difplacd in the cellar. - 

WHEN I came to tafte the brandy, I began to 
be furprifed. I faw the very fame casks which 
I had touch’d with the marking-iron when I was 
there before, but I did not like the brandy by 
any means, but did not yet fufped the leaft foul 

lay. 
: I went round the whole cellar, and I could 
not mark above three casks which I durft ven- 


ture to buy 3 the-reft apparently fhew’d them- ~ 


felves to be mix’d, at leaft [thought fo. I mark- 
ed out the three casks, and told him my palate 


had deceived me, that the reft of the brandy - 


Was not for my turn. 

I faw the man furprifed, and turn pale, and 
at firft feem’d to be very angry, that I fhould, as 
he call’d it, difparage the goods ; that fure I did 
not underftand brandy, and the like ;. and that 


' Tfhould have brought fomebody with me that did | 


underftand it: Ianfwer'd coldly, that if ] ventur’d 
my money upon my own judgment, the hazard 
was not to the feller, but to the buyer, and no 
body had to do with that ; if I did not like his 
¢oods, another, whofe judgment was better, might 
like them, and fo there was no harm done : in 
a word, he would not let me have the three 
casks I had mark’d, unlefs 1 took more, and I 
would take no more, fo we parted, but with no 
fatisfattion on his fide; and I afterwards came 


, to 
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to hear that he had fate up all the night with his 
coopers mixing {pirits'in every 'cask, whence 
he drew off a quantity of the right, brandy-and 
corrupted it, concluding, that as I had no judg- 
ment to chufe by but my own, I could not dif- 
cover it; and it came out by his quarrelling 
with the perfon who brought me to him, for 
telling him I did not underderftand the goods; 
upon which prefumption he ventur’d to pou 
the whole parcel. 

I give you this ftory as a juft caution to a 
‘young tradefman, and to fhew how neceflary 
ait is that a tradefman fhould have judgment in 
: the- goods he buys, and’ how ecafily he may be 
“impos’d upon and abus‘d, if he offers to buy 
upon his own judgment, when really it is de- 
fective. I could enlarge this article with many 
like examples, but I think this may fuffice. 


2. THE next thing I recommend to an ap- : 


prentice at the conclufion of his time, is to ac-' : 
quaint himfelf with his mafter’s chapmen; I° 
mean of both kinds, as well thofe he fells to; © 
as thofe he buys of; and, zf he és @ factor, with 3: 
his mafter’s employers. But what I aim at 


now is the chapmen and cuftomers whom his 
matter chiefly fells to. I need not expiain my 
felf not to mean by this the chance cuftomers 
of a retailer’s fhop, for there can be no ac- 
quaintance, or very little, made with them; 
but, I mean the country fhopkecpcrs, or p- 
thers who. buy in parcels, and who buy to fell 
again, or export as merchandize. If the young 
man comes from his mafter, and has form’d no 
sequatnsance or intereft among the cuftomers 
Ths le whom 
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whom his mafter dealt with, he-has in fhort, flipe 
or loft one of the principal ends and reafons of 
his being an apprentice, in which he has fpent 
feven years,’ and perhaps his friends given a 


confiderable {um of money. 


For a young man coming out of his time to 
have his fhop or warehoufe ftock’d with goods, 
and his cuftomers all to feek, will make his 
beginning infinitely more difficult to him, than 
it would otherwife be; and he not only has 
new cuftomers to feek, but has their charac- 
ters to feck alfo, and knows not who is good, 


- and who not, till he buys that knowledge by 


his experience, and perhaps fometimes pays t 
dear for it. 

Ir was an odd circumftance of atradefmanin | 
this city a few. years ago, who being out of his 
time, and going to folicit one of his mafter’s 
cuftomers to trade with him, the chapman 
did not fo much as know him, or remember 
that he had ever heard of his name, except as 
he had heard his mafter call his apprentice Fa- 
cob. I know fome matters diligently watch to 
prevent their apprentices {peaking to their cuf- 
tomers, and to keep them from: acquainting 
themfelves with the buyers, that when they 
comie out of their times they may not carry the 
trade away with them. This method has more 
cunning than honefty in it, and the mafter can 


ill anfwer fuch a prattice -to his confcience : 


But as the mafter is, to be fure, no fool that. 
does fo, the apprentice muft be no witch, that 


‘does not countermine it, and prevent him, 


: 4 
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‘To ‘hinder an apprentice from an atquaint- 
ance with the dealers of both fofts, is fome- 
what like Laban’s ufage of Facob, viz. keep- 
ing back the beloved Rachel, whom he f{erved 
his feven years time for, and gytting him off: 
with a blear-ey’d Leah in her ftead; it isindeed 
4 kind of robbing him; taking from him the ad-: 
vantage which he ferv’d his time for, and fend- 
ing him into the world like 4 man out of 2 
fhip fet on fhore among favages,: who inftead: 
of feeding him, are indeed more ready to eat 
him up and devour him. 

AN apptentice who has ferv’d out his time — 
faithfully and diligently, ought to claim it 
as a debt to hid indentures, that his mafter 
fhould let him into an open acquaintance with 
his cuftomers; he does not elfe perform his 
promife to teach him the art and myftery of his 
trade; he does not make him mafter of his | 
bufinefs, or enable him as he ought to fet up 
in the world; for as buying is indeed the firft, 
fo felling is the lalt end of ‘trade, and the 
faithful apprentice ought to be fully made ac- 
quainted with them both. / 

3. Next to being acquainted With his mafter’s 
cuftomers and chapmen, the apprentice, when 
his time is neat expiring, ought to acquaint 
himfelf with the books; that is to fay, to {ce 
and learn his mafter’s method of book- -keeping, 
that he may follow it, if the method is good, 
and may learn a better method in time if it is 
not. 

T HE tradefmman fhould not be at a lofs how | 
to keep his saa when he is to begin his ~ 5 
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that would be to put him to {chool when he is 
just come from {chool; his apprenticefhip is, and 
ought in juftice te be, a {chool to him, where 
he ought to learn every thing-that fhould qua- 
lify him for hig bufinefS, at. leaft every thing 
that his mafter ¢an. teach him; and if he finds 
his mafter either backward or unwilling to 
teach him, he fhould complain in time to. his 
own, friends, that they _ fome how or other 


_ fupply the defeat... 


A tradefman’s books are his repeating _ 


which upon all occafions are fo tell him how 


he.goes on, and how things ftand with him in 


the world; there he will know when ’tis time 


to go on, or when ’tis time to give over: and 
upon his regular keeping, and fully acquainting 
himfelf with his books, depends at leaft the com- 
fort of his trade, if not-.the very trade it felf. 
If they are not duly pofted, and if every thing 
is not carefully entred in them, the debtors ac- 
counts kept even, the cafh conftantly balanc’d, 


and the credits all ftated, the tradefman is like 
a fhip at fea, fteer’d without a helm; he is all 


in confufion, and knows not what he does, or 
where he is; he may be a rich man, or a bank- 
rupt, for in a word, he can give no account of 
himfelf to himfelf, much lefs to any body elfe. 

H1s books being fo effential to his trade, he 
that comes out of his time without a perfect 
knowledge of .the method of book-keeping, 


like a bride undreft, is not fit to be married 5 


he knows not what todo, or what ftep to takes 
he may indeed have ferv’d his time, but he has 


and 
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and be the fault in himfelf for not learning, of 
in his mafter for not teaching him, he ought 
not to fet up. till he has gotten fome skilful 
perfon to put him in a way to do it, and make 
him- ‘fully to underftand ‘it. © 

It. is true, there is not a great deal of diffi- 
culty in keeping a tradefman’s books, efpecially 
if he be a retailer only; but yet even in the 
meaneft trades, they ought to know how to 
keep hooks: But the advice is dire&ted to thofe 
who are above the retailer, as well as to them} 
if the book-keeping be fmall, ‘tis the fooner 
l¢arned, andthe apprentice isthe more to blame 
if he negleéts it: Befides; the objection is much 
more trifling than the advice: ‘The trade{man 
cannot carry on any confiderable trade without 
books; and he mnuft; during his apprenticefhip, 
prepare himfelf for bufinefs by acquainting hjm- 
felf with every. thing needful for his going on 
with his trade, among which that of books 
Keeping is abfolutely neceffary. 


4. Tue laft article, and in its felf effential a 


to a young tradefman, is to know how to buy3 
if his mafter is kind and generous, he will con- 
fider the juftice of this part, and let him into the 
fecret of it of his‘own free will, and that before 
his time is fully expir'd; but if that fhould not 
happen, as often it does not, let the apprentice 
know, that it is one of the moft needful things 
to him that can. belong to his apprenticefhip, 
and that he ought not to let his time run over 
his head, without getting as much infight into 
it as poffible s that therefore he ought to lofe 
HO Oppottuitity to get into ity, even whether 
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his mafter approves of it or no; for as it is a 


debt due to him from his mafter to inftru& him 
in it, ‘tis highly juft he pneae ufe all. proper 


-_. Means to:come at it. 


INDEED the affair in this age berween maf- 
ters and their apprentices, ftands in a different 
view from what the fame thing was a few years 
paft; the ftate of our apprenticefhip is not a 
ftate of fervitude now, and hardly of fubjeétion, 
and their behaviour is accordingly, more like 
gentlemen than tradefmen; more like compa- 
nions to their mafters, than like fervants. On 
the other hand, the mafters feem to: have made 
over their authority to their apprentices for a 
fum of money; the money taken now with ap- 
prentices being moft exorbitantly great, com- 
par'd to what it was in former times. 

Now tho’ this does not at all exempt the fer- 
vant or apprentice from taking care of himfelf, 
and to qualify himfelf for bufinefs while he is 
an apprentice, yet it is evident that it is no 


furtherance to apprentices; the liberties theytake 


towards the conclufion of their time, are fo 
much employ’d to worfe purpofes, that appren- 
tices do net come out of their times better 
finifh’d for bufinefs and trade than they did for- 
merly, but much the worfe: and tho’ it is not 
the proper bufinefs and defign of this work to 
enlarge on the injuftice done both to mafter and 
fervant by this change of cuftom, yet to bring 
it to my prefent purpofe, it carries this force 
‘With it, namely, that the advice to apprentices 
to endeavour to finifh themfelves for bufinefs 
during the time of the indenture, is fo much 
the more needful and feafonable, "Nor 
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_ Nor is this advice for the fervice of the ma- 
fter, but of the apprentice ; for if the appren- 
tice negled&s this advice, if he omits to qualify 
himfelf for bufinefs as above, if he neither will ac- 
quaint himfelf with the cuftomers, or the books, 
or with the buying part, or gain judgment in 
the wares he is to deal in, the lofs is his own, 
not his mafter’s; and indeed he may be faid to 
have ferv’d not himfelf, but his mafter ; and both 
his money and his feven years are all thrown away. 
Nay, one way ‘tis the mafter’s advantage to 
have his fervant be good for nothing, the lefs 
injury he does his mafter at his going away ; 
tho’ an honeft mafter will not defire an advan- 
tage at fuch a price to his apprentice : But if 
this was really always the cafe, it would ftill 
ftrengthen the argument ; for fo much more 
ought the apprentice to take care of himfelf, 
and qualify himfelf while he is with his matter, 
that at his coming away he may do him all the; 
lawful mifchief he can. Be 
| | LT am, cre. 
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Of the Tradelman's writing ram | 

SIR, - | 


OF. Have the favour of your letter of die 
fifth inftanr, wherein you acquaint me 


ental aun teeth eae! 


Mice Se osha, ~ 


a 
‘o. with your defign of publifhing fome ob- 
fervations rules, and inftructions for the benefit 
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of the Eng/:fb tradefman, and in order. to in- 
form young tradefmen:in the moft neceffary. parts 
of bufinefs, and the manner and method of our 
Englifh inland-trade, defiring me to give you 
my thoughts on the fubject, and to add. any 
thing, which in my opinion may be ufeful in 
the faid work you are upon, 

As I perfe&tiy well underftand your meaning, 
approve the defign, and believe it to be both ufe- 
ful in itfelf, and very much wanted in this age, 
when there are fo many raw untaught wretches, | 
‘who thruft themfelves into bufinefs, and know 
little or nothing of it; fo I fhall not fail to con- 
tribute every thing to your affiftance in fo good 
a defign, that my capacity and experience fur- 
nifhes me with, and that I think a promote 
the work. 

In order to oblige you in every part of your 
requeft, I fhall defire you to take notice, that as 
one great defect of our tradefinen is their not 
knowing how to write their letters of corre 
{pondence in a frec, plain, and trade{man-like 
ftile, and to give or receive orders in terms {uit- 


~ able to the nature of the thing they write about, 


I fhall, as near as I can, put all my letters into 
fuch a form, and choofe fuch a: ftile, even in 


. thefe letters to you, as fhall mutatis mutandis 


be fome direction to the complete tradefinan 
in the ftile and manner of his writing ; and if . 
this fhould take up fome of my firft ‘letters to 
you, I hope you will not think them mifplac’d, 
fecing it is one of the firft things a tradefman 
ought to be matter of. 


As 
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As plainnefs and a free unconftrain’d way. of 
{peaking is the beauty and excellence of {peech, 
fo an eafie free concife way of writing is the 
beft ftilé for a tradefman. He that affects a 
rumbling and bombaft ftile, and fills his letters 
with long harangues, compliments, and flou- 
rifhes, fhould. turn poet inftead of tradefman, 
and fet up for a-wit, not a fhopkeeper. Hark 
how fuch a young tradefman writes out of the 
country to his wholefale man at London upon 
his firft fetting up. | | 


<¢ SiR, The deftinies having fo appointed it, 
‘and my dark ftars concurring, that 1, who by 
« nature was fram’d for better things, thould be 


“ put out to a trade, and the gods having’ been ° 


“ {9 propitious to me in thé time of ty fervi- 
“ tude, that at length the days aré expir’d, and 
“Tam launch’d forth into the great ocean of 
“ bufinefs, I thought fit to acquaint you, that 
 Jaft month I receivd my fortune, which by 
“< my father’s will had been my dué two years 
« paft, at which time I arriv’d to man’s eftate, 
“ and became major ; whereupon I have taken 
< a houfe in one of the principal ftreets of the 
“ town of ------- where I am entred upon 
‘’ my bufinefs, and hereby let you know that 
« J fhall have occafion for the goods hereafter 
“ mention’d, which you may fend to me by the 
* carrier. . 


Tuis fine flourifh, and which no doubt the 
young fellow dreft up with much application, 
and thought was very well done, put his cor- 
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refpondent in London into a fit of laughter, and 
inftead of fending him the goods he wrote for, 
put him either firft upon writing down into the 
country to enquire after his character, and whe- 
ther he was worth dealing with, or elfe it ob- 
tain’d to be fil’d up among {uch letters as deferv'd 
no anfwer. | 


Tue fame tradefman at London receiv’d by 


the poft another letter from a young fhop-keeper 
in the country to the purpofe following. 


* Bene obliged, Sir, by my late mafter’s de- 
_ceafe to enter immediately upon his bufinefs, 
* and confequently open my fhop without com- 
‘ing up to London to furnifh myfelf with fuch 
goods as at prefent I want, I have here fent 
you a fmall order, as underwritten, I hope. 
you will think yourfelf obliged to ufe’ me 


well, and particularly that the goods may be 


‘ good of the forts, tho’ I cannot be at London 
‘ to look them out myfelf. I have enclofed 
‘a bill of exchange for 75 /. on mefl®, 4- -- 
_and B---- and company, payable to you or 


your order at one and twenty days fight; be 
pleafed to get it accepted, and if the goods 
amount to more than that fum, I fhall, when 


[have your bill of parcels, fend you the re- 
Mainder. I repeat my defire, that you will 


fend me the goods well forted, and well cha- 
fen, and as cheap as pofflible, that I may be 


‘ encourag’d toa farther correfpondence. — 


Iam Your bumble fervant, - 


e 
¢ 


Tag 
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THis was writing like a man that underftood 
what he was doing; and his correfpondent in 
Londo would prefently fay, this young man 
writes like a manof bufinefs ; pray let us take 
care to ufe him well, for in all probability he 
will be a very good chapman. . 
Tue fum of the matter is this; a trade{man’s 
letters fhould be plain, concife, and to the pur- 
pofe ; no quaint expreflions, no book-phrafes, 
no flourifhes, and yet they muft be full and fuf- 
ficient to exprefs what he means, fo as not to 
be doubtful, much lefs unintelligible. I can by 
no means approve of ftudied abbreviations, and 
leaving out the needful copulatives of fpeech 
in trading letters, they are to an extreme affeQ- 
ed, no beauty to the ftile, but on the contrary 
a deformity of the groffeft nature. They are 
affected to the laft degree, and with this aggra- 
vation, that it is an affeétation of. the grofict 
nature ; for in a word ‘tis affe€ting to be thought 
a man of more than ordinary fenfe, by writing 
extraordinary nonfenfe; and affeing to be a 
man of bufinefs by giving orders and exprefling | 
your meaning in terms which a man of bufinefs 
may not think himfelf bound by: for example, 
a tradefman at Hull] writes to his correfpondent 
at London the following letter. . 


« Sir, yours receiy'd, have at prefent Tietle 
“to reply. Laft poft you had bills of loading 
‘ with iny oyce of what had loaden for your 
* account in Hambre’ factor bound for faid 
* port, What have farther orders for fhall be 
fF BL with expedition, Markets Ageia 
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“« much on this fide, cannot fell the iton for 
«‘ more than 375. wifh had your orders if fhall 
«¢ part with it at that rate. No fhips fince the 
« yrth. London fleet may bé in the roads be- 
“< fore the late ftorm, fo hope they are fafe: if 
«have not enfur’d, pleafe omit the fame ’till 
< hear farther; the weather proving good, hope 
“ the danger is over. 

“ My laft tranf{mitted three bills exchange, 
<¢ import Z. 315. pleafe fignify if are come to 
<< hand, and accepted, and give credit i im account 
“ current to 
Tour humble Since 


J pretend to sy there} is Nothing in all this letter, 
tho’ appearing to have the face of a confiderable 
dealer, but what may be taken any way pro or con. 
The Hambro’ fator may be a fhip, or a horfe, 
be bound to Hambro’, or London. What fhall be 
difpatch’d may be one thing, or any thing, or 
every thing in a former letter.: No fhips “fince 
the 11 may be, no fhips come in, or no fhips 
gone ont, The London fleet being in the roads, 
it may: be London-flect from Hull to London, 
or from London to Aull, both being often at 
featogether. The roads may be Yarmouth toads 
or Grimsby, or indeed. any where. 

By fuch a way of writing no orders can be 
binding to him that gives them, or to’ him they 
are given to. A merchant writes to his fattor 
a Lisbon: : 


 & PLEASE to fend per fit fhip 150 chefs bef 
“ Seville, and 200 pipes beft Liston white. 
m3 “ May 


Englifh Trade/man. i> 
¢¢ May value yourfelf per exchange 12504. fher- 
«¢ ling for the account of abeve orders. Sups 
ae _— you can fend the floop to orci for 
« the order’ chefs, eye. _ 


Heke is the order to fend a cargo, with a 
pleafe to fends fo the faftor may let it alone if 
he does not pleafe. The order is 150 chefts Se- 
ville ; tis fuppofed he means oranges, but it 


. ° May_ be 150 Chefts orange-trees as well, or chefts 


of oil, or any thing. Lisbon white may be 
Wine, or any thing elfe, tho’ ‘tis {uppos'd to bé 
wine. He may draw 1250/. but he may refufe 
to accept it if he pleafes,- for any thing fach an 
order as that obliges him. 

On the contrary, orders ought to be plain and. 
explicit, and he ought to have affur’d him, ‘that 
on his drawing on him his bills fhould be hoe 
nour'’d, that is, accepted and paid. 

‘I ktrow this: affectation of ftile is accounted 
very grand, looks inodifh, ahd has a kind of 
majeftick greatnefs in its but the belt merchants 
in the world’ arc come off from it, and now 
choofe to: write‘plain and intelligibly ;° much 
~ lefs fhould country: -tradefmen, Citizens and fhop- 
keepers; whofe bufine is- plalancis' and meet 
trade,’ make ufé of it.” 

_ [have mentioned. ‘this in the beginning of this 

work; becaufe-indéed it is the beginning of a 
tradefman’s bufthefs. When 4 tradefman takes 
an apprentice, the fil thing he does for him, 
after he takes him from behind “his ‘counter; df 
ter he Icts him into his compting - houfe’ = 

is 
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his books, and after trufting him with his more 
private bufinefs, I fay the firft thing is to let 
him write letters to his dealers, and correfpond 
with his friends; and this he does in his maf- 
ter’s name, fub{cribing his letters thus: 
oe | 
or my mafter A.B. and company, 
ar your ae eek 
| i OF 


a _ And beginning thus: _ 
Sar, I am order'd by my matter 4. B. to 
advife you thate— _ . 
ae _-, Or thus:. : 

Sir, By my mafter’s order, I am to fignify 
to you that——= | ee | 
a ~ Or thus: 

_ Sxr, Thefe are by my mafter’s order to give 
yOU notice 


- Orpers for goods ought to be very. explicit 
and particular, that the dealer ‘may not miftake, 
efpecially if it be. orders from a tradefman ta 
2.-manufaéturer, to make goods, or to buy goods, 
cither of fucha quality, or to fuch a pattern ; 
in which if the goods are made to the colours, 
and of a marketable goodnefs, and within the 
. time limited, the perfen ordering them can- 
not refufe to receive them, and make himf{elf 
debtor to the maker. On the contrary, if the 
- goods are not of a marketable goodnefs, of 
not to the patterns, or are not fent within the 
time,. the.maker ought not to expe they fhould 
be seceiv'd. For example; = | 


a 
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’ ‘The tradefman, or warchoufeman, or what 
elfe we may call him, writes to his cotrefpon- 
dent at the Devize in Wiltfoire, thus: 


“« Sir, The goods you fent me laft week 
“are not at all for my purpofe, being of a 
<‘ fort which I am at prefent full of: however, 
“if: you are willing they fhould lie here, I 
«¢ will take all opportunities to fell them for . 
<< your account; otherwife, on your firft orders 
<< they fhall be deliver’d to whoever you fhiall 
“ dire&: and as you had no orders from me 
“ for fuch forts of goods, you cannot take 
“ this ill. But I have here enclofed fent you 
“< five patterns as under markt, 1 to 5, if you 
“ think fit to make me fifty pieces of druggets 
“‘ of the fame weight and goodnefs with the 
“< fifty pieces, Ne A. B. which I had from 
“< you laft Odfober, and mixt as exactly as you — 
“can to the enclofed patterns, ten to each 
<< pattern, and can have the fame to be deli- . 
“ vered here any time in February next, I thall 
take them at the fame price which I gave you 
“ for the laft; and one month after the deli- 
very you may draw upon me for the money, 
< which fhall be paid to your content. 

| iL our friend and Servant. 


«< P.S. Let me — your return per next > 
poft, intimating that you can or cannot an- 
fwer this order, that I may govern my felf 
accordingly. 


To Me HH. G. clothier i in the Devize. 


4 
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_ Tue clothier accordingly gives him an anfwet 
the next poft, as follows: ; 


a a 1 have the favour of yours of the 
<< 224 paft,. with your order for fifty fine drug- 


ec 


ce 


éc 


«Cc 


«¢ 


gets, to be made of the like weight and 
goodnefs with the two. packs, N° A.B. which 
I made for you-and fent laft Odfeber, as alfo 


the five patterns enclofed, marked 1 to 5, for — 


my dire@ion in the mixture ;. I give you this 
trouble, according to: your order, to let you 
know, I have already put the faid fifty pieces 
in hand, and as I am always willing to ferve 
you to the beft of my power, and am thank-. 


ful for your favours, you may depend upon 


them within the time, that is to fay, fome 
time in February next, and that they fhall be 


- of the like finenefS and fubftance with the 


other, and as near to the patterns as poflible : 
But in regard our poor are very craving, and 
money at this time very {carce, I beg you 
will give me leave, (twenty or thirty pieces 
of them being finifh’d and deliver’d to you 
at any time before the remainder,) to draw 


fifty pounds on you for prefent occafion ; for 


which I fhall think my felf greatly oblig’d, 
and fhali give you any fecurity you pleafe 
that the reft fhail follow within the time. 
“ As to the pack of goods in your hands, 
which were fent yp without your order, Iam 
content they remain in. your hands for fale 
on my account, and defire you will fell them 
as foon as you, can for my beft advantage. 

I am, &c. 
7 _ -“HERE 
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Here is a harniony of bufinefs, and every 
thing exact; the order is given plain and exprefs 5 
the clothier anfwers directly to every point : 
here can be no defect in the corse{pondence; 
the diligent clothier applies immediately to the 
work, forts and dies his wool, mixes his colours 
to the patterns, puts the wool tothe fpinners, fends 
his yarn to the weavers, has the pieces brought 
home, then has them to the thicking or fulling- 
mill, dreffes them in his own workhoufe, and 
fends them up punqually by the time; perhaps 
By the middie of the month: Having {ent up 
twenty pieces five weeks before, the ware- 
houfekeeper to oblige him, pays his bill of sof. 
and a month after the reft are fent in, he draws 
for the reft of the money, and his bills are 
pundtually paid, The copfequence of this ex- 
act writing and anf{wering. is this. 

The warehoufekeeper having the order from 
his merchant, is furnifht in time, and obliges 
his cuftomer ; then fays he to his fervant, Wcll, 
“ this H.G. of the Devsze is a clever work- 
“man, underftands his bufinefs, and may be 
“ depended on: I fee if I have an order to 
“ give that requires any exattne{fs and. honeft 
“ ufage, he is my man; he underftands orders 
‘“< when they are fent, goes to work inumcdi- 
© ately, and anfwers them pundtually. 

Again, the clothier at ‘Devize fays to his head 
man, or perhaps his fon, “ This Mr. H. is a very 
~ © good employer, he is worth obliging; his orders 
“ are {9 plain and fo dire&t q man cannot mif- 
“take, and if the goods are made honedtly 
<< and to his time, there's one’s money; bills 

2 ‘* are 
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« are chearfully accepted, and pundtually paid: 
« [ll never difappoint him, whoever goes with- 
“€ out goods he fliall not. ee 
- On the contrary, when orders aré darkly 
given, they are doubtfully obferved; and when 
the goods come to town, the merchant diflikes 
them, the warchoufeman fhuffles’em back up- 
on the clothier, to lie for his account, pretend- 
ing they are not made to.his orders the clothier is 
~ difcouraged, and for want of his money difcre- 
dited, and all their correfpondence is confufion, 
and ends in lofs both of money and credit. — 

_ es I am, Oe. | 
UY) SS RET MUS RCS RES MD RES REST 

LETTER Il. 

Of the Trading Stile... 
SIR, | | 7 , 
BeRN my laft I gave you my thoughts for 
% | RE the inftrution of young tradefmen in 
Rs writing letters with orders, and anfwer- 
ing orders, and efpecially about the proper ftile 
of a tradefman’s letters, which I hinted fhould 
be plain and eafy, free in language, and direct 
to the purpofe intended ; give me leave to go 
on with the fubje& a little farther, as I think 
‘tis ufeful in another part of the tradefman’s cor- 
re{pondence. | ae 

I might have made fome apology to you for 
urging tradef{men to write a plain and: eafy 
| ftiles let me add to you, that the tradefmen 

need not be offended at my condemning them 

as 


one 
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as if were to a plain and homely ftile; eafy, 


plain, and familiar language is the beauty of 
{peech in general, and is the excellency of all 
Writing, on whatever fubje&, .or to whatever 
perfons they are we write or {peak.: The end of 
fpeech is that men might underftand one ano- 
ther’s meaning ;“ certainly that {peech, .or that 
way of {peaking which is moft eafily under- 
ftood, is the beft way of f{peaking. If any man 
was to ask me, which would be fuppofed to be 
a perfect ftile; or language, I would anfwer, 
that in which a man {peaking to five hundred 
people, of all common and various capacities, 
-idiots of lunaticks excepted, fhould be under- 
ftood by them all in the fame manner with 
one another, and in the fame fenfe which the 
{peaker intended to be underftood, this would 
certainly be a moft petfed ftile. 

ALL exotic fayings, dark and ambiguous {peak- 
ings, affected words, and: as I faid in my. laft, 
abridgment, or words cut off, as they are fool- 
fh. and improper in buftnefs; fo indeed are 
they in any other things; hard words and af- 
fetation of ftile in: bufinefs, is like bombaft in 
poetry; a kind of rumbling. nonfenfe, and no- 
thing of the kind can be morc ridiculous. __ 

THE nicety of ‘writing in bufinefs, confifts 
chiefly, in giving every {pecies of goods their 
trading names for. there are certain peculiari- 
ties itt the trading language, which are to be 
obferv'd as the greateft proprieties, and without 
which the language your letters are written in 
would be obfcure, and the tradefmen you write 
to would not underftand you: for example, if 

) you 
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you write to your factor at Lisbon, or at Cadiz, 
to make your returns in bard ware, he under- 
ftands you, and fends you fo many bags of 
pieces of cight. So if a merchant comes to 
me to hire a. fmall fhip of me, and tells me 
"tis for the pipim trade; or to buy a veffel, and 
tells me he mtends to make a pspener of her, 
the meaning is, thas fhe is to run to Seville 
for oranges, or to Malaga for lemons. If 
he fays he intends to fend her for a lading 
of fruit, the meaning is, fhe is to go to 4u- 
cant, Denia, or. Xevta, on the coaft of Spain, 
for raifins of the fun, ar to Malaga for Mala- 


ga raifins, Thus in the home trade in England, . 


if in Kent a man tells me he is to go among 
the might riders, his meaning is he is to goa 
carrying wool to the fea-fhore; the people that 
— ufually run the wool off in boats, are called 

owlers ; thofe that fteal cuftoms, fmugglers ; 
andi the like. In a word, there is a kind of 
a cant in trade, which 2 tradefman ought to 
_ know, as the beggars and ftrollers know the 

gypfy cant, which none can fpeak but them- 
 felves; and this in letters of bufinefs is allow- 
able, and indeed they cannot underftand onc 
another without it. — 

A brickmaker being hired by a brewer to 
make fome bricks for him at his country-houfe, 
wrote to the brewer that he could not go for- 
ward unlefs he had two or three load of (pa 
ni(b; and that otherwife his bricks would coft 
him fix or feven chaldron of coals extraordi- 
nary, and the bricks would not be fo good and 
hard neither by a great deal, when they were 
bumt. STE 
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' ‘Tuk brewer fends him an anfwer, that he 
fhould go on 4s well as hé could for three ot 
four days, and then the /Pamifb fhould be fene 
him: accordingly, the following week the 
brewer fends him down two carts loaded with 
about twelve hogfheads ot casks of molaffes's 
which frighted the brickmaker almoft out of 
his fenfes. The cafe was this, the brewers for« 
merly mixt mélaffes with their ale, to fweeten 
it, and abate the quantity of malt, molaffes be- 
ing at that time much cheaper in proportion ; 
and this they call’d fpantfh, not being willing 
that people fhould know it. Again, the brick- 
makers all about Lendon, do mix {ea-coal- 
afhes, or layftal-ftuff, as we éall it, with their 
clay of which they make brick, and by that 
fhift fave cighe chaldron of coals out of ele- 
Ven, in proportion to what other people ufe 
to barn them with 5 s and thefe afhes they call 
Spanifa. : 
Thus the receiv'd terms of art in evety pare 
ticular bufinefs are to be obferved; of which I 
fhall {peak to you in its turn: I name them 
here to intimate, that when I am {peaking of 
plain writing in matters of bufinefs, it muft be 
underftood with an allowance for all thefe 
things: and 4 tradefman muft be not only al- 
lowed to ufe them in his file, but cannot 
‘write proper without them ; it is a particular 
excellerice if a tradefman to be able to know 
all the terms of art in every feparate bufinefs, 
fo as to be ‘able to fpeak or write to any par- 
ficular Handicraft or. manufacturer in his own 
dialed; and it is as neceffary as it is fora fea- 
Dz wan 
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man-to underftand the names of all the feveral 
things belonging to a fhip. : | 

Tus therefore is not to be underftood when | 
I fay that a tradefman fhould write plain and 
explicit, for thefe things belong to, and are part 
of the language of trade. | 

But even thefe terms of art, or r cuftomary 
expreflions, are not to be ufed with affe@tation, 
and with a needlefs repetition, where they are 
not called for. 

‘Nor fhould a tradefman write thofe out of 
the way words, tho’ ’tis in the way of the bufi- 
nefs he writes about, to any other perfon, who 
he knows, or has reafon to believe, does not 
underftand them; I fay, he ought not to write 
in thofe terms to- fuch, becaufe it fhews a kind 
of oftentation, and_a triumph over the ignorance 
“of the perfon they are written to, unlefs at the 
very {ame time you add an explanation of the 
terms, fo as to make them afluredly intelligible 
at the place, and to the perfon to whom they 
are fent. 

A tradefman, in fuch cafes, like a. parfon; 
‘fhould fuit his language to his auditory; and it 
would be as ridiculous for a tradef{man to write 
a letter fill’d with the peculiarities of this or 
that; particular trade, which trade he knows the 
perfon he writes to is ignorant of, and the 
terms whereof -he. is unacquainted with, as it 
would be for a minifter to quote Chryfoffome. 
and St. Aufizn, and repeat at large all their 
fayings in the Greek and the Latin, in. a coun- 
try church among a parcel of plowmen and far- 
‘mers. Thus a flor writing a letter to a fur- 
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zeon, told him he had a {welling on the North- 
Eaft fide of his face, that his windward leg be- 
ing hurt by a bruife, it fo put him out of trim 
that he always heel’d to ftarboard when he'made 
frefh way, and fo run to lceward till He was 
often forced aground; then he defired him to 


give him fome directions how to put himfelf. 


into a failing pofture again. . Of all which the 
furgeon underftood little more than that he 


leg. 

It would be a very happy thing, if tradefmen 
had ‘all their Jexicon technicum at their fingers 
ends; I mean, (for pray remember that I 06- 
ferve my own. rule, not to ule 2 hard word with- 
out explaming z,) that every trade{man would 
{tudy fo the terms of art of other trades, that 
he might be able to {peak to every manufacturer 
or artift in his own language, and underftand 
them when they talk’d one to another; this 
would make trade be a kind of univerfal.lan- 
guage, and the particular marks they are oblig’d 
to, would ,be like the notes of mufic,. an uni- 
werfal character, in which all the tradefimen in 
England might write to one another in the 
language and characters of their feveral trades, 
and. be as intelligible to one another as the 
minifter is to his people, and pertaps. much 
TROFO.. 

1 therefore recommend it to every young 
rade inan to take all occafions to converfe with 
mechanicks of every kind, and to learn the 
particular. language of their bufinefs; not. the 
-hames “of : their tools only, and: the way of 
aa D 3 — © working 
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working with their inftruments as well as handss 
but the very cant of their trade, for every trade 
has its woffrums, and its little made words, 
which they often pride themfelves in, and 
which yet are ufeful to them on fome occafion 
or other. 

' THERE are many advantages to a tradefman 
in thus having a general knowledge of the 
terms of art, and the cant, asI call it, of every 
bufinefs; and particularly this, that they could 
not be impofed upon fo eafily by other tradef- 
men, when they cameto deal with them. 

IF you come to deal with a tradefman or 
handicraftfman, and talk his own language to 
him, he prefently fuppofes you underftand his 
bufinefs; that you know what you come about; 
that you have judgment in his goods, or in his 
art, and cannot eafily be impos’d upon; accord- 
ingly he treats you like a man that is not to 
be cheated, comes clofe to the point, and does 
not,croud you with words, and rattling talk to 
fet out his wares, and to cover their defeéts; 
he finds you know where to look or feel for 
the defe& of things, and how to judge of their 
worth. For example : 

What trade has more hard words or | pecus 
liar ways attending it, than that of a jockey, or 
horfe-courfer, as we call them? have they all the 
parts of the horfe, and all the difeafes attend- 
ing him, neceffary to be mentioned in .the mar- 
ket upon every occafion of buying or bargain- 
ing: A jockey will know you at firft fight, when 
_ you do but go round a horfe, or at the firt 
word you fay about him, whether you are a 
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dealer, asthey call themfelves, or aftranger. If 
you begin well, if you take up the horfe’s foot 
right, if you handle him in the proper places, 
af you bid his fervant open his mouth, or go 
about it your felf like a workman, if you {peak 
of his fhapes or goings in the proper words ; 
O, fays the jockey to his fellow, he underftands 
a horfe, he {peaks the language ; then he knows 
you are not to be cheated, or at.leaft not fo ea- 
fily : but if you go aukwardly to work, whifper 
tO yourman you bring with you, to ask every 
thing for you, cannot handle the horfe your 
felf, or fpeak the language of the trade, he falls 
upon you with his flourifhes, and with a flux 
of horfe-rhetorick impofes upon you with oaths 
and affeverations, and, in a word, conquers you | 
with the meer clamour of his trade. : 
Tuus if you go to a garden to buy flowers, 
plants, trees and greens, if you know what you 
go about, know the names of flowers, or fim- 
ples, or greens; know the particular beauties 
of them, when they are fit.to remove, and 
when to flip and draw, and when not; what 
colour is ordinary, and what rare; when a 
flower is rare, and when ordinary ; the gardener 
prefently talks to you as to a man of art, tells 
ie ou that you are a lover of art, a friend to a 
it, fhews you his exoticks, his green-houfe, 
and his ftores; what he has fet out, and what 
he has budded or inarch’d, and the like: but if 
he finds you have none of the terms of art, 
Know little or nothing of the names of plants, 
or the nature of planting, he picks your pocket 
pone fhews you a fine trimard fuz-buth for a 
D 4 juniper 
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juniper, ‘fells you common pinks for painted 
ladies, an ordinary tulip for a-rarity, and the 
like: Thus I faw a gardener fell a gentleman 
a large “yellow auriculas, that is to fay, @ run- 
ning away, tor acurious flower, and take a great 
' price; it feems the gentleman was a lover of a 
good yellow, and ’tis known that when nature 
in the auricula is exhaufted, and has {pent her 
{trength: in fhewing a fine flower, perhaps fome 
years upon the fame root, ‘fhe faints at laft, and 
then turns into a yellow, which yellow fhall be 
bright and pleafant the firft year, and look ve- 
ry well to one. that knows nothing of it, tho’ 
another year it turns pale, and at length almoft 
white: This the gardeners call a run flower, 
and this they put upon the gentleman for a 
' rarity, only besaufe he difcover’d at his coming 
that he knew nothing of the matter. The fame 
‘gardener fold another perfon a root of white 
painted thyme for the night Marum Syriacum, 
and thus they do. every day. 

A perfoni goes into a brickmaker’s. field to 
view his clamp, and buy a load of bricks; he 
refolves to fee them loaded becaufe -he would 
have good ones; but. not underftanding the 
goods, -and feeing the workmen loading them 
where they were hard and well burnt, but look’d 
white and grey, which ta be fure were the beft 
cf the bricks, and which perhaps they would 
not have donc if he had not been there to look | 
pn.them, they fuppofing he underftood which 
were the beft ; but he in the abundance-of his 
ignorance finds fault with them, becaufe they 


were not a good colour, and did not look red, 
the 
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the brickmaker’s men took the hint immediately, 
and telling the buyer they would give him red 
bricks to oblige him, turn’d their hands from 
the grey hard well-burnt bricks to the foft */am. 
gel! half-burnt bricks, which they were glad to 
difpofe of, and which na body that had under- 
ftood them, would have taken off their hands, 

I mention thefe lower things, becaufe I would 
fuit my writing to the underftanding of the 
meaneft people, and {peak of frauds ufed.in the 
moft ordinary trades ; but it is the like in al- 
moft all the goods a tradefman can deal in. If 
you go to Warwickfbire to buy cheefe, you de- 
mand the cheefe of the firft make, becaufe that 
is the beft.. If you.go to Suffolk to buy butter, 
you refufe the butter of the firft- make, becaufe 
that is not the be¢ft, but you bargain for the right 
rowing butter, which is the butter that is made 
when the cows are turn’d into the grounds where 
the grafs has been mow’d, and the hay carried 
off, and grown again, and fo in many other 
cafes; Thefe things demontftrate the advantages 
there are to a trade{man, in his being throughly 
‘inform’d of the terms of art, and the peculiarj- 
ties belonging 1 to every particular bufine{s, which 
therefore I call the language of trade. 

As a merchant fhould underftand all: langua- 
ges, at leaft, the languages of thofe, countrics 
which he trades to, or. correfponds with, and 
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* Sammell is a term of art the brick-makers ufe for thofe- 
bricks which are not well-burnt, and which ‘generaily look 
of a pale red vat and as fair as thic saat at are foft. 
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the cuftoms and ufages of thofe countries as to 
their commerce; fo an Engisf tradefinan ought 
to underftand all the languages of trade, within 


the circumference of his own country at leaft,’ 


and particularly of fuch, as he may by any of 
‘the confequences of his commerce, come to be 
any way concern’d with. 

EsPECIALLY it is his bufinefs to acquaint him- 
felf with the terms and trading ftile, as I call ie, 


of thofe trades which he buys of ; as to thofe 


he fells to, fuppofing he fells to thofe who fell 
again, ‘tis their bufinefs to underftand him, not 
his to underftand them; and if he finds they do 
not underftand him, he will not fail to make 
their ignorance be his advantage, unlefs he is 
_honefter and more confcientious in his dealings 
than moft of the tradefmen of this age {eem 
to be. 
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LETTER IV. 


Of the Trade/man acquainting bimfelf with 
: all bafinefs in _— 


a] am very glad that what I have written 
miei you in my former letters, for the inftru- 
H é&ion of young tradefmen, fuits your de- 
fign. Ihave, according to your requeft, perfued 
the fubje& in another letter, which I hope will 
be equally to your fatisfaction. 


Ir 
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Ir is the judgment of {ome experienced tradef- 
men, that no maa ought to go from one bufi- 
nefs to another, and launch out of the trade or 
. employment he was bred tos Traétent fabrilia 
faort, Every man to his own bufinefs: and they 
tell us men never thrive when they do fo. | 

I will not enter into that difpute here. I 
know fome very good and encouraging ex4m- 
ples of the contrary, and which ftand as re- 
markable inftances, or as exceptions to the ge- 
‘“ neral rule : But let that be as it will, fometimes 
providence eminently. calls men out of one em- 
ploy into another, out of a fhop into a ware- 
houfe, out of a warchoufe into a fhop, out of 
a fingle hand’ into a partnerfhip, and the like ; 

and they trade one time here, another time 
there, and with very good fuccefs too. But I 
fay, be that as it will, a tradefman ought fo 
far to acquaint himfelf With bufinefs, that he 
fhould not be at a lofs to turn his hand to this 
or that trade, as occafion prefents, whether in 
or out of the way of his ordinary dealing, as we 
have often feen done in London and.other pla- 
ces, and fometimes with. good fuccefs. 

THIS acquainting himfelf with bufinefs docs 
not intimate that he fhould learn every trade, or 
enter into the myftery of every employment 5 
that cannot well be ; but that he fhould have a 
true notion of bufinefs in general, and a know- 
ledge how and in what manner it is carried on ; 
that he fhould know where every manufacture 
is made, and how bought at firft hand; that he 
fhould know which are the proper markets, and 
what the particular kinds of goods to exchange 
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at thofe markets ; that he fhould know the man- 
ner how every manufacture is managed, and the 
method of their fale. 

Ir cannot be expected that he fhould have 
judgment in the choice of all kinds of. goods, 
though in a great many he may have judgment 
too; but there is a general underftanding in 
trade, which every tradefman both may and 
ought to arrive to; and this perfe@ly qualifies 
him to engage in any new undertaking, and 
to embark with other perfons better qualified 
than him({elf, in any new trade which he was not 
in before ; in which, tho’ he may not have a 
particular knowledge and judgment in the goods 
they are to deal in, orto make; yet having the 
bencfit of the knowledge his new partner. is 
miafter of, and being himfelf apt to take. in all 
additional lights, he “foon becomes experienced, 
and the knowledge of all the other parts of bu- 
finefs qualifies him to be a fufficient partner ; for 
example, 4, B. was bred a dry-falter, and he 
- gocs in partners with C. D. a fearlet-dyer, cal- 
led a bow-dyer, at Wandfworth. | 

As a falter, 4. B. has had experience enough 
"in the materials for dying, as well {carlets.as all 
other colours, and underftands very well the buy- 
ing of cochencal, indigo, gauls, fhumach, log- 
wood, fuftick, madder, and the like; fo that,he 
docs his part very well. C.D. is an experien- 
ced fcarlet-dyer, but now doubling their ftock, 
they fall into a larger work, and they dye bays 
and ftuffs and other goods into differing colours, 
as occafion requires ; and this brings them to 
a1 cquaity in the bufinefs, and by hiring good 
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éxperienced fervants, they go of very well to- 
gether. 


Tre like happens often when a tradefman 


turns his hand from one trade to another; and 
when he embarks, either in partnerfhip or out 
of it, in any new bufinefs, ‘tis fuppos’d he fel- 
dom ‘changes hands in fuch a manner ‘without 
fome fuch fuitable perfon to join with, or that 
he has fome experienced head work-man to dis 
rect him, which, if that work-man proves honeft, 


is as well asapartner. On the other hand, his: 


own application and indefatigable induftry fup- 
plies the want of judgment : ThusI have known 
feveral tradefmen'turn their hands from one bu- 
finefs to another, or from one trade entirely to 
another, and very often with good fuccefs; for 
example,: I have feen a confeétioner turn a fugar- 
baker, another a diftiller ; an apothecary turn 
chymift, and not a few turn phyficians, and prove 
very good phyficians too, but that is a ftep be- 
yond “what Iam {peaking of. | 


Bur my argument turns upon this (vzs.) that 


a tradef{man ought to be able to turn his hand 
to any thing; that is to fay, to lay down one trade, 
and take up another, if occafion leads him to it, 
and if he fees an evident view of profit and ad- 
varitage in it; and this is only done by his hav- 
ing a general knowledge of trad, fo as to havea 
capacity of judging, and by but juft looking upon 
what is offer’d or propos'd, he fees as much at 
firft view as others do by long enquiry, and with 

the judgment of many advifers. 
WHEN Iam thus {peaking of the tradefman’s 
being capable of making a judgment of things, 
| it 
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it occurs with g force not to be refifted, that f 
fhould add, he is hereby fenced againft bubbles 
and projeéts, and againft thofe fatal people call’d 
projectors, who are indeed among tradefmen as 
birds.of prey are among the innocent fowls, (vsz.) 
devourers and deftroyers : A tradefman cannot 
be too well arm’d, nor too much caution’d a 
gainft thofe fort of people; they are conftantly 
furrounded with them, and are as much in jeo- 
pardy from them, as a man in a croud is of 
having his pocket pick’d, nay almoft as a man 
is when in a croud of pick-pockets, ! 

| Noraine fecures. the tradefman againft thofe 
men fo well, as his being throughly knowing in 
bufinefs, having a judgment to weigh all the 
delufive fchemes and the fine promifes of the 
wheedling projeftor, and to {ee which are like- 


ly to anfwer, or which not; to examine all his - 


{pecious pretences, his calculations and figures, 


and fee whether they are as likely to anfwer the | 


end, as he takes upon him to fay they wills to 
make allowances for all his fine flourifhes and 
outfides, and then to judge for himfelf: A pro- 
jeftor, is to a tradefman a kind of incendiary ; 
he is in a conftant plot to blow him up, or fet 
fire to him; for projects are generally as fatal to 
a trade{man, as fire in a magazine of gun-pow- 
der. 

THE honeft tradefman is always in danger, 
and cannot be too wary; and therefore to for- 
tify his judgment, that he may be able to guard 
againft fuch people as thefe, is one of the moft 
neceffary- things I can do for him 
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In order then to dire& the tradefman how to 
furnifh him(elf thus with a needful ftock of tra- 
ding knowledge, fir, 1 fhall propofe to him 
to converfe with tradefmen chiefly : he that wilh 
be a tradefman fhould confine himfelf within 
his own fphere : never was the gazette fo full of 
the advertifements of commiflions of bankrupt 
as fince our fhop- keepers are fo much engaged 
in pasties, form’d into clubs to hear news, and 
read journals and politicks; in fhort, when 
tradefmen turn ftatefmen, they fhould cither 
fhot up their fhops, or hire fomebody elfe to 
look after them. 

Tus known ftory of the upholfterer is very ‘ 
inftrudtive, who, in his abuhdant concern for the 
publick, run himfelf out of his bafinefs into a 
jayl ; amd even when he was in prifon, could 
not fleep for the concern he had for the liber- 
ties of his dear country : the man was a good 
patriot, but a bad fhop-keeper ; and indeed fhould 
rather have fhut up his fhop, and got a commif- 
fion in the army, and then he had ferved his 
country in the way of his calling, But I may 
fpeak to this more in its turn. 

My prefent fubject is not the negative, what he 
fhould not do, but the affirmative, what he fhould 
do: J fay, he fhould take all occafions to con-— 
verfe within the circuit of his own {phere, that 
is, dwell upon the fubje& of trade in his con- 
verfation, and fort with and cenverfe, among 
-tradefmen.as much as. he can ; as writing teach- 
es ta write, f{eribendo difcis feribere, fo conver- 
fing among tradefmen will make him a tradef- 
man. Ineed not explaia this fo critically as ta 

tell 
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tell you I'do not mean he fhould confine or tes 
ftrain himfelf entirely from all manner of con- 
verfation but among his own clafs: I fhall fpeak 


to that in its place alfo. A tradefman may on 
occafion keep company with genflemeén as welk 
as: other people ; nor is atrading man,’ if he is a 
man of fenfe, unfuitable or unprofitable for a 


gentleman to converfe with, as occafion requires ¢ 
and you will often find, that not private gentle- 


men only; but even minifters of ftate, privy- . 
ceunfellors, members of parliament, and per- 
fons: of all-ranks in the government, find it fot. 


their purpofe to converte with tradefmen, and 
dre not afham’d to acknowledge, that a trade{- 
man. is fometimes qualified t6 inform them in 


the moft difficult and inftricaté, as well as the 


moft urgent affaits of government j and this has’ 
been the reafon, why fo many tradefmen have 


been advanc’d to honours and dignities above’ - 


their ordinary rank, as Sir Charles Duncombe, 
a goldfmith ; Sir Henry Furnefe; who was ori- 
ginally a retail hofier ; Sir Charles Cook, late one 
of the board - trade, a merchant ; Sir Sofiah 
Child, originally a’ very mean tradefman.; the 
late Mr, Lown es, bred'a Serivener ; and many 
others too many to name. 2 

Bur thefe are inftances of nier calltd out of 
their lower {phere for th¢ir eminent ufefulnefs, 
and their known capacities, being firt known 
_to be diligent and induftriows men in their 
private and lower fpheres ; fach advancements 
make good the words of the wife man, Seeft 
thou a man diligent in bufinefs, he foall ftand 
before princes, he foal not fand before mean men: 
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In the mean time.the. trade{man’s proper. bu: 
finefs is in his {hop .or -warchoufe,, and .among 
his own clafs or rank of people ; there he. fees 
‘how other-men goon, and.there he. learns how 
to go on himfelf; there he fees. how other men. 
thrive,. and learns to thrive himfelf ; there he 
hears: all the trading news, as for ftate news-and 
politicks, ‘tis none.of his bufinefs ; there:: he 
learns how to buy, and there.he gets oftentimes 
opportunities to-fell ; there he heats of alli.the 
difafters in trade, AG breaks, and why..;-; what 
- brought fuch and fuch a man to misfortunes'and 
difafters ;..and fees the various ways. how: men 
zo down in the world, as ‘well as the arts.and 
management, by: which others from Pothing Bre 
to'wealth and eftate. . 

HERE ho’ fees: the fcripture itfele thwarted, 
and. his neighbour. tradefman, a wholefate hz. 
berdather, in fpight of a good. undetftanding, 
in {pight.af agood beginning, . and. in. fpight 
of the moft indefatigable induftry; ~ fink inshis 
circumftances; lofe his. credit,: then his ftock, anil 
then break and‘ become: bankrupt, while this 
man takes more pains to. be Lesa than: othets 
do to: growrich.. — - i: eo on 

THERE on the other: rete he. fees G.- ‘D. 
a plodding weak-headed, but laborious wretch, 
of a confin'd geniis, and that can’t look: a:quar- 
‘ter of a-mile from his fhop-door into. the: world, | 
and beginning: with. little .or- nothing, ‘yet:.rifes 
apace in. the. meer-road of bufinefs, in which ‘he 
goes on. like'the miller’s horfe, who being: tied 
to the poft is;turn’d round. by'the very -wheel, 
which he turns round himfelf;-and this: fellow | 
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fhall get money + infenfibly, and grow rich even 
he knows not how, and no body elfe knows 
why. 

Here he fees F. . ruin’d by too much 
trade, vand there he fees M. F. ftarv'd for want 
wf trade, and from all thefe obfervations he may 
fearn ‘fomething ufeful to himfelf, and fit to 
ghide his own .meafures, that he may not fall 
anto the fame mifchiefs which he fees others fink 
ander, and that che may take the advantage of 
that prudence which others rife by, 

> Ape ‘thefe things will naturally occur to him 
an his converfing among his fellow-tradefmen 5 
_ & feetled little fociery of trading people, ‘who 

. ainderftand bufinefs, and are catrying on trade 
in the fame manner with himfelf,: no matter 
whether they areof the very fame trades, or no, — 
and perhaps better not of the fame, fuch a fo — 
ciety, I fay, fhall, if due obfervations are made 
_ ifrom it, teach the tradefman more than his ap- 
aprcnticefhip ; for there he leasnt the operation, 
there ‘he Jearns the progreffion; his apprenticc- 
Ship .is his grammar-{chool, this :is his univer-. 
desy 3. behind his mafter’s.counter, or in his ware- 
houfe, he learnt the firft rudiments of trade, but 
hieréhedearnsthe trading {ciences; here he comes | 
.fio learn the arcana, fpeak the langnage, underftand 
-the meaning of every thing, of which before he 
doniy:learne ‘the. beginning, : ‘the apprenticefhip 
cimduéts/him, :and:leads:him asthe nurfe the child; 
sthis finifhes him 4 -thore he learnt the. beginning 
bofitrade, here he fees it in its full extent ; ma 

‘word, there he. learnt to ~— here he ismade. a 
—* _— Pa x . 
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Lert no young tradefinan objett, that in the 
—gonverfation I {peak of, there is fo many grofs 
things faid, and fo many ridiculous things ar- 
gued upon, there being always a great many weak 
empty heads among the fhop-keeping trading 
world : this may be granted without any im- 
peachment of what I have advanced; for where 
fhall a man converfe, and find no fools in the 
fociety? and whete fhall he hear the weightieft 
things debated, and not a great many erhpty weak 
things offer'd, out of which nothing can be learn- 
ed, and from which nothing can be deduced, 
for ex nihil nihilo fit ? 

Bur notwithftanding let me ftill infift upon 
it to the trade{man to keep company with tradef- 
men; let.the fool ryn on in his own way; let 
the talkative green-apron rattle in his own way ; 
let che manufacturer and his faftor fquabble and 
‘brangle; the grave felf-conceited puppy, who 
was born a boy, and will die before he is a man, 
chatter and fay a great deal of nothing, and talk 
his neighbours to death ; out of every one you 
will learn fomething ; they are all tradefmen, 
and there is always fomething for a young tradef- 
man to learn from them. 

Ir underftanding bura little French, you were 
to converte every day a little amosg fome 
Frenehmen in your neighbourhood, and fuppofe 
thofe Frenchmen, you thus kept company with, 
were every one of them fools, meer, ignorant, | 
empty, foolifh fellowss there might be nothin 
learnt from their fenfe, but you'd ftill learn Frenck 
from ’em, if it was no more than the tone and 
accent, and the ordinary words ufual in conver- 
fation. #2 . Tus 
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‘Tous among your filly empty tradefmen, 1é¢ — 
them be as foolifh and empty other ways as you © 


can fuggeft,, tho’ you can learn.no philofophy 
from them; you may learn many things in trade 
from them, and fomething from every one ; 
for tho’ it is not abfolutely neceffary that every 
trade{man fhould be a philofopher, yet every 
tradefman in his way knows fomething- that e 
ven a philofopher ‘may learn from. 


_I-knew a philofopher. that was excellently > 


skill’d in the noble {cience or ftudy of aftrono- 
my, who told me he had fome years ftudied for 
fome fimily, or proper allufion,’ to: explain to 


his {cHolats the phenomena of the fun’s motion — 


round its own axis,.and could never happen up- 
on one to his mind,’ ’till by accident he faw his 


maid Betty trundling her mop :- furpris'd with 
the exactnefs of the motion to defcribe the thing 


he wanted, he goes into his ftudy, calls his pu- 
pils about him, and tells them that Betty, who 
herfelf knew nothing of the matter, could fhew 
them the. fun. revolving about itfelf in a more 
lively manner than-ever he could. According- 
Jy ' Betty was call’d, and bad bring out her mop, 
when placing his fcholars in a.due pofition, op- 
‘polite not to..the face of the maid,: but to het 
deft: fide, fo that: they. could fee-the end of the 
— -gmop, when it.whirl’d round upon her arm; they 
| . took it immediately.; there was the. broad headed 
' nail.in the center,’ which was as the body. of. the 
- fun, and .the thrums’ »whisking round, flinging 
| ‘the Water about every-way -by- innumerable. little 
‘Mreams,: defcribing xaGly the rays of the fun 
—s light from: the center:to the whole see 
eee iF 
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Ir ignorant Betty, bys the natural confequence 
of her operation inftrutted the aftronomer, why 
may not the meaneft fhoemaker or pedlar, by 
the ordinary fagacity of his trading wit, tho’ it 
may be indeed very ordinary, coarfe and un- 
look’d for, communicate fomething, give fome 
ufeful hint, dart fome fudden thought into the 
mind of the obferving tradefman, which he 
fhall make his ufe of, and apply to his own ad- 
vantage in trade, when at the fame time he that 
gives fuch hint fhall himfelf, like Betty and her 
mop, know nothing of the matter? 

Every tradefman is fuppofed to manage his 
bufinefs his own way ; and generally {peaking 
moft tradefmen have fome ways peculiar and 
particular to themfelves ; which they either de- 
rived from the mafters who taught them, or 
from the experience of things, or from fome- 
thing in the courfe of their bufinefs, which had 
not happen’d to them. before. 

AnD thofe little zoffrums. are oftentime very 
properly, and with advantage communicated 
from one to another; one tradefman finds out 
a nearer way of buying than another, another 


finds a vent for what is bought beyond what . 


his neighbour knows of, and thefe in time 
come to be learned of them by their ordinary 
-converfation. 

Iam not for confining the tradefmain from 
“keeping better company, as occafion and leifure 
requires ; I allow the tradefman to act the gen- 
tleman fometimes, and that even for converfa- 
‘tion, at leaft if his underftanding and’ capaci- 
WY make. him penis company to. them;-: but 
E 3 ee mt 
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fill his bufinels ts théfe of his own 
rank. The converfation of ‘peatiemen, and 
what they call keeping good company, may be 
ufed as a diverfion, or as an excurfion, but his 
ftated fociety muft be with his neighbours, and 
people in trade; men of bufine{s are compa- 
nions for men of bufinefs; with gentlemen he 
may cohverfe pleafantly, but here he converfes 
profitably ; tradef{men are always profitable to. 
one anothers as they always gain by trading 
together, fo they never lofe by converfing to- 
gether; if they do not get money, they gain 
knowledge in bufine(s, improve their experi- 
ence, and fee farther and farther into the world. 

A man of but an ordinary penetration will 
improve himfelf by converfing in matters of 
trade with men of trade; by the experience of 
the old tradefmen they learn caution and pru-— 
aience, and by the rafhnefs and the mifcarriages © 
of the young, they learn what are the mifchiefs 
that themfelves miay be expofed to. 

AGAIN, in converfing with men of trade, 
they get trade; men firft talk together, then 
deal together; many a good bargain is made, 
and many a pound gained, where nothing was 
-expefted, by mere cafual coming to talk toge- 
ther, without knowing any thing of the matter 
before they met: The tradefmens mectings are 
like the merchants exchange, where they ma- 
 fage, negotiate, and indeed beget cocaine with 
one another. 

Ler no tradcfman mifiake me in this part, 
J am not encouraging them to leave their fhops 
and aaiaiaatai to go t0 tavesns and wae 

an 
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and fpend their time there in unneceflaty ort 
tle, which. indeed is nothing but fortin 
drinking ; this is not meeting to do b — 
but to negle& bufinefs. Of which I fhall fpeak- 
fully to you in a letter by it felf. 

Bur the tradefmren converfing with one an- 
other which I mean, is the taking fuitable oc-: 
cafions to difcourfe with their fellow tradefmen, 
meeting them in the way of their bufinefs, and 
improving their {pare hours together; to leave 
their fhops, and quit their counters in the pro-: 
per feafons for their attendance there, would! 
be a prepofterous negligence, would be going 
out of bufinefs. to gain bufinefs, and would be 
cheating themf{elves inftead of improving them»+ 
felvess the proper hours of bufinefs are facred 
to the fhop and the warehoufe; he that goes 
out of the order of trade, let the pretence of 
bufinefs be what it will, lofes his bufinefs, not 
encreafes it; and will, if continued, lofe the 
credit of his condué in bufinefs alfo. 


I am, oe. 
as BEPELRR REDS 
LETTER V. 


"Of Diligence and Application in Buff. 


SER, 


eee C LOMON was ne to men 
| [s WM of bufinefs, as it appears by his frequent 
| good advice to them, Prov. xviii.9. he 


fys : He that as. cama in pect és —_ 
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to him that is a: great wafer: and in another 


place, The fluggard foall be clothed in rags, 
Prov. xxjii: 1. or to that purpofe. On the con-— 


‘trary, the fame wife man, by way of encou- 


ragement, tellsthem, The diligent hand maketh 
rich, Prov,x.4. and, The diligent fhall. bear 
ales: but the fathful foall be under tribute. 
-NOTHING can give a greater profpe& of 
F dae to a young tradefman,. than his own 
diligence ; it-fills himfelf with hope, and gives 
him credit to all that know him; without ap- 
plication nothing in this world goes forward:as 
it-fhould do: let the-man have the moft'per- 
feet: ‘knowledge of his trade, and the beft fitua- 
tion for his fhop,. yet without ‘application no- 
thing. will go on, What. is-the {hop without 


the mafter? what. the books without the book- 


Keeper, the cafh without the -cafh-keeper,. what 


the credit: without the man?- Hark how the 


people talk of fuch condué as the flothful neg- 


* Jigent trader difcovers in his: way. 


“ Sucha fhop, fays the cuftomer, ftands well, 
‘and there is a good ftock of goods in it, 
¢* but there’s no body to ferve, but a prentice, 
“ boy or two, and an idle journeyman; one — 
finds them always at play together rather than 
“ looking out for cuftomets;* and when you 
«* come to buy, they look as.if they did not 
«¢ care whether they fhew’d you any thing or 
“no. One never fees a mafter in the fhop if 
“we go twenty times, nor any thing that bears 
“the face. of: authority. - _Then ’tis a fhop’ al- 
f° ways expos’, ‘tis perfectly haunted with thieves 
i and fhop- “lifters 5 ag fee no ‘body but ici 

| ny 
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« boys in it, that mind.nothing, and the diligent | 


6 


eC 


devils never.fail to haunt them; fo that there’s 


-more out-cries of ffop thief at their door, 


“< and: more conftables fetch’d to that fhop, than 


¢ 
¢ 
(< 


to all the fhops in the row. There was a 
brave trade at that fhop in Mr. ------ ’s time 3 
he was atrue fhopkeeper; like the quack doftor, 
you never mift him from feven in the morn- 
ing to twelve, and from two till nine at 
night; and he throve accordingly, he left a 
good eftate behind him; but I don’t know 
what thefe people are, they fay there are two 
partners of them, but there had as good be 


“none, for they are never at home, nor in 


their fhop; one wears along wig and a {word, 
I hear, and you fee him often in the Ma// 
and at court, but very feldom in his fhop, or 
Waiting on his cuftomers; and the other, 
they fay, lies a bed till eleven a clock every 
day, juft comes into the fhop and fhews him- 
felf, then ftalks about to the tavern to take a - 
whet, then to Child’s coffee-houfe to hear 
the news, comes home to dinner at one, 
takes a long fleep in his chair after it, and 
about four a clock comes into the fhop for 


half an hour, or thereabouts, then to the ta- . 


vern, where he ftays till two in the morning, 
gets drunk, and is led home by the watch, 
and fo lies till. eleven again; and thus he 
walks round like the hand of a dial; and 


- what. will it all come to? they'll certainly 


break, that you may be 7 of, they can’t 


& hold it ae 
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Tus is the town’s way of talking, where 
they fee an example of it in the manner as is 
defcrib'd; nor are the inferences unjuft, any 
more ‘than the defcription is unlike, for fuch 
certainly is the end of fuch management, and 
no fhop thus neglected ever made a tradefman 
rich. i : 

Own the contrary, cuftomers love to {ce the 
mafter’s face in the fhop, and to go to a fhop 
where they are fure to find him at home; 
when he don’t fell, or cannot take the price 
offer'd, yet the cuftomers are not difoblig/d, 
and if they do not deal now, they may another 
time; if they do deal, the mafter generally gets 
a better price for his goods than a fervant can, 
_befides that he gives better content; and yet 
the cuftomers always think they buy cheaper of 
the mafter too. 

I feem to be talking now of the mercer or 
draper, asif my difcourfe was wholly bent and 
direfted to them; but it is quite contrary, for 
it concerns every tradefman, the advice is ge- 
neral, and every trade{man claims a fhare in it; 
the nature of trade requires it. ’Tis an old an- 
glicifm, fach a man drives @ trade the allufion 
is to a carter, that with his voice, his hands, 
his whip, and his conftant attendance, keeps the 
team always going, helps himfelf, lifts at the 
wheel in every flough, doubles his application 
upon every difficulty, and in a word, to com- 
pleat the fimily, if he is not always with his 
horfes, cither the waggon is fet in a hole, or 
the team ftands ftill, or, which is worft of all, 
the loading is fpoil’ d by the waggon overthrow- 
ing. “Tis 
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"Tis therefore no improper {peech to =H 
fiach a man drives his trade; for in fhort, if 
trade is not driven, it will not go. 

Trabe is like a hand-mill, it muft always be 
turned about by the diligent hand of the maf- 
ters or if you will, like the pump-houfe at 4m- 
fierdaw, where they put offenders in for petty 
matters, efpecially beggars; if they will work and 
keep pumping, they fit well, and dry and fafe, 
and if they work very hard one hour or two, 
they may reft, perhaps, a quarter of an hour af- 
terwards; but if they overfleep themfelves, or 
grow lazy, the water comes in upon them and 
wets them, and they have no dry place to ftand 
in, much lefs to fir down in; and in fhort, if 
they continue obftinately idle, they muft fink; 
fo that it is nothing but pussp or drown, and 
they may chufe which they like beft. 

He that engages in trade, and does not re- 
folve to work at it, is felo de fe; ‘tis. downright 
' murthering himfelf; that is to fay, in his trading 
capacity, he murthers his credit, he murthers 


his ftock, and he ftarves, which is as bad as 


murthering his family. 

TRADE mutt not be entred into as a thing of 
light concern; it is called dujime/s very properly, 
for it is a bufinefs for life, and ought to be fol- 
low’d as one of the great bufineffes of life; Ido 
not fay the chief, but one of the great bufinefles 
of life it certainly is: trade muft, I fay, be 
work'd at, not play’d with; he that trades in 
jeft, will certainly break in earneft; and this is 
one reafon indeed why fo many tradefmen 
come to fo soa he a conclufion of oe ame 
HERE 
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- Tuere was another old English faying to |. 
this purpofe, which fhews how. much our old 
fathers were fenfible of the duty of a fhop- 
keeper: {peaking of the trade{man as juft open- 
ing his fhop, and beginning a. dialogue with it; 
the refalt of which. is, that the fhop replies. to 
the tradefman thus, Keep me, and I will keep 
thee. Tis the fame with driving the trade; if 
the fhopkeeper will not keep, that is, diligently 
attend his fhop, the fhop will not keep, .that is, 
-Maintain him: and in the other fenfe tis harfher 
to him, if he will not drive his trade,. the trade 
will drive him; that is, drive him out of the | 
fhop, drive him. away. 

Aut thefe old fayings have this monitory 
-fubftance in them; namely, they all concur to 
_ fill a young tradef{man with true notions of 
what he’ is going about;. and that the under- 
‘taking of a trade is not a {port or game, in . 
which he is-to meet. with diverfions only, and 
entertainment, and not to be in the leaft troubled 
or difturb’d: trade is a daily employment, and 
mut be follow’d as fuch, with the full atten- 
tion of the mind, and full attendance of the 
perfon ; nothing but what are to be called the 
neceffary duties of life, are to intervene; and 
even thofe are to be limited fo, as not to be 
.préjudicial to bufinefs. 

AND now I am, {peaking. of the neceffary 
things which. may intervene, . and. which. may 
. divide the time with our bufinefs or. trade, I 

fhall-ftare the manner in.a few words, that the 
tradefman may neither give too much,. or take 

away tog much, to or fram. any refpedtive part 

a Ok | of 
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of what may be call’d his proper employment, 
bit keep as.due a balance of his time, as he fhould 
of his books, or. cafh. 

Tue life of man is or fhould be a meafure 
of allotted time ; as his time is meafured out to 
him, fo the meafure is limited, muft end, and 
the end of it is appointed. 

THE purpofes, for which time is given, and | 
life beftow’d, are very momentous ; no time is 
given ufelefs, and for nothing ; time is no more 
to be unemploy’d, than it is to be ill employ’d. 
Three things are chiefly before us in the appoint: | 
ment of our time; 1. Neceffaries of nature. 2. | 
Duties of religion, or things relating to a future 
life. 3. Duties of the — life, VIZ. eu 

and calling. | | 


I. Necessities: of nature, fiach as eating o— 
drinking ; reft, or fleep ; and in cafe of difeafe, 
a recefs from buf nefs ; all which have two limita- 
tions: on them, and no more ; namely, that 

they Be 
yg, Referr’d to ew proper feafons ! 

2. Us’d:with. moderation. ' | 

Bort thefe might: give me fabjed to write 
many letters upon, but I ftudy brevity, and de- 
fire rather to hint: than dwell upon things which 
are {erious and ci -becaufe I- would not ‘tire 


- 


IL ‘Dorm of eelisiesns thefe may be call'd 
necéfliri¢s too in their kind,. and that of the fub- 
limeft nature ; and they ought not: to be thruft 
at all out of their place, and yet they ought tb 
be Kept in their place too. . IL Du- 
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Ill. Duries of life, that is to fay, bufinefs, © 
or employment, or calling, which are divided 
. into three kinds ; 
1, Labour, or fervitude. 
| 2. Employment. 
x 3. Trade. ; 
' > By. labour, I mean the poor manualift, whom 
we properly call the labouring man, who works 
for himfelf indeed in one refpeét, but fome- 
times ferves and works for wages, as a fervant, 
or workman. - | 
By employment I mean men in bufinefs, 
which yet is not properly call’d trade, fuch as” 
Jawyers, phyficians, furgeons, {criveners, clerks, 
fecretaries, and fuch like: and 
By trade I mean merchants and inland-traders, 
fuch as are already defcrib’d in the introdudtion 
to this work. 


To {peak of time, itis divided among wiki 
even in them all there is a juft equality of 
circumftances to be preferv'd, and as diligence is - 
requird in one, and neceffity to be obeyed in 
another, fo duty is to be obferved in the third; 
and yet all thefe with fuch a due regard to one 
another, as that one ducy may not joftle out 
another; amd every thing going on with an ¢ 
quality and juft regard to the nature of the thing, 
the tradefman may go on with a glad heart, and 
a quiet confcience, 

Tuis article is very nice, as I intend to {peak 
to its and ‘tis a dangerous thing indeed to fpeak 
%0, > young tradefmen, treading on od 

bri 
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” brink of duty on one fide, and duty on the 


other fide, fhould pretend to negle& their duty 
to heaven, on pretence that I fay they muft - 
not neglect their fhops : Bur let them do me 
juftice, and they will do themfelves no injury ; 
nor do 1 fear that my arguing on this point 
fhonid give them any juft caufle to go wrong; if” 
they will go wrong, and plead my argument for 
their excufe, it muft be by their abufing my di- 
scttions, and-taking them in pieces, mifplacing 
the words, and disjointing the fenfe, and by 
the fame method they may make blafphemy of 
the {cripture. 

Te duties of life, I fay, muft not interfere 
with one another, muft nor joftle one another 
out of the place, or fo break in as to be preju- 
dicial to one another. It is certainly the duty 
of every chriftian to worfhip God, to pay his 
homage morning and evening to his Maker, and | 
at all other proper feafons to behave as becomes 
a fincere worfhiper of God; nor muft any avo- 
cation, cither of bufinefs or nature, however 
neceffary, interfere with this duty, either in pub- 
lick or im private. This is plainly afferting the 
neceflity of the duty, fo Np man can pretend to 
evade that. 


Bur the duties of nature and religion alfo 
have fuch particular feafons, and thofe feafons 


fo proper to themfclves, and fo fated, as not 


to break in or intrency upon one another, that 


we are really without excufe, if we let any one 


be pleaded for the negledt of the other. Food, 


fleep, ref, and the neceflities of nature, are ¢i- 
ther xcferved for the night, which is a 
| | r 
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for man to reft, or take up fo little room if the, 
day, that they can never be pleaded in bar ‘of 
_» either religion, or employment. : 
| He indeed, who will fleep when he fhould 
| work, and perhaps drink when he fhould fleep, 
turns nature bottom upwards, inverts the ap- 
| pointment of providence, and muft account to 
: himfelf, and afterwards to a. higher judge for 
> the neglect. 
/ Tue devil; if-ic be the devil that tempts, for 
| I-would not wrong Satan himfelf, plays our du- 
| ties often one againft anothet ; and to bring us, 
: if poflible, into confufion in our condua, fubtly 
. throws religion out of its place, to put it in 
/ our way, and ‘to urge us to a breach of what 
’ weought todo : befides this fubtle tempter; for. 
as above I wont charge it all upon the devil, 
we have agreat hand in it ourfelves ; but let it be. 
who it will, I fay, this fubtle tempter hurries the 
; well-meaning tradefman, to aé& in all manner of 
{ irregularity, ‘that he may confound religion and 
‘. bufinefs, and in. the end may deftroy both. 
WuEN the tradefman well-inclin’d rifes early 
in the morning, and is movd, as in duty to 
his Maker he ought, to. pay his morning vows 
to him either in his clofet, or at the church, 
where he hears the fix o'clock. bell. ring to call 
his neighbours to the fame’ duty ; then the fe- 
_ eret hint comes:crofs his happy intention;. that 
he ‘muft go to fuch or: fuch: a: place, that he may 
‘be back time enough. for’ fuch. ether bufinefs as 
-has. been. appointed over night; and both per- 
‘haps.may be -both. lawful. and. neceffary. 5. fo his 
diligence oppreffes his. ‘religion, ‘and away. ‘he 
runs 
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runs to do his bufinefs, and neglects his morn- 
ing facrifice to his Maker. 

On the other hand, and at another time, be- 
ing in his fhop, or his compting-houfe, or ware- 
houfe, a vaft throng of bufinefs upon his hands, 
and the world in his head, when it is highly 
his duty to attend it, and fhall be to his preju- 
dice to abfent himfelf; then the fame deceiver 
prefies him earneftly to go to his clofet, or to 
the church to prayers, during which time his 
cuftomer goes to another place, the neighbours 
mifs him in his fhop, his bufinefs is loft, his re- 
putation fuffers, and by this turn’d into a pra- 
fice, the man may fay his prayers fo long and 
fo unfeafonably ‘till he is undone, and not a 
creditor he has (I may give it him from experi- 
ence) will ufe him the better, or fhew him the 
more favour, when a commiflion of bankrupt 
comes out againft him. 

Tuus I knew once a zealous, pious, religious 
tradefman, who would almoft fhut up his fhop e- 
very day about nine or ten o'clock to call all his 
family together to prayers; and yet he was no 
presbyterian I affure you; I fay, he would almoft 
fhut up his fhop, for he would fuffer none of his 
fervants to be abfent from his family-worhhip. 

Tuis man had certainly been right, had he 
made all his family get up by fix o'clock in the 
morning, and call’d them to prayers before he 
had open’d his fhop; but inftead of that, he 
firft fuffer’d fleep to interfcre with religion, and 
lying a bed to poftpone and joftle out his pray- 
ers, and then to make God almighty amends 
ee himf{elf, wounds his family by making his 

F | prayers 
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prayers interfere with his trade, and fhut his 

cuftomers out of his fhop; the end of which 
was, the poor good man deceiv’d himfelf, and 

dof his bufinefs. | 

| , ANOTHER trade{man, whom I knew perfo- 

{  faally well, was rais’'d in the morning very early, 

} by the outcries of his wife, to go and fetch, 

/ amidwife; It was neceffary in his way to go by 

/. . achurch, where there was always on that day 

, of the week a morning-fermon early, for the 

- _-“fupplying the devotion of fuch’ early chriftians 

as he ; fo the honeft man feeing the door o- 

pen, fteps in, and feeing the minifter juft gone up 

into the pulpit, fits down, joins in the prayers, 

hears the fermon, and goes very gravely home 

again; in fhort, his earneftnefs in the worfhip, 

and attention to what he had heard, quite put 

the errand he was fent about out of his head 3 

and the poor woman in travail, after having wait; 

ed long for the retura of her husband with the 

-amidwife, was obliged, (having run an extreme 

hazard by depending on his expedition,) to dif- 

patch other meflengers, who fetch’d the midwife, 

and fhe was come and the work over, long be- 

fore the fermon was done, or that any body 

heard of the husband: at laft he was met coming 

gravely home from the church, when being up- 

braided with his negligence, in a dreadful fur- 

prife he ftruck his hands together, and cried out, 

flow is my wife! I profefs I forgot zt. 

Wuat hall we fay now to this ill-tim’d devo- 
tion, and who muft tempt the poor man to this 
neglect? certainly had he gone for the midwife, 
it had been much more his duty, than to go to 
hear a {ermon at that time, _ ; ic Iknew 
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.. I knew alfo another tradefman, who was fuch 
a fermon-hunter, and, as there are leCtures and 
fermons preach’d in London, either in the church- 
es, or meeting-houfes, almoft every day in_the 
week, us'd fo afliduoufly to hunt out thefe oc- 
cafions, that whether it was in a church or 
mecting-houfe, or both, he was always abroad 
to hear a fermon, at leaft once every day, and 
fometimes more; and the confequence was, that 
the man loft his trade, his fhop was entire- 
ly neglected, the time which was proper for* 
him to apply to his bufinefs was mifapply’d, his 
trade fell off, and the man broke. 

Now it is true, and I ought to take notice 
of it alfo, that tho’ thefe things happen, and may © 
wrong a tradefman, yet ’tis oftner ten times for 
once, that tradefmen neglect their fhop and bu- 
finefs to follow the track of their vices and ex 
travagance ; fome by taverns, others to the 
gaming-houfes ; others to balls and mafquerades, 
plays, harlequins, and opera's; very few oes too 
much religion. 

Bur my inference ts ftill found, and the more 
effectually fo as to that part ; for if our bufinefs 
and trades are not to be negle&ed, no not for 
the extraordinary excurfions of religion and re- 
ligious duties, much le{s are they to be neglected 
for vices and extravagances. 

Tuts is.an age of gallantry and gaiety, and 
never was the city tran{pos‘d to the court as it 
is now :. the play-houfes and balls are now fil- 
led with citizens and young tradefmen, inftead 
of gentlemen and families of diftin&ion ; the 
fhop-kcepers wear a differing garb now and are 
. | F 2 feen 
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feen with their long wigs and fwords, rather 
than with aprons on, as was formerly the figure 
they made. 

Bur. what is the difference in the confequen- 
ces ? you did not fee in thofe days atts of grace 
for the relief of infolvent debtors almoft every 
feflions of parliament, and yet the jails fill’d with 
infolvents before the next year, though ten or 
twelve thoufand have been releas’d at a time by 
thofe acts. 


Nor did you hear of fo many commiffions 


of bankrupt every week in the gazette, as is now 


the cafe; in a word, whether you take the low- 


er fort of tradefmen, or the higher, where there 
was twenty that fail’d in thofe days, I believe I 
{peak within compafs, if I fay that five hundred 


- turn infolvent now; it is, as I faid above, an 


f 


rage of pleafure, and as the wife man {aid long 
' ago, he that loves pleafure fhall be a poor man. 
; So it isnow: ‘tis an age of drunkennefs and ex- 


travagance, and thonfands ruin themfelves by 
that; ’tis an age of luxurious and expenfive liv- 
ing, and thoufands more undo themfelves by 
that; byt among all our vices nothing ruins a 
trade{man fo effectually, as the neglect of his 
bufinefs: it is true, all thofe things prompt men 
to negle&t their bufinefs, but the more feafon- 
able is the advice; either enter upon no trade, 
undertake no bufinefs, or having undertaken it, 
perfue it diligently ; Drive your trade, that the 
world may not drive you out of trade, and ru- 
in and undo you. 
WirxHourT diligence a man can never through- 
ly underftand his bufinefs ; and how fhould a 
| ie man 
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man thrive, when he does not perfectly know 
what he is doing, or how to doit? application 
to his trade teaches him how to carry it on, as 
much as his going apprentice taught him how 
to fet it up. Certainly that man fhall never im- 
prove in his trading knowledge, that does not 
know his bufinefs, or how to carry it on: the 
diligent tradefman is always the Knowing and. 
complete tradefman. 

Now in order to have a man apply heartily, 


and perfue earneftly the bufinefs he is engag’d in, | 


there is yet another thing neceffary, namely, that 
he fhould delight in it: to follow a trade, and 
not to love and delight in it, isaflavery, a bon- 
dage, nota bufinefs : the fhop is a Bridewell, 
and the warehoufe a houfe of correction to the 


tradefman, if he does not delight in his trade; : 
while he is bound, as we fay, to keep his fhop, : 
he is like the galley-flave chain’d down to the . 
oar ; he tuggs and labours indeed, and exerts - 
the utmoft of his ftrength for fear of the ftrap- | 
pado, and becaufe he is obliged to doit; but when : 
he is on fhore, and is out from the bank, he ab- « 


hors the labour, and hates to come to it again, 


To delight in bufinefS is making bufinefs | 


pleafant and agreeable ; and fuch a tradefman 
cannot but be diligent in it, which according to 
Solomon makes him certainly rich, and in time 


wy mean INRA we ree 


raifes him above the world, and able to inftru&t / 


and encourage thofe who come after him. ~ 
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LETTER VI. 
Of Over - trading. 


STR, 


v, BT is an obfervation indeed of my own, 
S but I believe it will hold true almoft in 
B all the chief trading towns in England, 
That there are more tradefmen undone by hav- 
ing too much trade, than for want of trade. 
Over-trading is among tradefmen as over- lifting 
is among ftrong men; fuch people vain of 
their ftrength, and their pride prompting them 
to put it to the utmoft trial, at laft lift at 
fomething too heavy for them, over-ftrain ‘their 
finews, break fome of nature’s bands, and are 
cripples ever after. 

I take over-trading to be to a fhop-keeper, as 
ambition is to a prince. The late king of Franee, 
the great king Lewis, ambition led him to in- 
vade the dominions of his neighbours ; and 
while upon the Empire here, or “the States Ge- 
neral there, or the Spanifh Netherlands on an- 
other quarter, he was an over-match’' for every 
one, and in their fingle capacity he gain’d from 
them all: but at laft pride made him think him- 
felf a match for them all together, and he enter'd 
into a declar'd war againft the Emperor and the 
Empire, the kings - — and .Gregt-Britain, 

and 
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and the States of Holland all at once: and what 
was the confequence? they reduc’d him to the 
‘utmoft diftrefs, he loft all his conquefts, was 
oblig’d by a difhonourable peace to quit what 
he had got by encroachment, to demolifh his 
-invincible towns, fuch as Pignerol, Dunkirk, ee. 
the two ftrongeft fortreffes in Europe; and in a 
‘word, like a bankrupt monarch, he may in ma- 
ny cafes be faid to have died a beggar. 

Tuus the ftrong man in the.fable, who by 
main ftrength us’d to rive a tree, undertook one 
at laft which wastoo ftrong for him, and it clos’d 
upon his fingers and held him till the wild 
beafts came and devour’d him. Tho’ the ftory 
ds a fable, the moral is good to my prefent pur- 
pofe, and is not at all above my fubje&; J] 
mean, that of a tradefman, who fhould- be 
‘warn’d againft over-trading, as earneftly, and 
with as much paflion, as I would warn a dealer 
in gunpowder to be wary of fire, or a diftiller 
or reftifier of {pirits to moderate his furnace, left 
the heads of his ftills fly off, and he fhould be 
f{calded to death. 

For a young tradefman to over-trade him- 
felf, is like a young {wimmer going out of his 
depth s when if help does not come immediate- 
ly, ‘tis a thoufand to one but he finks, and is 
drown'd. 

AL rafh adventures are condemn’d by ‘his 
prudent part of mankind; but ‘tis as hard to re- 
‘ftrain youth in trade, as ’tis in any other thing, 
where the advantage ftands in view, and the 
danger out of fight: the profits of trade are 


baits to the avaritious fhop-keeper, and he is 
F 4 2'°forward 
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forward to reckon them up to himfelf; but 
does not perhaps caft up the difficulty which there 
may be to compafs it, or the unhappy confe- 
quences of a mifcarriage. 

' For want of this confideration, the tradef- 


gman oftentimes drowns, as I may call it, even 


within his depth ; that is, he finks when he has 
really the fubftance at bottom to keep him up; 
and this is all owing to an adventurous bold 


{pirit in trade, join’d with too great a guft of . 


gain. Avarice is the ruin of many people be- 


_ fides tradefmen; and I might give the late South- 
' fea calamity for an example, in which the longeft 


heads were moft over-reach’d, not fo much by the 
‘wit or cunning of thofe they had to deal with, 


as by the fecret promptings of their own avarice; 
wherein they abundantly verified an old prover- 
bial {peech or faying, (viz.) A covet all lofe; 
fo it was there indeed, and the cunningeft, wifeft, 


‘fharpeft men loft the moft money. 


THERE are two things which may be proper- 
ly call’d over-trading, in a young beginner; 


and by both which tradefmen are often over- 


1. TRADING beyond their ftock. | 

2. GIvinG too large credit. 

A tradefman ought to confider and meafure 
well the extent of his own ftrength; his ftock 
of money and credit is properly his beginning ; 
for credit is a ftock as well as money: he that — 
takes too much credit is really in as much dan- 
ger, as he that gives too much credit; and the 
danger lies particularly in-this, if the tradefman 
over-buys himfelf, that is, buys fafter than he 
can 
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ean fell, buying upon credit, the payments per- 
haps come due too foon for him; the goods 
not being fold, he muft anfwer the bills upon 
the ftrength of his proper ftock; that is, pay 
for them out of his own cafh: if that fhould 


not hold out, he is oblig’d to put off ‘his bills | 


after they are due, or fuffer the impertinence 
of being dunn’d by the creditor, and perhaps by 
fervants and apprentices, and that with the ufual 
indecencies of {uch kind of people. 

Tus impairs his credit, and if he comes to 
deal with the fame merchant, or clothier, or o- 
ther tradefman again, he is treated like one that 
is but an indifferent paymafter3 and tho’ they may 
give him credit as before, yet depending that if 


he bargains for fix months, he will take eight _ 


or nine in the payment, they confider it in the 
price, and ufe him accordingly; and this im- 
pairs his gain: fo that lofs of credit is indeed 
lofs of money, and this weakens him both ways. 

A tradefman thercfore, efpecially at his be- 
ginning, ought to be very wary of taking too 
much credit; he had much better flip the occa- 
fion of buying now and then a bargain to his 
advantage, (for that is ufually the temptation,) 
than buying a greater quantity of goods than he 
can pay for, runinto debt, and be infulted, and 
at laft ruin’d. Merchants and wholefale deal- 
ers, to put off their goods, are very apt to 
prompt young fhopkeepers and young tradefmen 
to buy great quantities of goods, and take large 


credit at firft: but ’tis a {nare that many a young. 


beginner has fallen into, and been ruin’d in the 
very bud; for if the young beginner does = 
| | n 
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find a vent for the quantity, he is undone, 
for at the time of payment the merchant ex- 
pects his money, whether the goods are fold or 
not; and if he cannot pay he is gone at once. 
‘THe tradefman that buys warily, always pays 
furely, and every young beginner ought to buy 
cautioufly: if he has money to pay, he need 
- never fear goods to be had; the merchants 
warehoufes are always open, and they may fup- 
ply themfelves upon all occafions, as they want, 
and as their cuftomers call. a 
_ Ir may pafs for a kind of an objection here, 
that there are fome goods which a tradef{man 
may deal in, which are to be bought at fuch 
and fuch markets only, and at fuch and fuch 
fairs only, that is to fay, are chiefly bought 
there; as the cheefemongers buy their ftocks of 
' cheefe and of butter, the cheefe at feveral fairs 


‘in’ Warwickfhire, as at Atherfton faic in parti- | 


cular, or at ---------- ~ fair in Gloucefter hire, 
and at Sturbridge fair near Cambridge; and their 

‘butter at Ipfwich fair in Suffolk; and fo of 
many other things; but the anfwer is plain, 
thofe things which are generally. bought thus, 
‘are ready money goods, and the tradefman has a 
fure rule for buying, namely, his cafh: but as 
I am fpeaking of taking credit, fo I muft be 
neceffarily fuppos’d to fpeak of fuch goods as are 
‘bought upon credit, as the linen-draper buys of 
the Hambro’ and “Dutch merchants; the woollen- 
draper of the Blackwell-hall men; the haber- 
dafher of the thread merchants; the mercer 
of the weavers and Jta/zan merchants; the filk- 
man of the Turkey merchants; and the like: 
here 


/ 
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here they are under no neceflity of running 
deep into debt, but may buy fparingly, and re- 
cruit again as they fell off. 

{ know fome tradefmen are very fond of 
feeing their fhops well ftockt, and their ware- 
houfes full of goods, and this is a f{nare to 
them, and brings them to buy in more goods 
than they want; but this isa great error, either 
in their judgment or their vanity ; for except in 
retailers fhops, and that in fome trades where 
they muft have a great choice of goods or elfe 
may want 4 trade; otherwife a well-experienc’d 
tradefinan had rather fee his warehoufe too 
empty than too full: if it be too empty, he 
can fill it when he pleafes, if his credit be 
good, or his cafh ftrong; but a throng’d ware- 
houfe is a fign of the want of cuftomers, and of 
abad market; whereas an empty warehoufe is a 
- fign of a nimble demand. 

"Let no young tradefman value himfelf upon 
having a very great throng of goods in hand; 
having juft a neceflary fupply to produce a 
choice of new and fafhionable goods, nay, tho’ 
he be a mercer, for they are the moft under the 
~ neceflity of a large ftock of goods; but I fay, 
fuppofing even the mercer, to have a tolerable 
fhew and choice of fafhionable goods, that gives 
his fhop a repmtation, he derives no credit at all 
froma throng of old fhop-keepers, as they callthem, 
(viz.) out-of-fafhion things: but in other trades 

‘tis much more a needful caution ; a few goods, 
and a quick fale, is the beauty of a tradefman’s | 
warehoufe, or foop either ‘and ’tis his wifdom 
to keep: himfelf ‘in that ‘pofture.* ‘that his pay- 
ments 
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ments may come in on his front, as faft as they 
go out in his rear; that he may be able to an- 
{wer the demands of his merchants or dealers, - 
and, if poflible, let no man come twice for - 
money. | 
Tre reafon of this is plain, and leads me 
+ back to where I began; credit is ftock, and a 
well {upported is as good as a ftock, and will 
be as durable. A tradef{man whofe credit is 
good, untoucht, unfpotted, and who, as above, 
has maintain’d it with care, fhall in many cafes 
buy his goods as cheap at three or four months 
time of payment, as another man fhall with 
ready money ; I fay in fome cafes, and in goods 
which are ordinarily fold for time, as all our 
manufactures, the Bay trade excepted, generally 
are.. 

He then that keeps his credit unfhaken, has 
a double ftock ; I mean, ‘tis an addition to his 
real ftock, and often {uperior to it: nay, I have 
known feveral confiderable tradefmen in this 
city who have traded with great fuccefs, and 
to avery confiderable degree, and yet have not 
had at bottom one fhilling real ftock; but by 
the ftrength of their reputation, being fober 
and.diligent, and having with care preferv'd the 
eharatter of honeft men, and the credit of their 
bufinefs, by cautious dealing, and punctual pay- 
ments, they have gone on till the gain of their 
trade has effe@ually eftablifh’d them, and they 
have raisd eftates out of nothing. 

But to return to the dark fide, viz. over- 
trading; the fecond danger is the giving too 
much credit. He that takes credit may give 

_ credit, 
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credit, but he muft be exceeding watchful ; for 
‘tis the moft dangerous {tate of life that a tradef- 
mani can live in, for he is in as much jeopardy 
- as a feaman upon a lee-fhore. 

_ Is the people he trufts fail, or fail but of a | 
‘punctual compliance with him, he can never 
{upport his own credit, unlefs by the caution I 
am now giving; that is, to be very fure not to 
give fo much credit as he takes. 

By the word fo much, I muft be underftood 
thus, either he muft fell for fhorter time than 
he takes, or in lefs quantity; the laft is the 
fafeft, namely, that he fhould be fure not to 
truft out fo much as he is trufted with. If he 
has a real ftock indeed, befides the credit he 
takes, that indeed makes the cafe differ; and 
aman that can pay his own debts, whether 
other people pay him or no, that man is out of 
the queftion; he is paft danger, and cannot be 
hurt: But if he trufts beyond the extent of his 
{tock and credit, ‘even HE may be overthrown 
too. 

THERE were many fad examples of this in the 
time of the late war, and in the days when the 
publick credit was in a more precaridus condition. 
than it has been fince; I fay, fad examples, vz. 
when tradefmen in flourifhing circumftances, and 
who had indeed good eftates at bottom, and were 
in full credit themfelves, trufted the publick 
with too great fums; which not coming in at 
the time expected, either by the deficiency of 
the funds given by parliament, and the parlia- 
ment themfelves not foon making good thofe 
deficiencies, or by other difatters of thofe cy 
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: - their money not coming in to anfwer 
their demands, they were ruin’d; at leaft, their 
credit wounded, and fome quite undone, who 
yet, had they been paid, could have paid all 
their own debts, and had good fums of money 
left. | 

OTHERS, who had ability to afford it, were 
oblig’d to fell their tallies and orders at 40 or 50 
per cent. lofs; from whence proceeded that 
black trade of buying and felling navy and 
vitualling bills, and tran{port debts, by which 
the brokers and ufurers got eftates, and many 
thoufands of tradefmen were brought to. no- 
thing; even thofe that ftood it, loft great fums 
of. money by felling their tallies: but credit 
cannot be bought too dear; and the throwing 
away one half to fave the other, was much 
better than finking under the burthen; like a 
failor in a ftorm, who to lighten the fhip wal- 
lowing in the trough of the fea, will throw 
the choiceft goods over-board, even to half the 
cargo, in order to keep the fhip above water, 
and fave their lives, 

THESE were terrible examples of over-trading 
,indeed; the men were tempted by the high 
price which the government gave for their 
goods, and which they were oblig’d to give, be- 
caufe of the badnefs of the publick credit at 
that time; But this was not fufficient to make 
good the lofs fuftain’d in the fale of the tallies, 
fo that even they that fold and were able to 
ftand without ruin, were yet great fufferers, and 
had enough to do to keep up-theér credit. 


Tus 
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' Tus was the effe& of giving over much cre- | 
dit ; for tho’ it was the government itfelf which 
they trufted, yet neither could the government 
itfelf keep up the finking credit of thofe whom 
it was indebted to; and indeed, how fhould it, 
when it was not able to fupport its own credit? 
But that by the way. I return to the young 
tradef{man, whom we are now {peaking about. 
_ It is his greateft prudence therefore, after he 
has confider’d his own fund, and the ftock he 
has to reft upon; I fay, his next bufinefs is to 
take care of his credit, and next to limiting 
his. buying-liberty, let him be fure to limit his 
felling ; could the tradefman buy all upon‘ cre- 
dit, and fell all for ready money, he might 
turn ufurer, and put his own ftock out to in- 
tereft, or buy land with it, for he would have 
no occafion for one fhilling of it: but fince 
that is not expected, nor can be done, it is his 
bufinefs to act with prudence in both parts, I 
mean, of taking and giving credit; and the beft 
rule}to be given him for it is, never to give fo 
much credit as he takes, by at leaft one third 
part. 

By giving credit I do not mean, that even all 
the goods which he buys upon credit may not 
be fold upon credit ; perhaps they are goods 
which are ufually fold fo, and no otherwife : 
but the alternative is before him thus; either he 
muft not give fo much credit in quantity of 
goods, or not fo long credit in relation to time : 
for example, _ 

SUPPOSE the young tradefman buys ten thou- 
{and pounds value of goods on credit, and this 
F 2 tcih 
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ten thoufand pounds are fold for eleven thoufand 
pounds likewife on. credit ; if the time given 
be the fame, the man is in a ftate of apparent 


deftru€tion, and ‘tis a hundred to one but he is 


blown up ; perhaps he owes the ten thoufand 


pound to twenty men, perhaps the eleven thou-_ 


fand pound is owing to him by two hundred 


- men: it is fcarce poffible that thefe two hun- | 


dred petty cuftomers of his, fhould all fo pun@u- 
ally comply with their payments, as to enable 
him to comply with his ; and if two or three 
thoufand pounds fall fhort, the poor tradefman, 
unlefs he has a fund to fupport the deficiency, 
muft be undone. 

But if the: man had bought ten thoufand 
pounds at fix or eight months credit, and had 
fold them all again as above to his two hundred 
cuftomers, at three months and four months 
credit, then it might be fuppofed all, or the 
sreateft part of them, would have paid time e- 
nough to make his payments good ; if not, all 
would be loft ftill. | 

But on the other hand, fuppofe he had fold 
but three thoufand pounds worth of the ten for 
ready money, and had fold the reft for fix months 
credit ; it might be fuppos’d that the three thou- 
fand pounds in cafh, and what elfe the two 
hundred debtors might pay in time, might ftop 
the mouths of the frade(mant s creditors, ’till the 
difference might be made good. 

So eafy a thing is it for a tradef{man to lofe 
his credit in trade, and fo hard is it once upon 
fuch a blow to retrieve it again: what need then 
is there for the trade{man to guard himielf a- 

gainft 
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Saint running too far into debt, of letting o- 
ther people run too far into debt to him; for 
if they do not pay him, he cannot pay others, | 
and the next thing is a commiffion of bank- 
rupt, and fo the tradefman may be undone, 
tho’ he has eleven thoufand pound to pay teri | 
with. 
If is trie, it is not poffible in a country 
where there is fuch an infinite extent of trade 
as we fee manag’ in this kingdom, thar ei- 
ther on one hand or another it can be carried 
on, without a reciprocal credit both taken and 
given ; 3 but it is fo nice af article, that I am 
of opinion, as many tradefmen break with giving 
too much credit, as break with taking it. The 
danger indeed is mutual, and very great: what- 
ever then the young tradefman omits, Ict him 
guard againft both his giving and taking too much 
credit. 

Bur there are divers ways of over-tradirig, 
befides this of taking and giving too much credit; 
and one of thefe is the running out into projects 
and heavy undertakings, either out of the com- 
mon road which the tradef{man is already engaged 
in, or gtafping at too many undertakings at 
once, and having, as it is vulgatly exprefs'd, too 
many irons in the fire at a time; in both which 
cafes the tradefman is often wounded, and that 
deeply, fometimes too deep to recover. 

THE confequences of thofe adventures ard 
generally fuch as thefe; firft, that they ftock- 
ftarve the tradefman, and impoverifh him in his 
Ordinary bufinefs, which is the main fupport of 
his family; they leffen his ftrength, and while 
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his trade is not leffen’d, yet his ftock is leffen’d ; 
_ and as they very rarely add to his credit, {9 if they 
leffen the man’s ftock, they weaken him in the 
main,:- and he muft at laft faint under it. 
SECONDLY, as they leffen his ftock, fo they 
draw from it in the moft fenfible part ; they 
wound him in the tendereft and moft nervous 
part; forthey always draw away his ready mo- 
ney: and what follows? The money, which was 
before the finews of his bufinefs, the life of his 


reece 


— guifhes, his credit by degrees flags and goes off, 
and the tradefman falls under the weight. 
Tuus have I {een many a flousifhing tradef- 
man fenfibly decay ; his credit has firft a little 
fuffer'd, then for want of that credit trade has 
declin’d; that isto fay, he has been obliged to 
trade for lefs and lefs, ‘till at laft he is wafted and 
reducd: if he has been wife enough and wary e- 
nough to draw out betimes, and avaid breaking, 
he has yet come out of trade, like an old gua. 
Ld foldier out of the wars, maim’d, bruis’d, fick 
reduc'd, and fitter for an hofpital than a fhop ; 
fuch miferable havock has launching out intq 
projects and remote undertakings made among 
tradefmen. | 
Bur the fafe tradefman is he, that avoiding 
all fuch remote e¢xcurfigns, keeps clofe within 
the verge of his own affairs; minds his fhop, or 
warehoufe, and confining himfelf to what be- 
Jongs to him there, goes on, in the road of his 
bufinefs without launching into unknown oce- 


ans ; | 
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ans; and content with the gain of his own trade, 
is neither led by ambition, or avarice; and nei- 
ther cevets to be greater or richer by fuch un- 
certain and hazardous attempts. — 


I am, &e. 
NCEE E EAN AOR AIEEE 
LETTER VIL. 


oF the Tradefman in diftrefi, and becom- 
ing Bankrupt. 


SIR, 


Somes N former times it was a difmal and cala- 
mitous thing for a tradefman to break: 
mf@ie where it befell a family, it put all into. 

confufion and diftraftion; the man in the utmoft 
terror, fright, and diftrefs, ran away with what 
goods he could get off, as if the houfe was on 
fire, to get into the Fryars, or the Mint ; the 
family fled one one way, and ome another, like 
people in defperation ; the wife to her father 
and mother, #f fhe had any, andthe children 
fome to one relation, fome to another; a fta- 
tute (fo they vulgarly call a commiffion of bank- 
rupt) came and fwept away all, and oftentimes — 
confum’d it too, and left little or nothing, ci- 
ther to pay the creditors, or relieve the bank- 
tupt. This made the bankrupt defperate,. and 
inade him fly to thofe places of fhelter with his 
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goods, aaa hatden’d by the cruelty of the 
creditors, he chofe to {pend all the effects which 


fhould have paid the creditors, and at laft perifh’d | 


in mifery. 

Bur now the cafe is alter’'d : men make fo 
little of breaking, that many times the family 
fcarce removes for it 5; a commiflion of bank- 
rupt is fo familiar a thing, that the debtor often- 
times caufes it to be taken out in his favour, 
that he may the fooner be effectually deliverd 
from all his creditors at once, the law obliging 
_ him only to give a full account of himfelf up- 
on oath to the commiflioners, who, when they 
fee his integrity, may effe@ually deliver him 
from all farther moleftation, give him a part e¢- 
ven of the creditor’s eftate, and fo he may pufh 
into the world again, and try whether he can- 
" not retrieve his fortunes by a better management, 

or with better fuccefs for the future. 

SoME have faid, this law is too favourable to 
the bankrupt ; that it makes tradefmen care- 
lefs; that they value not breaking at all, but run 
on at all hazards, venturing without forecaft and 
without confideration, knowing they may come 
off again fo cheap and fo eafie, if they mifcar- 
ry: but though I cannot enter here into a long 
debate upon that fubject, yet 'I may have room 
to.fay, that.Ldiffer from thofe people very much; 
for though the terror of the commiffion is in 
fome meafure abated; as indeed it ought to be, 


becaufe it was before exorbitant and unreafona- 


ble ; yet the terror of ruining a man’s family, 
finking his: fortunes, blafting his credit, and 
throwing him out of bufine{s, and into the wonft 

- : _ of 
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of difgrace that a tradefman can fall ‘into, this. 
is not taken away, or abated at all ; and this. 
to an honeft trading man is as bad as all the: 
reft ever was or could be. 

Nor can a man be {uppos’d in the rupture of 
his affairs, to receive any comfort, orto {ce thro’. — 
his difafters into the little relief which he may, 
._ and at the fame time cannot be {ure he fhall, 
- receive at the end of his troubles, from the 
mercy of the commiffion. 

THESE are poor things and very trifling, for 
a tradef{man to entertain thoughts of a breach 
from, efpecially with any profpe& of fatisfacti- 
on 3 nor can any tradefman with the leaft fha-. 
dow of principle entertain any thought of break-: 
ing, but with the utmoft averfion, and even: 
abhorrence ; for the circumftances of it are at- 
tended with fo many mortifications, and fo ma- 
ny fhocking things, contrary to all the views 
and expectations that a tradefman can begin the: 
world with, that he cannot think of it, but as 
we do of the grave, with a chilnefs upon the 
blood,. and atremor in the fpirits. Breaking is 
the death of a tradefman; he is mortally ftabb’d, 
Or, as we may fay, fhot thro: the head in his 
trading capacity ; his fhop is fhut up, as it is . 
when a man is buried; his credit, the life 
and blood of his trade, is ftagnated; and his at- 
tendance, which was the pulfe of his bufinefs, 
is ftopt, and beats‘no more ; in a word, his 
fame, and even name as to trade, is buried, 
and the commiffioners, that act upon him, and all 
their proceedings, are but like the executors of the 
defunt, dividing the ruins of his fortune, and 
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ae laft, his ictal is a kind of performing 
the obfequics for the dead, and praying him out 
of purgatory, 

Dip ever tradefman fet up on purpofe to 
break ? Did ever a man build himfelf a houfe 
On purpofe to have it burnt down? I can by — 
no means grant that any tradefman, at leaft in 
his fénfes, can entertain the leaft fatisfaétion in 
his trading, or abate any thing of his dilrgence 
in trade, from the eafinefs of breaking, or the 
abated feverities of the bankrupt act., 

I cou’d argue it from the nature of the a& it 
felf, which indeed was made, and 1s effectual, 
chiefly for the relicf of creditors, not debtors ; 
to fecure the bankrupt’s effets for the ufe of 
thofe to whom it of right belongs, and to pre- 
vent the extravagant expences of the commiif- 
fion, which before was fuch as often devour’d 
all, ruining both the bankrupt and his creditors 
too. This the prefent law has providently 
put a ftop to, and the creditors now are fecure 
in this point, that what is to be had, .what the 
poor tradefman has left, they are fure to have 
preferv'd for, and divided among them, whieh 
indeed before they were not: The cafe is fo 
well known, and fo recent in every tradcfman’s 
memory, that I need not take up any more of 
your time about it. 

As to the encouragements in the a& for the 
bahkrupt,; they are only thefe, namely, that 
upon his honeft and faithfal furrender of his 
affairs, he fhall be fet at liberty; and if they {eé 
caufe, they, the creditors, may give him back a 
{mall gratification for his diftoyering his effects, 

and 
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and affifting to the recovery of them; and all 
this, which amounts to very little, is upon his 
being, as I have faid, entirely honeft, and hav-— 
ing run thro’ all poffible examinations and pur- 
gations, and that it is at the peril of his life if he 
prevaricates. . 

Are thefe encouragements to tradefinen to 

be negligent and carelefs of the event of things? 
Will any man in his wits fail in his trade, 
break his credit, and fhut up his fhop for thefe 
profpects? Or will he comfort himfelf in cafe 
he is forced to fail, I fay, will he comfort him- 
felf with thefe little benéfits, and make the 
matter eafy to himfelf on that account? He. 
muft have a very mean fpirit that can do this, 
and muft act upon vety mean principles in life, 
who can fall with fatisfattiodn, On purpofe to 
rife no higher than this; ‘tis like a man going 
to bed on purpofé to tife naked, pleafing him- 
felf with the thouglits that tho’ he fhall have no 
cloaths to put on, yet he fhall havé the liberty 
to get out of bed and fhift for himfelf. 
On thefe accounts, and fomeé others, too long 
to mention here, I think ’tis out of doubt that 
the eafinefs of the proceedings on cominiflions 
of bankrupt, can be no encouragement to any 
tradefman to break, or fo much as to entertain 
the thoughts of it, with Jefs horror and aver- 
fion than He would have done before this law 
Was made. 

Bur I mutt come now to {peak of the tradef- 
nati in his real ftate of mortification, and un- 
der the inévitable neceflity of a blow upon his 
affairs: He has had loffes in his bufinefs, fuch 
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as are too heavy for his ftock to fupport; he 
has perhaps launch’d out in trade beyond his 
reach; either he has. fo many bad debts that he 
cannot find by his books he has enough left to 
pay his creditors; or his debts lie out of his 
reach, and he can’t get them in, which in one 
refpect is as bad; he has more bills running: a~ 
gaint him than he knows how to pay; and cre~ 
ditors dunning him who it is hard for him to 
comply with; and this by degrees finks his 
credit. 

Now could the poor ‘unhappy tradefman take 
good advice, now would be his time to pre- 
vent his utter ruin, and let his cafe be better or 
worfe, his way is clear, - 

Ir it be only that he has Suerte: hinifelf in 
trade, taken too much credit, and is loaded 
with goods; or given too much credit, .and can- 
not get his debts in; but that upon cafting-up 
his books he finds his circumftances good at bot- — 
tom, tho’ his credit has fuffer'd by his effeéts 
being out of his hands; let him endeavour ta 
retrench, let him check his carrier in trade 5 
immediately take fome extraordinary meafures 
to get in his debts, or fome extraordinary mea- 
fures, if he can, to raife moncy in the mean 
time, till thofe debts come in, that he may ftop 
the crowd of prefent demands; if this will not 
do, I¢et him treat with fome of his principal cre- 
ditors, fhewing them a true and faithful ftate of 
his affairs, and giving them the beft affurances 
he can of payment, that they may be eafy with 
him till he can get in his debts; and then. with 
the utmoft care draw in his trade within. the 

due 
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due compafs of his ftock, and be fure never to 
run out again farther than he is able to anfwer, 
let the profpect of advantage be what it will ; 
and by this method he may perhaps recover his 
credit again ; at leaft he may prevent his ruin: 
But this is always fuppofing the man has a firm 
bottom, that he is found in the main, and that 
his ftock is at leaft fufficient to pay all his 
debts. : 

Bur the diffigulty which I am propofing to. 
{peak of, is when the poor tradefman, diftrefs‘d 
as above in point of credit, looking into his 
affairs, finds that his ftock is diminifhed, or 
perhaps entirely funk ; that in fhort he has. 
fuch loffes, and fuch difappointments in his bu- 
finefs, that he is not found at bottom; that he 
has run too far, and that his own ftock being 
wafted or funk, he has not really fufficient to 
pay his debts; what is this man’s bufinef{s? and 
what courfe fhallhe take? 

I know the ordinary courfe with fuch tradef- 
men is this; it is true, faysthe poor man, Iam 
running down, and I have loft fo much in fuch 
a place, and fo much by fuch a chapman that 
broke, and in fhort, fa much that I am worfe 
than nothing ; but come, 1 have fuch a thing, 
before me, orl have undertaken fuch a projea, 
or I have fuch an adventure abroad, if it fuc- 
ceeds I may recover again; Ill try my utmoft; 
Til never drown while I can fwim; Ill never 
fall while I can ftand; who knows but I may 
pet over it? Ina word, the poor man is loth to 
come to the fatal day; loth to have his name 
in the gazette, and {cc his wife and family turn’d 
... out 
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out of doors, ahd the like; who can blame 
him? or who is not, in the ike cafe, apt to 
take thé like meafiires? for ’tis natural to us all 
to put the evil day far from us; at leaft, to put 
it as far off as We can: tho’ the eriminal believes 


he fhall be executed at laft, yet he accepts of 
every reprieve, 49 it puts him within the pofli- 


bility of an efcape, arid that as long as there is 


life there is hopes ; but at laft, the dead warrant | 


eomes dowfi, flien he fees. déath unavoidable, 
and gives himfelf up to defpair. | 

InpEep fHe talcfa€tor was in the right to ac- 
cept, as I fay, of every reprieve; but it is quite 
otherwifé in the téadefman’s cafe; and if I may 
give hiniarule, faf¢, and in its erid comfortable, 
in proportion to his citcumftancés, biit to be 
fure, out of queftion juft, Honeft and prudent, it 
is this: | 

Wuen he perceives his cafe as above, and 
knows that if his new adventures or projects 
fhould fail, he ¢anriot by any means ftand or 
fupport himifelf, I not only give it as my advice 


to all tradefitien, dstheit intcreft, but infift upon | 


it, as they aré honeft men they fhould break; that 
is, ftop in tithe s Fear not to do that which rie- 
ceflity obliges you to do; but above all, fear 
not to do that early, which if omitted, neceflity 
will oblige you to deo late. i 

. FIRST, let me atgue upon the honefty of it, 
and next upon the prudeticé of it. Certainly 
honefty obliges every man, when he fees that 
his ftock is gori¢, that he is below the level, 


and eatirig into the eftates of bther men, to put 4_ 


ftop to it; andto do it in timé, while fomething 
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is left. It has been a fault, without doubt, to 
break in upon other mens eftatés at all; but per- 
haps a plea thay be made that it was ignorantly’ 
doné, and they did not think they were ran fo 
far, asto be worfe than nothing; or fome fud- 
den difafter may havé occafion’d it, which they 
did not ¢xpedt, atid it thay be cond not forefee; 
both which may indeed happen to a tradefitidn,,. 
tho’ the former can hardly happen without his 
fault, becaufe he ought to be always acquaint- 
ing hinifelf with his books, ftating his expences 
and his profits, and cafting things up frequently, 
at leaft in his head, fo as always to know whe- 
ther te gods backward ot forward. Thé latter, 
‘ namely, fudden difafter, may happen fo to atiy 
tradefmatt as that he may be undone, and it 
thay not be his fault; for ruin forhetimes falls as 
fiddenly as unavoidably upon a tradefman, tho” 
there are but very few incidents of that kind, 
which may not be accounted for ih fuch 4 man- 
ner as to charge it upon his pradence. 

Some cafes may indeed happeh, fomie difaf 
ters may befall a tradefman, which it wads not 
poflible he fhould forefee; as fit¢, floods of 
water, thieves, and many fuch; and in thofe 
cafes the difafter is vifible, the plea is open, eve- 
ry body allows it, the man can have no blame. 
A prodigious tide from the fea, join’d with a 
great fréfh or flood in the river Dee, deftroy’d 
the new Wharf below the Roodee at Weft Chef- 
ter, and tore down the metchants warehoufes 
there, and drove away not only all the goods, 
but even the buildings and all together, into 
~ the fea; Now, if a-poor flop-keeper, in Chefier 
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had a large parcel of goods lying there, perhaps: 
newly landed in order to be brought up to the: - 
city, but were all {wept away, if, [ fay, the poor. 
‘tradef{man was ruin’d by the lofs of thofe goods 
on that occafion, the creditors would {ee reafon 

in it that they fhould every one take a fhare in 
rhe lofs; the tradefman was not to blame. 

LikEwIse in the diftrefs of the late fire which 
began in Thames-ffreet, near Bear-key, a grocer 
might have had a quantity of goods in a ware- 
houfe thereabouts, or his fhop might be there, 
and the goods perhaps might be fugars, or cur- 
rants, or tobacco, or any other goods in his way, 
which cou’d not be eafily removd; this fire. 
was a furprize, it was a blaft of: powder, it was. 
at noon-day, when no perfon cou’d forfee it; 
the man may have been undone and be in no. 
fault himfelf, one way or other; no man can 
reafonably fay to him, why did. you keep fo 
many goods upon your hands, or in fuch a 
place? for it was his proper bufinefs. both to 
have a ftock of goods, and to have them in 
fuch a place; every thing was in the right poe. 
fition, and in the order which the nature of his 
trade requir'd, 

On the other hand, if it was the breaking ae | 
a particular chapman, or an adventure by. fea, 
the creditors would perhaps reflect on his pru- 
dence, why fhould any man truft a fingle chap-. 
man fo much, or adventure fo much in one fin-. 
gle bottom, and uninfur'd, as that the lofs of it 
would be his undoing? 

Bur there are other (however) cafes which may. 
happen toa pera ea ; and by which he may be ag 

stat once 
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once reduc’d below his proper ftock, and have 

' nothing left to trade on but his credit, that is to 
fay, the eftates of his creditors; In fuch a cafe, 
I queftion whether it can be honeft for any man 

to continue trading ; for firft, it is making his 
Creditors run an unjuft hazard without their con- 
fent; indeed, if he difcovers his condition to 
one or two of them, who are men of capital | 
{tocks, and will fupport him, they giving him leave 
to pay others off, and go on at their rifques, thae 
alters the cafe; or if he hasa ready money trade, 
that will apparently raife him again, and he runs 
no more hazards, but is fure he fhall at leaft 
run out no farther; in thefe two cafes (and I 
do not know anouney) he may with honefty 
continue. 

On the contrary, when he fees himfelf evi- 
dently running out, and declining, and has on- 
jy a fhift here, and a fhift there, to lay hold on, 
as finking men generally do; and knows, that 
unlefs ‘fomething extraordinary happen, which 
pethaps alfo is not probable, he muft fall; for 
fuch:a man to go on, and trade in the ordinary | 
way, notwithftanding loffes, and hazards, in fuch 
a cafe I affirm he cannot aét the honeft man, he 
cannot go on with juftice to his creditors or his 
family; he ought to call his creditors together, 
lay his circumftances honeftly before them, and 
pay as far as it will go; if his creditors will do 
any thing gencroufly for him, to enable him to 
Zo on again, well and good, but he cannot ho- 
neftly oblige them to run the rifque of his uns 
fortunate progrefs, and to venture their eftates 

.on his bottom, after his bottom is really no- 
~thing at all but their money... . Bur 


But I pafs from the honefty to the prudence 
of it; from what regards his creditors, to what 
regards himfelf; and I affirm, nothing can be 
more imprudent and impolitick, as it regards 
himfelf and his family, than to go on after he. 
fees his circumftances irrecoverable. If he has 
any confideration for himfelf, or his future hap- 
pinefs, he will ftop in rime, and not be afraid 
of meeting the mifchief which he fees follows 

too faft for him to efcape : be not fo afraid of 
breaking, as not to break ‘till neceflity forces 
you, and that you have nothing left ; in a word, 
J {peak it to every declining tradefman, if you 
Jove yourfelf, your family, or your reputation, 
and would ever hope to look the world in the 
face again, break in time. | 

By breaking in time you will fir obtain the 
character of an honeft, tho’ unfortunate man ; 
tis owing to the contrary courfe, which is in- 
deed the ordinary practice of tradefmen, name- 
ly, not to break ‘till they run the bottom quite 
out, and have little or nothing left to pay s I 
fay, ‘tis owing to this, that fome people think 
all men that break are knaves; the cenfure ‘tis 
true is unjuft; but the caufe is owing to the 

-indifcretion, to call it no worfe, of the poor 
tradefmen, who putting the mifchief as far frona 
them asthey can, trade on to the laft gafp; ‘till 
a throng of creditors coming on them together, 
or being arrefted, and not able to get bail, 

_- or by fome fuch publick blow to their credit, they 
are brought to a ftop or breach of courfe; like a 
man fighting to the laft gafp who is knock'ddowg, 

and laid on the ground, and then his refiftance 

as 
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isat an end; for indeed a trade{man pufhing on 
under irrefiftible misfortunes is but fighting with 
the world to the laft drop, and with fuch une- 
qual odds, that like the foldier farrounded with 
enemies, he muft be kill’; { the debtor mut 
fink, it cannot be prevented. 

Ir is truc alfo, the man that thus ftruggles to the 
laft, brings upon him an univerfal reproach, and 
a cenfure, that is not enly unavoidable, bur 
juft, which is worfe ; but when a man hreaks 
in time, he may hold up his face to his credit- 
ors, and tell them, that he could have gone on 
a confiderable while longer, but that he fhould 
have had lefs left to pay them with, and that 

-he has chofen to flop while he may be able ta 
give them fo confiderable a fym, a8 may cone 
vince them of his integrity. 

We have a great clamour among us of the 
cruelty of creditors ; and it is a ‘papular cla- 
mour, that goes a great way with fame people ; 
but let them tell us when ever creditors were 
cruel, when the debtor came thus to them with 
rss. in the pound in his offer; perhaps when 
the debtor has run ta the u¢moft, and there ap- 
pears to be little or nothing left, he has been 
usd roughly, and ’tis enough ta provoke a cre- 
ditor, indeed to be offer'd a fhilling or half a 
crown in the pound for a large debt, when had 
the debtor been honeft, and broke in time, they 
might have receiv'd perhaps two thirds of their 
debt, and the debtor been in better condition 
too. 

BREAK then in time, young tradefman! if 

Fou fe you arc going dawa, and that the ha 
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zard of going on is doubtful; you will certains 
ly be receiv’d by your creditors with compafli- 
on, and with a generous treatment; and whatever 
happens, you will be able to begin the world — 
again with the title of an honeft man; even 
the fame creditors will embark with you again, 
and be more forward to give you credit than 
before. | 

IT istrue, moft tradefimen that break merit the 
" name of knave or difhoneft man, but ’tis not fo 
with all ; the reafon of the difference lies chiefly. . 
in the manner of their breaking, vzz. whether - 
fooner or later: It is poffible, he may be an honeft 
man who cannot, but he can never be honeft 
that can, and w// not pay his debts. Now he, 
that being able to pay fifteen fhillingsin the pound, 
will ftruggle on till he fees he fhall not be able to 
pay half a crown in the pound, this man was 
able to pay, but would not ; and therefore, ds 
aboye, cannot be an honeft man. | 

In the next place, what fhall we fay to the 
peace and fatisfa&tion of mind in breaking, which 
the tradefman will always have when he atts 
the honeft part, and breaks betimes; compared 
to that guilt and chagrin of the mind, occafi- 
oned by a running on, as I faid, to the laft 
gafp, when they have little to pay ? Then indeed 
the tradefman can expe no quarter from his cre- 
ditors, and will have no quiet in himfelf. | 

I might inftance here the miferable, anxious, 
perplexed life, which the poor tradefman lives 
under; the diftreffes and extremities of his de+ 
clining ftate; how harafs’d and tormented for 
moncy; what fhifts he is driven to for fupport- 
= ing; 
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img himfelf; how many little, mean, and- even 
wicked things will even the religous tradefman 
ftoop to in his diftrefs; to deliver himfelf, even 
{uch things, as his very foul would abhor at 
another time ; and for which he goes perhaps 
with a wounded confcience all his life after? _ 

By giving up eatly, all this, which is the moft 
dreadful part of all the reft, would be prevent-’ 
ed. Ihave heard many an honeft unfortunate 
man confefs this, and repent, even with tears, 
that they had not learn’d to defpair in trade 
fome years fooner than they did, by which they 
had avoided falling into many foul and foolifhi 
actions, which they afterwards had been driven 
to by the extremity of their affairs. 


I am, Ge. 
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LETTER VI 


Of the. ordinary Occafions of the Ruin 
of Tradefmens | 


SIR, | 
Sno e CaN ae | a eo. ue ae ae ° 
epee HEN I have, as in. my laft, given 


Pw ie advice to tradefmen, when they fall 


Le) 


Pie into difficulties, and find they are run 
mated behind-hand; to break in time, be-— 
fore they run on too far, and thereby prevent 
the. confequences of a ‘fatal running on to ex- 
‘tremity, ‘tis but juft I fhould give them fome 

- =#H need- 
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needful dire&tions, to avoid, if poffible, break- 
ing at all 

In order to this, I will briefly enquire what 
are the ordinary originals of a tradefman’s ruin 
in bufinefs: to fay ’tis meghgence, when I have 
already prefs'd to a clofe application and 4z/z- 
gence; that ‘tis launching into, and grafping at, 
more bufinefs than their ftock, or perhaps their 
underftandings are able to manage: when | 
have already {poken of the fatal confequences 
of over-trading; to fay ’tis trufting carelefly 
people unable to pay, and running too rafhly 
into debt: when I have a/ready fpoken of tak- 
ing and giving too much credit; this would all 
be but faying the fame thing over again; and I 
am too full of particulars, in this important — 
cafe, to have any need of tautologies and repe- 
titions: . but there are a great many ways by 
which tradefmen precipitate themfelves into . 
ruin, befidesthofe, and fome that need explain- 3 
ing and enlarging upon. : a 

1. SoME, e/pecially retaslers, ruin themfelves . 
by fixing their fhops in fuch places as are im- 
proper for their bufinefs. In moft towns, but 
particularly in the city of London, there are 
places as it were appropriated to particular trades, 
and where the trades which are plac’d there 
fucceed very well, but would do very ill any 
where elfe, or any other. trades in the fame 
places; as the orange-merchants and wet-falters 
about Billing/gate, and in Thames-ftreet ; the 
- coftermongers at the Three Cranes; the whole- 
fale cheefemongers in Thames-frreet; the mer- 
cers and drapers in the high ftreets, fach as 

| - : Cheapfide > ° 
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Cheapfide; Ludgate-ftreet, Cornhill, Roand-conrt; 
and Gracecharch-ftreet, Orc. | 

Pray what would -a bookfeller make of his 
bufinefs at Billing(gate; or a mercer in Tower: 

ftreét, of near the Cuffom-houfe ; or a dtaper in 
I hames-fircet, of about Queen-hithe? Many 
trades have their peculiar ftreets; and propet 
places fot the fale of their goods, where people 
expe to find fuch fhops; and confequently, 
when they want fuch goods, they go thither for 
them; as the bookfellers in S¢#. Paul's church- 
yard, about the Exchange, Temple and the 
Strand, dc. the mercers on both fides Ladzate, 
_ in Rownd-court, and Gracechurch and Lombard- 
freets; the fhoemakers in St. Martins le grand, 
and Shoemaker-row; the coachmakers in Long- 
acre, Queen-ftreet, and Bifbopf{eate ; butchers int 
Eaftcheap, and fuel: like. 
. For a tradefman to open his fhop in a place 
y.. unreforted-to, of in a place where his trade is 
+ not agreeable, and where ’tis not expetted, ’tis 
-~ ho wonder if he has no trade. hat retale 
' trade would a milliner have among the fifh- 
mongers fhops on Fifhffreet-hill; or a toy-mart 
about ad When a fhop is ill chofen, 
_ the tradefman ftarves, he is out of the way, 
and bufinefs will not follow him that runs away 
from it: fappofe a fhip-chandler fhould fet up 
int Hofbonrn, or 4 block-maker in Whitecrofs- - 
ffreet, an anchor-fmith at Moorgate, or a coach 
maker in Redyiff, and the like? 

If is trae, we have feen a kind of fate dt 
tend the very firects and rows where fuch trades 
have been gather'd together; and a ftreet famous 
Oe Pee en ee tele aed 
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fome-years ago, fhall, in a few years after, be 
quite forfaken; as Pater-nofter- row for mercers, 
St. Paul's church yard for woollen-drapers, both 
the Eaftcheaps for butchers; and now you {ce 
hardly any of thofe trades left in thofe places. 
_I mention it for this reafon, and this makcs 
it to my purpofe in an extraordinary manner, 
that whenever the principal fhop-keepers - re- 


move from fuch a ftreet, or fettled place where 


the principal trade ufed to be, the reft foon 
follow; knowing, that if the fame of the trade 


is ‘not there, the cuftomers will not refort thi- — 


ther: and that a trade{man’s bufinefs is to fol- 
low wherever the trade leads.. For a mercer to 
fet up now in Pater-nofter-row, or a woollen 


draper in St. Paul's church-yard; the one among 


the femftreffes, and the other among the chair- 
makers; would be the fame thing as for a coun- 
try fhop-keeper not to fet up in or near the 
market-place. 

THE place therefore i is to be prudently chofen 
by the retailer, when he firft begins his bufinefs, 
that he may put himfelf in the way of bufine(s ; 
and then, with God’s blefling g, and his own care, 
he may expect his fhare of trade with his neigh- 
bours.. 

2. He muft take an ore care to have his 
fhop not fo much crouded with a large bulk of 
goods, as with a well-forted, and well- chofen 
quantity, proper for his bufiness, and-to give 
credit to his beginning ; in order to this, his 
| buying part- requires not only a good judgment 
in the wares he is to deal in, but a perfec go- 

yernment of his judgment by his underftanding 
I to 
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to fuit and fort his quantities and proportions, 
as well to his fhop, as to the ‘particular place 
where his fhop is fituate ; for example, a parti- 
cular trade is not only proper for fuch or fuch 
a part of the town, but a particular fortment 
of goods, even in the fame way, fuits one part 
of the town, or one town and not another; as: 
he that fets up in the Strand, or near the Ex- 
change, is likely to fell more rich filks, more 
fine hollands, more fine broad-cloths, more fine 
toys and trinkets, than one of the fame trade, 
fetting up in the skirts of the town, or at Rat- 
cliff, ox Wapping, or Reariff’s and he that fets 
up in the capital city of a county, than he that 
is plac’d in a private market-town, in the fame 
county; and he that is placed in a market- 
town, than he that is plac’d in a country village. 
A trade{man in a fea-port town forts himfelf 
different from one of the fame trade in an in- 
land town, tho’ larger and more populous; and 
this the tradefman muft weigh very maturcly 
before he Jays out his ftock. 

SOMETIMES it happens a trade{man ferves his 
apprenticefhip in one town, and fets up in an- 
other; and fometimes circumftances altering, he 
' removes from one townto another; the change 
is very important to him, for the goods which 
he is to fell in the town he removes to, are 
fometimes fo differing from the forts of goods 
which he fold in the place he removed from, 
tho’ in the fame way of tradc, that he is at a 
great lofs both in changing his hand, and in the 
judgment of buying. . This made me infift, in 
one.of my letters, that a tradefman fhould ee 
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all occafions to extend his knowledge in every 
kind of goods, that which way foever he may 
- turn his hand, he may. have judgment in every 
thing. 

hy pe changing his circumftances of trade, he. _ 
muft learn, as well as he can, how to furnith his 
fhop fuitable to the place he is to trade in, and - 
to fort his goods to the demand which he is 
like to have there; otherwife he will not only 
lofe the cuftomers for want of proper goods, 
but will very much Jofe by the goods which he 
Jays in for fale, there being no demand for 
them where he is going. 

WHeEN merchants fend adventures to our Bré- 
-t4fh colonies, ‘tis ufual with them to make up 
- to each fa&tor what they call a fortable cargoes - 
that is to fay, they want fomething of every. 
thing that may furnifh the tradefmen there with 
parcels fit to fill their fhops, and invite their 
cuftomers; and if they fail, and do not thus 
fort their cargoes, . the factors there not only 
complain, as being ill-forted, but the cargoe 
lies by unfald, becaufe there is not a fufficient 
quantity of forts to anfwer the demand, and 
' make them all marketable together. 

Ir is the fame thing here; if the tradefman’s 
fhop is not well forted, it is not fuitably fur- 
nifhed, or fitted to fupply his cuftomers; and 
-pothing difhonours him more than to have 
- people come to buy things ufual to be had in 
fuch fhops, and go away without them. The 
next thing they {ay to one another is, I went ta 
that book but I could not be furnifh’d ; they are 
pot ftock’d there for a wased one {eldom finds 


any . 
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any thing there that is new or fafhionable : 
and fo they go away to another fhop; and not 
only go away themfelves, but carry others away 
with them, for it is obfervable, that'the buyers, 
of retale cuftomers, ef{pecially the Ladies, follow 
- one another as fheep follow the flock; and if one 
buys a beautiful filk, or a cheap piece of Holland, 
or a new-fafhioned thing of any kind, the next en- 
quiry is, where it was bought? and the fhop is pre- 
fently recommended for a fhop well forted, and 
for a place where things are to be had not only 
cheap and good, but of the neweft fafhion, 
and where they have always great choice to 
pleafe the curious, and to fupply whatever is 
call’d for. And thus the trade runs way infen- 
fibly to the fhops which are beft forted. 
3. THE retale trade{man in efpecial, but even 
- every tradef{man in his ftation, muft furnifh him- 
{elf with a competent ftock of patience; I mean 
that patience which is needful to bear with all 
‘forts of impertinence, and the moft provoking 
curiofity that it is poflible to imagin the buyers, 
even the worft of them, are or can be guilty 
of. A tradefinan behind his counter muft have 
no flefh and blood about him, no paffions, no 
sefentifient; he muft never be angry, no not fo 
much as feem to be fo: if a cuftomer tumbles 
him five hundred pounds worth of goods, and 
{carce bids money for any thing; nay, tho’. 
they really come to his fhop with no intent to 
buy, as many do, only to fee what is to be 
fold, and if they cannot be better pleas’d than - 
they are at fome other fhop where they intend 
to buy, ‘tis all one, the trade{man mutt take it, 
H 4 : and 
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and place it to the account of his calling o, that 
tis his bufinefs to be ill ufed and refent no- 
thing ; and: fo muft anfwer as obligingly to 
thofe that give him an hour or two's trouble 
and buy nothing, as he does to thofe who in 
half the time lay out ten or twenty pounds. 
The cafe is plain, ’tis his bufinefs to get money, 
to fell and pleafe, and if fome do give him 
trouble and do not buy, others make him a- 
mends, and do buy ; and as for the trouble, ‘tis 
the bufinefs of his fhop. © : 

I have heard that fome Ladies, and thofe too 
perfons of good note, have taken their coaches 
and fpent a whole afternoon in Luagateftreet, 
or Covent Garden, only to divert themfelves in 
going from one mercer’s fhop to another, to 
look upon their fine filks, and to rattle and 
banter the journeymen and fhopkeepers, and 
have not fo much as the leaft occafion, much 
lefs intention to buy any thing; nay, not fo 
much as carrying any money out with them to 
buy any thing if they fancied it: yet this the 
mercers who underftand themfelves know their 
bufinefs too well to refent, nor if they really 
knew it, would they take the leaft notice of it, 
but perhaps tell the ladies they were Welcome 
to look upon their goods; that it was their bu- 
finefs to fhew them, and that if they did not 
come to buy now, they might pethaps fee they 
were furnifh’d to pleafe them when they: ca 
have occafion. 
~ Own the other hand, I have been told. that 
fometimes thofe forts of ladies have been catch’d 
in their on {hare ; cd is to fay, have been fo 

| . S > engaged 
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engaged by the good ufage of the fhop-keeper, 
and {fo unexpectedly furprizd with fome fine 
thing or other, that has been fhewn them, that 
they have been drawn in by their fancy, againft 


_ their defign, to lay out money, svhether they 


had it or “no: that is to fay, to buy, and fend 
home for money to pay for it. 

Bur let it be how and which way it will, 
whether mercer or draper, or what trade you 
pleafe, the man that ftands behind the counter 


- muft be all courtefy, civility and good man- 


ners; he muft not be affronted, or any way 
moved by any manner of ufage, whether owing 
to cafualty or defign; if he fees himfelf ill ufed, 
he muft wink, and not fee it; he mutt at leaft 
not appear to fee it, nor any way fhew diflike 
or diftafte; if he does, he reproaches not only - 
himfelf, but his fhop, and puts an ill name up- 
on the general ufage of cuftomersin it; and ‘tis 
not to be imagined how, in this gofliping Tea- 
drinking age, the fcandal will run, even among 
‘people who have had no knowledge of the. per- 
fon firft complaining. Such a fhop! (faysa cer- 
tain Lady to a citizen’s wife, in converfation as 
they were going to buy clothes) I am refolv'd I 
wont go to it, the fellow that keeps it is faucy 


and rude: if I lay out my money, I expe& to 


be well ufed; if I don’t lay it out, I expec to 


be well treated. 

Wuy Madam, fays the citizen, did the man 
of the fhop ufe your Ladifhip ill? 

Lady. No, I can’t fay he usd me ill, for I 


never was in his fhop. 


Cit. 
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Cit. How does your Ladifhip know he does 
fo. then? 

Lady. Wry I know he us'd another Lady | 
faucily, becaufe fhe gave him a great deal of 
trouble, as he call’d it, and did not buy. | 

Cit. Was it the Lady that told you fo her 
felf, Madam? 7 

Lady. 1 don't know,: really, I have forgot 
who it was; but I have fuch a notion in my 
head, and I don’t care to try, for I hate the 
faucinefs of fhop-keepers, when they cone un- - 
derftand themfelves. 

Cit. WeELL but Madam, perhaps it may be 
a miftake, and the Lady that told you was not 
the perfon neither. 

Lady. O! Madam, I remember now who 
told me; it was my Lady Zattle, when I was 
at Mrs. Whym/y's on a vifiting day ; it was the 
talk of the whole circle, and all the Ladies took 
notice of it, and faid they would take care to 
fhun that fhop. 

Cit. Sure, Madam, the Lady was ftrangely 
ufed; did fhe tell any of the particulars ? 

Lady. No, I did not underftand that fhe told 
the particulars, for it feems ie was not to her, 
but to fome other Lady, a friend of hers; but it 
was all one, the company took as much notice 
of it as if it had been to her, and refented it 
as much, I affure you. 

Cit. Yes, and without examining the truth 

of the faé. 
"Lady. We did not doubt the ftory. 
I 


Ciz, 
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Cit. Bur had no other proof of it, Madam, 
than her relation? 

Lady. Way that’s truce; no body ask'd for a 
proof; ‘twas enough to tell the ftory. - 
~ Cit. Wuat! tho’ perhaps the Lady did not 
know the perfon, or whiether it was true or 
no; and perhaps had it from a third or fourth 
hand; your Ladifhip knows any body’s credit 
may be blafted at that rate. 

Lady. We don't enquire fo nicely, you 
know, into the truth of ftories at a Tea-table. 

Crt. No, Madam, that’s true; but when re- 
putation is at ftake, we fhould be a little. care- 
ful too. 

Lady. Wuv that’s true too; but why a are 
you fo concern’d about it, Madam! Do you ° 
know the man that keeps the fhop? 

Cit. No otherwife, Madam, than that I 
have often bought there, and I always found 
them the moft civil obliging people in the 
world. 

Lady. Wr may be they know you, . Madam. 

Cit. Tam perfuaded they don’t, for I feldom 
went but I faw new faces; for they havea great 
‘many fervants and journeymen in the fhop. 

Lady. It may be you are eafiy to be pleas'd; 
you are good-humour d your felf, and cannot 
put their patience to any trial. 

Cit. INDEED, Madam, juft the contrary ; 
Y believe I made them tumble two or three 
hundred pounds worth of goods one day, and 
bought nothing, and yet it was all one, they 
ufed me as well as if I had aid out twenty 


ae 
ee Lady. ° 
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Lady. Wuy fo they ought. —_ 
Cit. YEs, Madam, but then ‘tis a token they 
do as they ought, and underftand themfelves. 

Lady. WEL, I don’t know much of it in- 
deed; but thus I was told. 

Cit. WELL, but if your Ladithip- nr 
know the truth of it, you would do a’ piece of 
juftice to go and try them. 

Lady. Nor 1! befides, I have a mercer of 
my acquaintance. | 

Cit. WELL, Madam, rl wait on your ‘. 
difhip to your own mercer, and if you can’t 
find any thing to your liking, will you go and 
try the other “thop 3 } 

Lady. Q! J am {ure I fhall deal. if I g0 to 


4 


+ my mercer. 


Cit. WeLL, . but if you . thou’d, let 1 us go 
for.a‘frollick, and give tother as much trouble 
as we can for nothing, and fee how he'll be- 
have, :for I want to be fatisfy’d; if I find them 
as your Ladifhip has been told, Til never go 
there any more, 

. Lady. Upon that condition I agree, y will 
50. with you; but I will go and lay out my 
money at my own mercer’s firft, becaufe I 
won't be tempted, 

Cit. WELL, Madam, I'll wait on your La- 
athip till you have laid out your Money. : 

Arrer this difcourfe they drive away to the 
mercet’s fhop where the Lady us’d to buy; and 
when they came there the Lady was furprizd, 
the fhop was fhut:up, and no body to. be feen. 
The next door was alaceman’s, and the jour- 
| ney man 
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neymian being at the door, the Lady fent her . 
fervant to defire him to fpeak a word or two 
to her; and when he came, - fays the Lady to 
him, 
Pray. how long has Mr. -------- d's hop 


_ been fhut up? os 


Laceman. About a month, Madam. 

Lady. Wuat is Mr. --------- dead? 

Lacem. No, Madam, he is not dead. 

Lady. Wuat then, pray? : 

Lacem. SOMETHING worfe, Madam, a has 
had fome misfortunes, 

Lady. | am very forry to heat it, rndeedicee 
So her Ladifhip made her bow, and her coach. 
man drove away. 7 

Tue fhort of the ftory was, her mercer was 
broke ; upon which the city Lady prevail’d up- 
on her. Ladifhip to go to the other fhop; 
which fhe did, but declar’d beforehand fhe 
would buy nothing, ‘but give the mercer all 
the trouble fhe could; and fo faid the other. 
And to make the thing more fure, fhe would 
have them go ‘into the fhop fingle, becaufe fhe 
fancy’d the mercer knew the city Lady, . and 
therefore would behave more civilly to them 
both on that account, the other having laid out 


her money there feveral times. Well, they 


went.in, and the Lady.ask’d for fuch and fuch rich 
things, and had them fhew’d her, to a varicty 
that fhe was furpriz’d ats but not the beft or 
richeft things they could fhew her gave her any 
fatisfaCtion ; either fhe did not like the pattern, 
or the colours did not {uit. her fancy, .or they 

were 
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_ were too deat; and fo fhe. prepares to leave 
the fhop, her coach flanding ar a diftance, which 
fhe order’d, that they might not guefs at her 
quality. 
. Bur fhe was quite deceiv’d in her expeéa- 
tion; for the mercer, far from treating her 
in the manner as fhe had heard, ufed her with 
the utmof civilisy and good manners. She 
‘treated him, on the contrary, as fhe faid her 
felf, even with a forced rudenefs; fhe gave him ° 
all the impertinent trouble fie was able, as a- 
boves; and, pretendingito like nothing he fhew’d, 
turn’d away with an air of contempt, intimat- — 
ing that his fhop was ilk furnifh’d, and that fhe 
fhould be eafily ferved, fhe doubted not, at an- 
other. | 
He told her he was very unhappy i im not hav- 
ing any thing that {united her fancy; that if fhe 
knew what particular things would pleafe her, 
he would have them in two hours time for her, 
if all the French and Italan merchants ware- 
houfes in London, or all the weavers looms in 
Spittlefields could furnifh them. But when tha¢ 
would not do, fhe comes. forward from his 
back-fhop, where fhe had plagued him about an 
hour and half, and makes him the flight com- 
pliment of, (in a kind of a f{cornful tone too,) 
I am forry I have given you fo much trouble. 
THE trouble, Madam, is nothing, ’tis my 
misfortune not to pleafe you; but as to trouble, 
iny bufinefs is to oblige the Ladies my cuftomers ; 
if I fhew my goods, I may fell them; if I do 
not fhew them, I cannot: if it is not a trouble 
to you, Fill thew yow every piece of goods im 
my 


my fhop 5 if you do not buy now, you may 
perhaps buy another time. - And thus, in fhort, 
he purfued her with all the good words in the 
world, and waited on her towards the door. 

As fhe comes forward, there fhe {py’d the 
city Lady, who had juft us'd the partner as the 
Lady had us‘d the chief mafter; and there, as 
if it had been by mere chance, fhe falutes her 
with, Your fervant, coufin, pray what brought 
you here>? The coufin anfwers, Madam, I am 
mighty glad to fee your Ladifhip here; I have 
been haggling here a good while, but this gen- 
tleman and I can’t bargain, and I was juft a go- 
ing away. , 

“Why then, fays the Lady, you have been — 
juft fuch another cuftomer as I, for I have troub- 
led the gentleman mercer this two hours, and I 
can’t meet with any thing to my mind. So a- 
way they go together to the door, and the La- 
dy gets the mercer to fend one of his fervants 
to bid her coachman drive to the door, fhewing 
him where the fellow ftood. | 

Waite the boy was gone, fhe takes the city 
Lady afide, aud talking foftly, the mercer and 
his partner, feeing them talk together, with- 
drew; but waited at a diftance to be ready to 
hand them to the coach. So they began a new 
difeourfe, as follows : 

Lady. Wet, fays fhe to the city Lady, I. 
am. fattgty’d this man has been ill ufed in the 
world, 

Cz#. Waxy, Madam, how does your Ladifhip 
find him? 

Lady, Only the moft obliging, -moft gentle- 

man- 
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man-like man; of. a tradefman, that ever I met 
with in my life. | 

Cit. Bur did your Ladithip try him as you 
{aid you would: 

Lady. Try. him! I believe he has. tumbled 
three thoufand pounds worth of goods for me. 

Cit. Dip you oblige him to do fo? 

- Lady. 1 forced him to it indeed, for I lik’d 
nothing. | 

Cit. 1s he well ftock’d with goods? ___ 

Lady. 1 told him his fhop was ill furnifhed. 

Cit. Wuat did he fay to that? 

Lady. Say! why he carried me into ano- 
ther inner-fhop, or warehoufe, where he had 


fefs. 
Cit. AND what could you fay then} 
Lady. Say! in truth I was afham’d to fay 
any more; but ftill was refolv’d not to be pleas’d, 
and fo came away, as you fee. 


Crt. And he has not difoblig’d you at all; | 


has he? 
_ Lady. Tutt the contrary, indeed. * - 


Cit. WeLt, Madam, I affure you | have 


been faithful to my promife, for you can’t have 
ufed him fo ill as I have ufed his partner; for 
I have perfectly abufed him for having nothing 


to pleafe me; I did as good as tell him I believ’d: 


he was going to break, and that he had no 
choice. | a 


* Here the repeated the words the mercer had-faid to hes, 
and the modefty and civility he had treated her with. 


Lady. 


goods to a furprifing quantity and value; I con~ | 
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Ledy. AND how did-he treat you? 

Cit. Just i in the fame manner as his partnet 
did: yout Ladifhip; all mitd and mannerly, ryan 
and in perfec temper 5 . for my part, if I was 4 
young wench again, | fhould be in love with 
fuchamian. | 

Lady. WEtt, but what thall we do now? 

Cit. Wuy be gone, I think, we have teaz'd 
them enough; ‘twould be cruel to Beat-bait 
them any more. 

Lady. No, Iam not.for tearing them dny 
more; but fhall we eee go dway aad buy ho- 
thing? 

Cit. Nay, that fhall be ‘urft ds your Ludi- 
fhip pleafes; you know  promis‘d you I would 
not buy; that is to fay, unlefs you crane me 
of that obligation. . 

_ Lady. ¥ can’t for fhame go out of his hop 
and lay out. nothing. . 

Cit. Dip your Ladifhip {ee any thing that 
pleas'd you? 

Lady. 1 only faw fome of the fineft things 
in Englend; I don’t think all the sity of Paris 
cari outdo him. 

— Ck. WELL, Madam, if you refolve to buy; 
let us go and look again. 

Lady. Come then-—-= and upon that the La: 
dy turning to the mercer, Come, Sir, fays fhe, 
I think I'it look upon that piece of brocade as 
gain, I ¢an’t find in my heart to give you ail 
this trouble for nothing. 

Mapam, fays-the. mercer, I fhall be very 
vlad if I can be fo happy as to pleafe you; but I 
| — = Ladithip « ag oe of the trouble, 


— for 
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for that is the duty of our-trades; we muft ne- 
ver think our bufinefs a trouble. 

Upon this the Ladies went back with him 

into: his inner-fhop, and laid out between fix- 
ty and feventy pounds, for they both bought 
rich {uits of cloths, and ufed his fhop for many » 
years after. . 
' Tue fhort inference from this long difcourfe 
is this, That: here you fee,. and I could : give 
many examples very like this, how, and in what 
manner, a fhop-keeper ‘is to behave himfelf in 
the way of. his bufinefs;. what impertinences; 
what taunts, flouts, and ridiculous things, he 
muft bear in his bufinefs, and muft not fhew the 
Jeaft return, ‘or the leaft fignal of difguft:. he 
muft have no pafitons, .no fire in his temper ; 
he muft be all foft and fmooth; nay, if his real 
temper be naturally fiery and hot, he muft fhew 
none of ‘it in his fhop; he muft be a perfe& , 
complete hypocrite, if he will be a complete 
tradefman. — 

Ir is true, natural tempers are not to be.al- 
ways counterfeited, the.man cannot eafily. be 
a lamb in his fhop, and a lion in himfelf; but 
let it be eafy or hard, it muft be done, and it is 
done: there are men who have .by cuftom ‘and 
ufage brought. themfelves to it, . that nothing 
could be meeker and milder than they, when 
behind the counter; and: yet nothing be more fu- 
‘tious and raging in every other. part of life; may; 
the provocations they have met with in their 
fhops have. fo" irritated. their rage,. that they 
‘would go: up ftairs from their fhop, and falt 
AED: frenziss, and a rca of madnefs, and = 
ae er 
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their heads againft the wall, and mifchief them- 
felves, if not prevented, till‘the violence of it 
had gotten vent, and the paffions’ abatc’ and 
cool; “Nay, I-heard once of a fhop-keeper that 
behav'd- himfeif thus to fuch an extreme, that 
when he was: provok’d by ‘the impertinence of 
the cuftomers, beyond what, his temper could 
bear, he would 'go up ftairs and: beat his 
wife; kick his children about like dogs, and be 
_as fiirious for two ‘of three minutes, as a man 
chain’d down in Bed/am, antl when the heat 
was over, would fic dowh and cry fafter than 
the children he ‘had abufed; and after the fic 
was'over he would go down into his fhop again, 
and ‘be ‘as humble,‘ as courteous, and as eal 
as any'‘man whatever; fo abfolute a government 
of his paffions had he in the fhop, and fo little © 
out of it; in the fhopa foul-lefs animal thar’ can 
iefent nothing,’ and in the family a madman; 
in the fhop meek like the lamb, but in the fa- 
mily outrageous like a Lybean lion. 

THE fum of the matter is this, it is neceffary 
for a tradef{man to fubject himfelf, by all the ways 
poffible, to his bufinefs ; his cuftomers are to be 
his idols: fo far as he may worfhip idols by al- 
lowance, he is to bow down to them, and 
worfhip them; at leaft, he is not any way to 
difpleafe them, or fhew any difguft-or diftafte at 
any thing they fay or do; the bottom of it all. 
is, that he is intending to get money by them; 
and it is not for him that gets: money by them 
to offer the leaft inconvenience to them by 
Whom he gets it; but he is to confider, that as 
L2. Solomon 
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Solomon fays, Lhe borrower is fervant to the 
lender, fo the feller is fervant to the buyer. 
| ‘Wuew a tradefman has thus conquered all 
his _paflions, and can ‘ftand before the ftorm 
of impertinence, he is faid to be fitted up for 
the main article, namely, the infide of the 
counter. _ 
On the other hand, we fee that the contra 
yy temper, nay, but the very fuggeftion of it, 
hurries people on to ruin their trade, to. dif- 
oblige the cuftomers, to quarrel with them, and 
drive them away: we fee by the Lady above, 
after having feen the ways fhe had taken to put 
this man out of temper ; I fay, you fee it con- 
quer’d her temper, ‘and brought her to lay out 
her money chearfully, and be his cuftomer ever 
atter. | 
A fowre, morofe, dogmatick temper would 
have fent thefe Ladies both away with their 
money in their pockets; but the man’s patience 
and temper drove the Lady back to lay out her 
money, and engaged her er 
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Other Reafons far the tradefman’s Difaf= 
ters: and firft of mnocent Diverfions. 


SIR, 


Baa FEW directions feafonably given, and 
mm ava wilely received, will be fufficient to 
as a. guide a tradefman in a right manage- 
“<< ment of his bufinefs, fo as thar, if} he 
obferves them, he may fecure his profperity 
and' fuccefs.: but it requires a long and {erious 
caveat to warn him of the dangers he meets 
with in his way. Trade is a ftrait and dire@ 
way, if they will but keep in it with a fteady 
foot, and not wander, and launch out here and 
there, as a loofe head and giddy fancy will 
prompt them to do. 

THE road, | fay, is ftrait and diredt; but here 
are many turnings and openings in it, both to 
the right hand and to the left, in which ifa 
tradefmian but once ventures to ftep awry, it is 
ten thoufand to one but he lofes himfelf, and 
very rarely finds his way back again; at leaft if 
he does, ’tis like a man that has been loft in a 
wood, he comes out with a {ctatch’d face, and 
torn cloaths, tired and {pent, and does not re- 
cover himfelf in a long while after. 
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In a word, one fteady motion carries him. up, 
but many things affift.to pull him down; there — 
are many ways open to his ruin, but few to his 
rifing ; and tho’ employment is faid to be the 
beft fence .againft temptations, .and. he that is 
bufy heartily in his bufinefs, temptations to 
idlenefs and negligence will not be fo bufy.a* 
bout ‘him; yet tradefmen are as often drawn 
from their bufinefs as other men, and when 
they are fo, it is more fatal to them. a great 
deal, than it is to gentlemen, and perfons whofe 
employments do not call for their perfonal at- 
tendance fo much as.a fhop does. ~ b 

AMONG tthe many turnings and by-lanes 
which, as I fay, are to be met with in the ftrait 
road of trade, there are two as. dangerous and 
fatal to their profperity as the worft, tho’ they 
both carry an appearance of goad, and promife 
pouty to what they perform s thele are, 


“I. Preasures and DIVERsIons, efpecially 
fuch as they will :have us call innocent t “Diver- 


fians. 


U. ‘Proysers. ai Aes ad efpeci- 
ally fuch as: promife mountains of profit 27-71- 
.bikus, and are therefore the more likely to. en- 
a the. — cager avaritious tradefman. 


rods ee am. now to {peak a oie firft, viz: ‘ghee 
‘fures and diverfions. I cannot. allow. any plea- 
.fures to be innocent, when they turh away 
either the body or the mind..of a tradefman 
from the one needful thing which his calling 

2 > makes 
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makes neceffary, and that neceffity makes his: 
duty ; I mean, the application -both of © his 
hands and head to his bufinefs ; thofe pleafures- 
and diverfions may be innocent in themfelves,- 
which are not fo to him: thereé are very few 
things in the world that are fimply evil, but 
things ar¢ made circumftantially evil: when they 
are not fo in themfelves: killing a man is not 
fimply finful; on the contrary, ’tis not lawful 
only, but a duty, when juftice and the laws of 
God or man require it; but when done mali- 
cioufly, from. any corrupt principle, or to any 
corrupted end, is murther, and the wortt : os : 
crimes. 

“PLeasurzs and diverfions are thus did 
prereery when -a man -is engaged in duty 
10 a full attendance upon {uch ‘ bufinefs * as 
- thofe. pleafures’ and diverfions neceffarily in» 
‘ terfere with, and interrupt; thofe pleafures, 
tho’ innocent in themfelves, become a fault in 
_ him, becaufe his legal avocations demand his 
- attendance in another place. Thus thofe plea- 
_ fures may be lawful to another man, which 
_ are not fo to him, .becaufe’ another man has 
not the fame obligation to a calling, the famé 
 neceflity to. apply to it, the fame cry of a fa- 
mily, whofe bread may depend be a his aili- 
gence, as.a tradefman has. . 

SOLOMON, the. royal. parton of ides 
tells us, He that is a lover of pleafure, fhall 
be a poor: mans'1 muft not doubr but Solomon 
is to be. underftood of trade/men and workin 
men, fach as 1:am writing of, whofe time arid 
spplication is due to. their bufinefs, and who in 
-: I 4 perfus 
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perfuit ° of eacir pleafures, are Cure to. neglcd- 
their fhops, or employments, and I therefore. 
render the words thus, to the prefent purpafe, 
The tradefinan that is a lover of pleafure, {halt 
be a poor man. \ hope I do not wreft. the 
feripture in my interpretation of it, I am fure: 
it agrees with the whole tenor of the wifeman's 
other difcourfes. 

Wuen | fee young thap- keepers _— | 
harfes,. ride 4 hunting, learn dog-language, and: 
keep the {portimens brague upon their tongues, 
EL will nog fay I read their deftiny, for Iam. no 
fortune-teller s but I do fay, I am always. afraid 
_ for them; efpecially when I know that. either 
their fortunes and beginnings are below. it, or 
that their trades are fuch as in a particular man- 
ner require their conftant attendance ; as to fee 

a barber. abroad on a Saturday, a corn-factor 
abroad on a Wednefday and Friday, or a Black- 
well-hall man on aThurfday, you may as. well 
fay a country fhop-keeper fhould go a hunting 
ona market-day, or go a feafting at the fair-day. 
ef the town where he lives;. and yet riding.and 
hunting are otherwife lawful diverfions, and in 
their kind very good for exercife and health. 

I am not for making a galley-flave of a fhop- 
keeper, and haye him chain’d down to. the. oar ; 
_ but if he be a wife, a prudent and a diligent 
tradefman, he will allow himi{elt as few excur- 
fions as poffible. 

. BUSINEss neglegted i is bufiness loft ; .’tis true, 
there are fome bufineffes which require lef -at- 
tendance than others, and give a man lefs occay 
fian af application; but in. = that tradef- 

Man 
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man who can fatisfy himfelf to be abfent from 
his bufinefs, muft not expect fuccefs; if he is 
above the character of a diligent tradefman, he 
muft then be above the bufinefs too, and fhould 
leave it to fomebody that having more need of 
it will think it worth his while to mind it bet- 
‘ter. 

Nor indeed i: is it poffible a bidelian fhould 
be maker of any of the qualifications which I 
have fet down-té denominate him complete, if 
he negletts his fhop and his time, following his 
pleafuces and diverfions. 

rity allow that the man is not vicious and 
wicked, that he is not addifed to drunkennefs, 
to women, to gaming, or any fuch things as 
thofe, for thofe are not woundings, but mur- 
ther, downright killing 5 a man may wound 
and-hort himfelf fometimes, in the rage of an 
ungovern’d paflion, or in a frenzy or fever, and 
intend no more; but if he fhoots himfelf thro’ 
the head, or hangs himfelf, we are furethen he 
intended to kill and: deftroy him({elf, and he dies 
inevitably. — 

For a trade{man to follow his pleafures, 
which. indeed is generally attended with a flight- 
ing his bufinefs, leaving his fhop to fervants or 
others, ‘tis evident to me that he. is indifferent 
whether it thrives or ho; and above all, ‘tis 
evident, that his heart is not in his bufinefs; 
that he does not delight ‘in it, or look on it 
with pleafure. Toa complete tradefman there 
is no pleafure equal to that of being in his bufi- 
nefs, no delight equal to that, of feeing himfelf 


thrive, to {ee trade flow in 4 oe him, and 
| to 
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to be fatisfied that he goes on profperoufly: tie 
will never thrive, that cares not whether he 
thrives or no: As trade is the chief employment 
of his life, and is therefore called, by way of 
eminence, his bufmefs; fo it fhould be made 
the chief delight of his life: The tradefman that 
does not love his bufinels, will never ENG it.’ 


_ due attendance... .. 


PLEASURE is a bait to the mind, and the mind 
will attra& the body; where the heart is, the 
objec fhall always have the: body’s company. 
The great objection I meet with from young 
tradefmen againft this argument, is, they fol- 
low no unlawful pleafures; they do not {pend 
their time in taverns,, and drinking to excefs ; 
they do not {pend their money in gaming, and 
fo ftock-ftarve their: bufinefs, and rob the fhop 
to fupply the extravagant loffes of play ;-or they 
do not {pend their hours in .ill company, de- 
baucheries and whoring; all they do, isa little 
innocent diverfion. in riding abroad now and 
then for the air, and for their health, and to eafe 
their thoughts of the throng of other affairs 
which are heavy upon them, gre. 

Tuese, I fay, are the excufes of young reuiee 
men, and indeed they are young exeufes; and:I 
may fay truly, have nothing in them. It is 
perhaps true, or I may grant it fo for the pre- 
fent purpofe, that the pleafure the tradefman 
takes is, as he fays, not unlawful, and that: he 
follows only a little innocent diverfion ; but Jet 
me tell him, the words are ill put. together, 
and the diverfion is rather recommended from 
the word iitsle, than from the ward. = 

i 
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if it be indeed but little, ic may be innocent; 
but the cafe is quite altered by. the extent of the 
thing; and the innocence lies here, not in the 
nature of the thing, not in the diverfion or 
pleafure;that is taken, but in the time it takes; 
for if.the man {pends the time in it which 
fhould be fpent in his fhop or warehoufe, .and 
his bufinefs fuffers by his abfence, as it mutt do, 
if the abfence is long at a time, or often prac- 
tifed; the diverfion. fo taken becomes criminal 
to him, tho’ the fame diverfion might be inno- 
cent in ‘another. | 
_ Tuus I have heard a young tradefman, who 

lov’d his bottle, excufe himfelf, and fay, ’tis 
true, I have been at.the tavern, but I was treat- 
ed, it -coft me nothing. And this, he thinks, 
clears him of all blame; not confidering that 
when he {pends'no money, yet he {pends five 
times the value of the money intime. Another 
fays, Why indeed I was at the tavern yefterday 
all the afternoon, but I could not help it, and 
If{pent but fixpence. But at the fame time per- 
haps it might be faid he {pent five pounds 
worth of time, his bufinefs being neglected, his. 
fhop unattended, -his books nat potted, his let- 
ters not. written, and the like; for all thofe 
things are works neceffary to a tradefman, as 
well as the attendance on his fhop, and infinitely 
above the pleafure of being treated at the ex- 
pence of his time. All manner of pleafures 
fhould buckle and be fubfervient to bufiness ; 
he that makes his pieafure be :his bufinefs, will 
never make his bufinefs be a pleafure: Innocent 
pleafuxes become finful, when they are ufed to 
ise excels, 
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excefs, and ‘fo it is here; the moft innocent di- 
verfion becomes criminal, when it breaks in 
upon that which is the due and juft employ- 
ment of the man’s life. Pleafures rob the 
tradefman, and how then can he call them in- 
nocent diverfions? they are downright thieves, 
they reb his fhop of his attendance, and of the 
time which he ought to beffow there; they 
rob his family of their due fupport, by the man’s 
neglecting that bufinefs by which they are to 
be fupported and maintained ; and they often- 
times rob the creditors of their juft debts, the 
tradefinan finking by the inordinate ufe of thofe 
innocent diverfions, as he calls them, as well 
by the expence attending them, as the lofs of 
his time, and neglect of his bufinefs, by which 
he is at laft reduced to the neceflity of fhut-. 
ing up fhop in earneft, which was indeed as 
good as fhut before. A fhop without a matter, ° 
is like the fame fhop on a middling holiday, 
half fhut up; and he that Keeps it long fo, need 
not doubt but he may in a little time more, 
fhut it quite up. 
In fhort, pleafure is a thief to bufines 3 how 
- any man. can call it innocent, let him anfwer 
that does fo; it robs him every way, as I have 
faid above; and if the tradefman be a chriftian, 
and has any regard to religion and his duty, I 
muft tell him, that when, upon his difafters, he 
fhall reflect, and fee that he has ruin’d himfelf 
and his family, by following too much: thofe 
diverfions and pleafures which he thought: in- 
nocent, and which perhaps in themfelves were 
really fo, he will find great caufe to a of 
at 
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that which he infifted on 4s ianocent; he will 
find himfelf loft, by doing lawful things, and that 
he made thofe innocent things finful, and thoi 
lawful things unlawful to him. Thus, as they 
robb’d his family and-creditors before of their jutk 
debts, (for maintenanceisa tradefman’s juft debt to 
his family, and a wife and children are as much 
a trade{man’s real creditors, as thofe who trufted 
him with their goods ;) I fay, as his innocent plea 
fures robb’d his family and creditors before, they 
will rob him now of his peace, and of all that 
calm of foul which an honeft, induftrious, tho’ un- 
fortunate trade{man*meets with under his difafters. 

I am ask’d here, perhaps, how much pleafure 
an honeft-meaning tradefman may be allowd 
to take? for it cannot be fuppos’d I fhould in- 
fit that all pleafure is forbidden him, that he 
muft have no diverfton, no {pare hours, no in- 
tervals from hurry and fatigue; that would be 
to pin him down to the very floor of his fhop, 
as Fohn Sheppard was lock’d down to the floor 
of his prifon, ~ 

THE anfwer to this queftion every prudent 
tradefman may make for himfelf ; if his plea- 
fure isin his fhop, and in his bufinefs, there is 
no danger of him; but if he has an itch after 
exotick diverfions, I mean fuch as are foreign 
to his fhop, and to his bufinef$, and which I 
therefore call exotick, let. him honeftly and 
fairly ftate the cafe between his fhop and his di« 
verfions, and judge impartially for himfelf; {& 
much pleafure, and no more, may be inno- 
cently taken, as does not interfere with, ‘or do 
the leaft damage to his bufiacs, by taking him 
away from it it, EVERY 
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EveRY moment that his trade wants him in 
his fhop, or ware-honfe, ¢c. tis his duty to be 
there; ‘tis not enongh to fay, I believe I fhall 
not be wanted; or, I believe I fhall fuffer no 
lofs by my abfence ; he muft come to a point, 
and not deceive himfelf, if he does, the cheat 
is all his own: if ‘he will not judge fincerely at 
firft, he will reproach himfelf fincerely at laft ; 
for there is no. fraud againft. his own refleCtions, 
aman is very rarely: an hypocrite to hinifelf. 

THE rule may ‘be, in.a few words ‘thus: 
Thofe pleafures or diverfions, and thofe only, 
can be innocent, which the man may or does 
ufe, or allow himfelf to ufe, without hindrance 
of, or injury to, his bufinefs and reputation. — 

‘Ler the diverfions or pleafures in queftion 
be what they will, and how. innocent foever 
they are in themfelves, they are rot fo to him ; 
becaufe they interrupt or interfere with his bu- 
finefs, which is his immediate duty. I have 
mention’d the circumftance which touches this 
part too, namely, that there may be ‘a timé 
when even the needful duties of religion may 
become faults, and unfeafonable, when another 
more needful attendance calls for us to apply 
to it; much more then thofe* things which are 
only barely lawful. There is a vifible difference 


‘between the things which’ we may do, and 


the things which we muft do. Pleafures at ‘cer- 

‘rain feafons are allow’d, and we may give our 

felves fome loofe to them; ‘but bufinefs, ‘I mean, 

to the man of bufinefs, is ‘that needful thirig, of 

— itis not to be faid it me}, but it amft be 
one. : 
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- ‘Acatn, thofe pleafures which may not only 
be lawful in themfelves, but which may be law- 
ful to other men, yet are criminal and unlaw- 
ful to him. .To gentlemen of fortunes and e- 
{tates, who being born to large poffeflions, and 
have no avocations of this kind, ’tis certainly 
lawful to {pend their {pare hours on horfeback, 
with their hounds or hawks, purfuing their 
game; or on foot, with their gun and their 
net, and their dogs to kill the hares or birds, @ec. 
all which we call fport. Thefe are the men 
that-can, with a particular fatisfaion, when 
they come home, ‘fay they have only taken. an 
innocent diverfion ;' and yet even in thefe, there 
are not wanting fome exceffes, which take away 
the innocence of them, and confequently the 
{atisfaftion in their refle€tion ; and therefore it | 
was, I {aid it was lawful to them to fpend their - 
fpare hours: by which I am to be. underftood, 
thofe hours which are not due to more folemn 
and weighty occafions, fuch as the duties of re- 
ligion, in particular. But as this is not my 
prefent fubject, I proceed; for I am not talking 
to gentlemen now, but to trade{men. 
. THE prudent tradefman will in time confider 
what he ought, or ought not todo, in his own. 
particular cafe, as to his pleafures; not what 
another man may or may not.do: In fhort, 
nothing of pleafure or diverfion can be inno- 
cent. to him, whatever it may be to another, 
if it injures his bufinefs, if it takes either his 
time, or his mind, or his delight, or his at- — 
_ tendance, from his bufinefs;. nor can all the 
tittle excufes, of its being for his health, — 
Bi 3 Pee a ee _ for 
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for the needful ‘unbending the bow of the 
mind, from the conftant application of bufinefss 
for all .thefe mutt ftoop to the great article of 
his fhop and bufinefs; tho’ I might add, that the 
bare taking the air for health, and for a recefs 
to the mind, is not the thing I am talking of} 
‘tis the taking an immoderate liberty, and fpend- 
ing an immoderate length of time, and that at 
unfeafonable and improper hours, fo as to make 
his pleafiutes and diverfions be prejudicial to his 
bufine(s : thisis the evil object to, and this is too 
much the ruin of the tradefmen of this ages 
and thus any man who calmly reads thefepa- 
pers will fee I ought to be underftood. 

Nor do I confine this difcourfe to the inno« 

cent diverfions of a horfe and riding abroad to — 
take the air; things which, as above, ar¢ made 
hurtful and unlawful to-him, only ds they. are 
hindrances to his bufincfs, and are more or lefs 
fo, as they rob his fhop or watehonfe, or bufi- 
nefs, of his attendance and time, and caufe him 
to draw his affections off from his calling. 
_ Bur we fee other and new pleafures daily 
crowding. in upon the. tradefman, and fome 
which no.age before this have been in danger 
-of; I.mean, not to fuch an excefs as is now the 
cafe, and confequently there were fewer trade{= 
men. drawn into the practice. 

. THE prefent :age ts a time of vailinie and 
gaiety; nothing of the prefent pride and vanity 
was known, or but very little of it, in former 
times: the baits which are every where laid 


for the corruption of youth, and for the rnin _ 


of their fortunes, were never fo many and fo 
mifchievous as they are now. WE 
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WE {carte ‘now fee a'tradefinan’s apprenticed 
tome .to_ his: fifth year, but he gets a long wig, 
and a {word; anda fet of companions {uitable 
and this wig and fword being left at proper and 
convenient “places are put on at night atter the 
ffiop is fhut, or when they can make a flip out 
to: go a raking in, and’ when: they never fail of 
company. ready to lead them into all manner of 
wickednefs and debatichery:; and ftom this 
caufe it is ptin¢ipally, that fo many apprentices 
dre ruin’d, and run @way from their maftets be- 
fore they come out of their times : more I am 
perfuaded mow, than evet were to be found 
before. rs 
Nor, ‘as I faid before, will I ehatge the de. 
vil with having any hand in the ruin of thefe 
young fellows ; indeed lie needs not troyble 
himafelf about. them ; they are his own by ear- 
ly choice ; they: anticipate temptation, and are as 
forwatd as the devil cart -defire them to be. 
Thefe may be truly faid-ta be drawn afide of 
their own lufts, and enticed ; they need nd 
tempicr. 

‘But ‘of thefe I may alfo fay; they. feldom 
trouble the tradefmens clafs ; they get ruin’d 
carly; and finifh the trade{man before they be- 
gin’; fo my difcourfe is not at prefent directed 
much to them ; indeed they are patt. advice 
before they come in my way. 

INDEED I knew one of thefe fort of gentle: 
men-apprentices inake an attempt to begin, and 
fet up his trade: he was.a dealer in whag they 
call Crooked-lane wares : he got about 300 f: 
from his father, an honett plain countryman, td 

fet 
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~~ fet him up, and his faid honeft father exefted 


himfelf to the utmoft to fend him up fo much 
rioncy. — 


WHueN he had gotten the money, he took : 
fhop near the place where he had ferved his 
time, and entring upon the fhop, he had it. 


painted, and fitted up, and fome goods he bought 
in order to furnifh it; but before that, he was 


obliged to pay about 70/. of the money to lit- 


tle debts which he had contracted in his appren- 
ticefhip at two or 'three ale-houfes for drink and 
eatables, treats and junkettings; and at the 
barber's for long perukes, at the femftreffes for 
fine holland-fhirts, turn-overs, white gloves, ec. 
to make a beau of him, and-at feveral other 
places.. 

WHEN he cametodipintothis,; and found that it 
wanted ftill 30 or 404 to equip him for the com- 
pany which he had learn’d' to keep, he took 
care to do this firft; -and being delighted with 
his new drefs, and how like a gentleman. he 
look’d, he was refolv’d, before he open’d fhop, 
to take his {wing a little in the town ; fo away 
he went with two of his neighbour’s apprentices 
to the play-houfe, thence to ‘the tavern, not far 
from his dwelling, and there they fell to cards, 
and fat up all night, and thus they {pent about 
a fortnight; the reft juft creeping into their ma- 
fter’s houfes, by the connivance of their fellow- 
fervants, and he getting a bed in the tavern, 
where what he {pent to be fure made them wil- 
. ding enough to oblige him, . that is to fay, to 
pncOurAeS him to ruin himfelf, i 


THEY 
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Trey then chang’d their courfe indeed, : and 

Went to the ball, and that neceflarily kept them 
out the moft part of the niglit, always having 
their, fupper d drefs'd at the tavern at their return; 
and thus, in ‘a. few words, he went on ‘till he 
made way thro’ all the remaining money he had 
left, and was obliged to call his creditors toge- 
ther; and break before he fo much as open’d 
his fhop ; I fay,. his creditors, for great, part. of 
the goods whi ch he had furnifh’d ‘his fhop, with, 
were unpaid for ; perhaps fome few might be 
bought with ready money. 
_, THis man indeed is the only. fradefman that 
ever I met with, .that fet up and broke before 
his fhop was open; othersI have indeed known 
make very quick work of it. 

Bur this part rather belongs to singthies 
head.” I am at prefent not talking of madmen, 
as I hope indeed I am not writing to madmen, 
but I am talking of tradefmen undone by law- 
ful things, by what they’ call iiinecent and harm- 
lefs things ; fach as riding abroad, or walking a- 
broad to take the air; and to divert themfelves, 
dogs, gun,  country-fport, and city-recreation ; 
thefe things. are certainly lawful, and in them. 
felves very innocent ; nay, they may be needful 
for health, and to give fome relaxation to the 
mind hurried with too much bufinefs ; but the 
needfulnef$ of them fs fo-miuch made an excufe, 
and the excefs of them is fo injurious to the 
tradefman’s bufinefs and to his time, which 
fhould be fet apart for his fhop and his. trade, 
that there are not a few tradefmen thus lawfully 
ruin’d, as 4 may call it; in a word, lawful of, 
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ful, their fhop is neglected, their bufinefs goed 
behind hand, and ’tis all one to the fubje& of 
breaking, and to the creditor, whether the man 
was undone by being a knave, or by being a fools 
tis all one, whether he loft his trade by {canda- 
lous immoral negligence, or by fober or religi- 
ous negligence, 

In a word, bnufinefs languifhes, while the 
trade{man is abfent, and negletts i it, be it for his 
health: or for his pleafure, be it is good com- 
pany or in ‘bad, be it from a good or an ill de- 
fign:; and if the bufinefs languifhés, the tradef- 
man will not be long before he languifhes too ; 
for nothing ¢an fupport the tradefman byt his 
fupporting his trade by a due attendance and ap- 
plication. — 
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LETTER X. 


Of Extravagant and Expenfive Lrving ; 
another flep to a Tradefman’s difafter. 


SIR, 


een ITHERTO I have written to you 
Mf p] of tradefmen ruin’d by lawful and in- 
SGuase) focent diverfions ;- and indeed thefe 
PSMASS are fome of the moft dangerous pits 
for a tradef{man to fall info, becaufe men aré 
fo apt to be infenfible of the danger ; a fhip 
may as well be loft in a calm {mooth fea, and 
an ealy. fair gale of wind, as in a ftorm, if 
they have no pilot, or the pilot be ignorant or 
unwary; and difafters of that nature happen 4s 
frequently as any others, and are as fatal ; when 
focks are apparent, and the pilot bold and wil- 
ful runs directly upon them, without fear of 
wit, we know the fate of the fhip, it muft pe- 
rifh, and all that are in it will inevitably bé 
loft ; but in a fmooth fea, a bold fhoar, an eafy 
gale, the unfeen rocks or fhoals are the only 
darigers, and nothing can hazard them, but the 
skilfulnefs of the pilot: arid thus it is in trade; 
open debaucheéries and éxtravagarices, atid a pro- 
fufion of expenge, as wellas a general contempe 
. of bufinefs, thefe are oper and current roads 
fo a tradefinian’s es 3 but a filent going 


a, 
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on, in perfuit of innocent pleafures, a {mooth 
and calm, but fure neglect of his fhop, and 
time, and bufinefs, will as effeétually and as 
furely ruin the tradefman as the other; and tho’ 
the means are not fo fcandalous, the effect is 
as certain. But I proceed to the other. 

_ Nexr'to immodcrate pleafures, the trade{man 
ought to be warn’d againft immoderate expence. 
This is a terrible article, and more particularly 
fo to the tradefman, as cuftom has now, as it 
were on purpofe for their undoing, introduc’d 
a general habit of, and as it were.a general in, 
clination among all forts of people to, an ex- 
penfive way of living; to which might be ad- 
ded a kind of neceffity of it; for that even with 
the greateft prudence and frugality a man can- 
not now fupport a family with the ordinary ex- 


_. pence, which the fame family might have been 


maintain’d with fome few years ago : there is 
now I. a weight of taxcs upon almoft all the 
neceffaries of life, bread and fiefh excepted, 
as coals, falt, malt, candles, foap, leather, hops, 
wine, fruit, and all foreign confumptions. 2. 
A load of pride upon the temper of the nation, . 
. which in fpight of taxes and the unufual dear- 
nefs of every thing, yet prompts People tO a pro- 
fufion in their expences. 

Tuts is-not’fo properly called a2 tax upon 
‘the tradefmen ; I think rather, it may be called 
@ plague upon them ; for there is firft the dear- 
nefs of every neceflary thing to make living ex- 
penfive ; and fecondly, an unconquerable aver- 
fion to any reftraint.: fo that the poor will be 
like the tich, and the tich like the great, and : 

I . the 
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the great like the greateft ; and thus the world 
runs on to a kind of diftra€tion at this time ; 
avhere it will end, time muft difcover. 

Now the tradefman I fpeak of, if he will 
thrive, he muft refolve to begin as he can go 
on; and if he does fo, in a word he muft re- 
folve to live more under reftraint than ever 
tradefmen of his clafs ufed to do; for every 
neceflary thing being, as I have faid, grown 
dearer than before, he muft entirely omit all 
the enjoyment of the unneceffaries which he 


‘might have allow’d himfelf before, or perhaps 


be obliged to an expence beyond the income of 
his trade ; and in either of thefe cafes he has 
a great hardfhip upon him. 

Wuen I talk of immoderate expences, I muft 
be underftood not yet to mean the extravagan- 
ces of wickednefs and debaucheries ; there are 
fo many fober extravagances, and fo many grave 
fedate ways for a tradefman’s ruin, and they 
are fo much more dangerous than thofe hair- 
brain’d defperate ways ef gaming and whoring, 
that I think ‘tis the beft fervice I can do the 


tradef{man to lay before them thofe funk rocks 


{as the feamen call them) thofe fecret dangers 
in the firft place, that they may know how to 
avoid them; ‘and as for the other common ways, 
common difcretion will PRY them with caus 
enfes will be anes 

protection, | 
Tue dangers to the tradefmen, who Iam dic 
reting myfelf to, are from lawful things, and | 


fach as before are'call'd i innocent; for fam fpeak- ; 


ing to es fober part of tradefimen, who yet | 
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are often rnin’d and. overthrown in trade; and 
perhaps as many fuch mifcarry, as of the mad 
and extravagant, particularly becaufe their num- 
ber far. exceeds them, Expenfive living is a kind 
of flow fever; it is not fo open, fo threat’ning 
and dangerous, as the ordinary diftemper which 
goes by that name, but it preys upon the {pi- 
rits, and, when its degrees age encrcas’d to an 
height, is as fatal and as fure to kill as the o- 
ther: ‘tis a fecret enemy, that feeds upon the 
vitals; and when it has gone its full length, and 
the languifhing tradefman is weaken‘d in his foe 


lid part, I mean his ftock, then it overwhelms 


him ; at once. 


EXPENSIVE living feeds upon: the life and blood 


of the tradefman 5 for it eats into the two moft 
eflential branches of his trade, namely, his cre- 
dit, and his cath ; the firft is its triumph, and 
the laft is its food: nothing goes out to cherifh 
the exorbitance, but the immediate moncy 3; 
expences feldom go on truft, they are generally 
f{upplied and fupported with ready moncy, what- 
ever are not. 

THis expenfive way of living confifts in fez 
veyal things, which are all indeed in their de- 


gree ruinous to the tradef{man; fuch as 


~ y, ExpENSIvE houfe- “keeping, or family. ex- 
travagance. 

2. EXPENSIVE drefling, or the extravagance 
of fine cloaths, | | 
3, EXPENSIVE company, of keeping company 
above himfelf, — 

4. EXPENSIVE equipages, = a thew and 
oftentation of figure i in the world. — 

j might 
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{ might take them alf in bulk, and fay, whag 
fras a young tradefman to do with thefe? and 
yet where is there a tradefman now to be found, 
who is not more or lefs guilty ? it is, as Ihave 
faid, the general vice of the times s the whole 
nation are more or lefs in the crime; what with 
neceffity and inclination, where is the man or 
the family that lives. as fuch families uled to 


~ jive? 


In fhort, good hekeakie and frugality is 
quite out of fafhion, and he that. goes about to 
fet up for the practice of it, muft mortify every 
thing about him that has the leaft tin@ure of 
frugality ; ‘tis the mode to live high, to {pend 
more than we get, to negleét trade, contemn 
gare and concern, and go on without forecaft, 


-or without confideration ; and in confequence 


‘tis the mode to go on to extremity, to break, 


‘become bankrupt and beggars, and fo going off 
of the trading ftage, leave it open for others to 


come after us, and do the fame. 

To begin with houfe-keeping. I have alrea- 
dy hinted, that every. thing belonging to the fa- 
mily-fubfiftence bears a higher price than ufual, 
I may fay, than ever: at the fame time I can 
neither undertake to prove that there is more 
got by felling, or more ways to get it, I mean 
to a tradefman, than there was formerly ; the 
confequence then muft be, that the tradefmen 
do not grow rich fafter than formerly; at leaft. 
we may venture to fay this of tradefmen and 
their families, comparing them with former 
times, namely, that there is not more got, and 
I am fatisfied therg is lefs laid up, than was 

hen: 
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then; or if you will have it, that tradefmen pet 
Jefs and fpend more than they ever did, how 
they fhould be richer than they were in thofe 
times, is very hard ta fay. 

Tuar all things are dearer than — to 
a houfe-keeper, needs little demonftration ; the 
taxes neceflarily infer it from the weight of 
them, and the number of the things charged ; 
for befides the things enumerated above, we 
find all articles of foreign’ importation are in- 
¢reafed by the high duties laid on them; fuch 
as linen, efpecially fine linens filk, efpecially 
forcign wrought filk : every thing ¢atable, 
drinkable and wearable, are made heavy to us 
by high and exorbitant cuftoms and excifes, as 
brandies, tobacco, fugar; deals and timber for 
building; oil, wine, fpice, raw filks, callicoe, 
chocolate, coffee, tea; on fome of thefe the 
‘duties are more than doubled: and yet that 
which is moft obfervable is, that fuch is the 
expenfive humour of the times, that. not a fa- 
mily, no, hardly of the meaneft tradefmen, but 
treat their friends with wine, or punch, or fine 
ale; and have their parlours fet off with the 
tea-table and the chocolate-pot; treats and li- 
quors all exotick, foreign and new among tradef- 
men, and terrible articles in their modern ex- 
pences; which have nothing to be faid for 
them, cither as to the expence of them, or the 
helps to health which they boaft of: on the 
contrary, they procure us rheumatick bodies, and 
con{umptive purfes, and can no way pafs with 
me for neceffaries: but being needlefs,- they add 
to: the expence, by fending us to the dodors 
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arid, apothecaries to cure the breaches which 
they make in our health, and are een 
the very worft fort of. fuperfluities. 

But I come back to neceflaries; and. e- 
vert in them, family-expences are extremely 
rifen; provifions are higher rated; nothing of 
provifions, that I know of, except only bread, 
mutton, and fifh, but which are made dearer 
than ever ; houfe-rent, in almoft all the cities 
and towns of note in England, is exceflively 
and extremely dearer ; and that in fpite of fuch 
innumerable oanenes as we fee almoft every. 
where rais'd up, as well in the country as at 
London, and t e parts adjacent. 

’ App to the rents of houfes, the wages of 
fervants. A trade{man, be he ever fo. much 
inclin’d to good husbandry, cannot always do 
his kitchin-work himfelf, /uppofe him a batche- 
Jor ; or can his wife, fuppofe him married, and 
fappofe her to have brought him any portion, 
be his bedfellow and his cook too: thefe maid- 
fervants then are to be confider'd, and are an 
exceeding tax upon houfe-keepers; thofe who 
were formerly hired at thrce pounds to four 
pounds a year wages, now demand five, fix, and 
eight pounds a Year; nor do they double any 
thing upon us but their wages and their pride ; 
for inftead of doing more work for their ad-. 
vance of wages, they do lefs: and the ordinary 
work of families cannot now be performed by 
the fame number of maids, which in fhort is a 
tax upon the upper fort of tradefmen, and con- 
tributes very often to their difafters, by the ex- 
fravagant keeping three or four maid-fervants 

oe in 
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ina Saad: nay, fometimes five, where - two 
formerly were thought fufficient. This very 
extravagance is fuch, that talking lately with a 
man very well experienced in this matter, he 
told me he had been making his calculations 
on that very particular; and he found by com- 
putation, that the number of fervants kept~ by 
all forts of people, tradefmen as well as others, 
was fo much encreafed, that there are in Lon- 
don, and the towns within ten miles of it, 
take it every way, above an hundred thonfand 
more maid-fervants and footmen, at this time 
in place, than ufed to be in the fame compafs 
of ground thirty years ago; and that thcir wages 
amounted to above forty fhillings a head per 
annum, more than the wages of the like num- 
ber of fervants did amount to at the fame 


Jength of time paft; the advance to the whole 


body amounting to no lefs than two hundred 
thoufand pounds a year. 

INDEED it is not eafy to guefs what the exe 
pence of wages to, fervants amounts’ to in ‘a 
year, in this nation ; and confequently we can- 
not cafily detetmine what the encreafe of that 
expence amounts to in England, but certainly 
it muft rife to many handred thoufand pounds 
a year in the whole. 

THE tradefmen bear their fhare of this ex- 
pence, {and indeed too great a fhare, very or- 
dinary tradefmen in London keeping ‘at leaft 
two maids, and fome more, and fome a foot 
man or two befides; for ‘tis an ordinary thing 
to fee the tradefmem and fhop-keepers of Lon- 
eon keep footmen, as well as the gentlemen ; 
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witnef the infinite number. A blue Mii 
which are fo. comnion, now,. that they are cal- 
led the tradefmens. liveries, and few gentlemen 
care to give blue to their fervants. for that very, 
reafon. . 
In proportion | tp their fervants, the badeGace 
now keep their tables; which are alfo advanced 
in theig Proportion of expence to other things; 
indeed the citizens and. tradefmens tables are 
now the emblems, not of plenty, but of Juxu- 
ry,. not of good houfe-keeping, but of profu- 
fion, and that: of the, higheft ‘kind of extraya~ 
gancies ; infomuch, that it was.the opinion of 
a gentleman who had. been not a.traveller ons 
ly, but a nice obferver of fuch things abroad, 
that there is at this time more. wafte of PrOVis 
fions in Exgland, than in. any. other nation in 
the world, of equal extent.of ground; and that 
England confumes for their whole fubfiftence 
more flefh than. half. Europe befides ; that the 
beggars of London, and. within, ten’ miles rotnd 
it, eat more white bread than, the, whole king, 
dom of Scotland ; and the like, .,. . - 
| But this isan obfervation only,, tho’ I believe 
' “tis very juft; Iam. bringing it in- here only as 
/ an égample ‘of the. dreadful profufion of this 
© age; and how an. extravagant way of expenfive 
| living, perfealy negligent of all degrees: of 
frugality or good husbandry, is. the reigning 
vice of the people: Icould enlarge, upon it,,and 
very much to the purpofe here; but I fhall have 
occafion to fpeak of, it again. 
- Tne tradefman, who I am {peaking to by 
way of i will not, I ‘hope, think this 
the 
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ghe Way for him to thrive, “or find it for hig 
convenience to fall in with this common 
height of living: prefently, in his beginning’; if 
he comes gradually into it aftet he has gotteti_ 
fomething confiderable to Jay by, I fay, if he 


' does it then, ‘tis carly enough, and he may be 


{aid to be infenfibly drawn ‘into it by the ne- 
ceflity of the times; becaufe, forfooth, 'tis a 


_receiv'd riotion, We muft be lske other folks: 1 


- 


_ fay, if he does ‘fall into it ‘then, when he will 


pretend he cannot help it, *tis better than wortt 
and if he can afford it, ‘well and good; but to 
begin thus, to fet up at this rate, whent he firft 
looks into thé world, I cdi Only fay this, he 


‘ that begins ih‘ fuch'a manner, “twill not be 


difficult to guefs where he will end: for a 
tradefman’s pride certainly ‘precedes his deftric- 
tion, and an expenive living Soes before his 


ge 


‘WE are fpeaking tiow to a tradefman, who, 
“cis fuppos'd, miuft live by his bufinefs; a young 
man who fets up a fhop, ot warchoufe, and 
expects to get money; one that would be a 
rich tradefman, rather than a poor, fine, gay. 
man 5 a grave citizen, not a peacock’s feather : 
for: he that fets up for a Sér “e opling Flatter, in- 


ftead of a compleat tradefman, is not to ‘be 


thought capable of relifhing this difcourfe ; 
neither does this difcourfe relith him; for fuch 
men feem to be among the incurables,' and are 
rather fit for an hofpital of fools’ ( {othe French 


‘call our Bedlam) than to undertake trade, and 


enter upon See 


TRADE 
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- ‘FRave is not 4 ball, wheré people. appear in 
mafque, and act a part to make {port ; where 
they ftrive to feem what they really are not, 
and to'think themfelves beft dreft when they 
are leaft known: but ’tis a plain viftble {cene 
of honeft life, fhewn beft in its native appear- 
ance, without difguife; fupported by pruderice 
and frugality j and like ftrong, ftiff,clay land, grows 
fruitful only by eo husbandry, sewrUrS: and 
manuring. 

A tradefman. dreft up fine, with his long wig 
and {word, may go to the ball when he pleafes, 
for he is already dreft up in the habiry like a 
piece of counterfeit money, he is brafs -wafh’d 
over with. filver; and no tradefman will take 
him for current; with money in his-hand,. in- 
deed, he may go to the merchanr’s' warehoufe 
and buy -any thing, but no body will deal with 
him without it:. he’may write upon his edg’d- 


‘hat, as a-certain tradefman, . after having been 
once broke and fet up. again, J neither give nor 


take credit: and as others fet up.in their fhops, 
No truft by retale, fo he may fay, No truft bf 
wholefate.. Infhott, thus equip’d, he is truly a 
tradefman im mafquerade, -and mutt pafs for 
fuch wherever he is known. How. long it may 
be before his drefs and he a) {uit,. is not hard 
to gues. 

Some will have it that this aaailien way of 
living. began. among the tradefmen. firlt; that ss — 


to fay, among the citizens of London ; and that 


their cager’ refolv'd perfuit of that>empty and 
meaneft kind of pride, call'd imitation, ws. 
to look like the: gentry, and aaa above them- 

| _ felves, 
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"felves, deew on into it. It has indeed beeti 
2 fatal cuftom; but it has been too long a city 
vanity; if men of quality liv’d like themfelves, 
men of no qnality would ftrive to live, not like 
themfelves: , if: thofe had plenty, thefe would 
have profufton ; if thefe had enough, thefe 
would have excefs; if thofe had what. was good; 
thefe would: have what. was rare and exotick ; 
J mean as to feafon, and confequently dear. 
And this is one of the ways that has worn out 

fo many tratlefmen before their time. _ 
TuIs extravagance, where-e're it began, had 
its fir rife among thofe forts of. tradefthen, 
who fcorning. the fociety @f their fhops and 
euftomers, applyed themfelves tq rambling to 
- courts and plays; .kept company above them- 
felyes, and {pent their hours in fuch company 
2s lives always above them; this could not bur 
bring great expenee along with ir; and that ex- 
pence would not be confined to the bare keep-: 
ing fuch company abroad, but foon fhew’d it 
felf in a living Jske thent at, home, whether the 
tradefinen could fuppore it orno. 
KEEPING high company abroad, certainly 
btings on vifitings and high treatings at home ; 
and thefe are attended. with coftly furniture, 
tich clothes, and dainty tables: how thefe things 
agree with a tradefman’s income, ‘tis ealy to 
fuggeft s and that in fort, thefe meafures have 
fent fo many tradefmen to the Ment, and to 
the Fleet, where I am witncfs to it that they 
have ftill carried on their expenfive living. till 
they have come at laft to flarving and mifery 5 
but have been fo ufed to. it, they conld not a- 
| I bate 
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bate ie; or at leaft not quite leave it off, though 
they wanted the money to pay,forit.. 9, .-; 

Nor is the expenfive | drefling a little tax 

upon, tradefmen,. as it is now, come up to an. 
excefs not formerly known to “tradefmen ; ,and: 
tho’ it is true that .this particularly re{pects the. 
ladies, . (for the tradefmens wives now claim 
that.title, as they do by their drefs claim 
the’ appcarance,),-yet to do juftice to. then, 
and not to load. the women.with the reproach, 
as. if it was wholly, theirs, ic muft be acknow- 
ledged the men hay¢ their fhare in drefs,, .as 
the times go now, tho’ z¢ zs true, not fo an- 
tick and. gay as in. former days; but.do we not 
feq-fine wigs, fine holland fhirts of fix.to feven 
fhiltings an ell, and perhaps lacd, alfo,, all: lage: 
dy. brought. down to the. level,..of the. -apron, 
cand: become the common: wear of tradefmen 5 
ajay, 1 may fay, of tradefmens apprentices,, and 
sha 4n- fuch'a,;Manner. as ; was, NEVEr. “nQwn, in 
wgland before. oa 

Ip the trade{man, jis aa aaa can. “‘fapport 
this and his credit too, that makes the. cafe -dif- 
fcrj-tho’ even-then jt.cannatjbe faid to .be {uit- 

-abl¢.s. but for a. tradefman to, begin thus, is-very 
imprudent, becaufe the expence of this, as J 
Jaid before, . dreins - tthe very . life-blood . of his 
trade, ‘taking away his weady money. only, and 
‘making no return, but the wort of return,- po- 
-.verty and reproach ; and. i in. cafe of a 
. euiDitS {candal: and, offence. 

‘ J. am loth to make any ‘part of my writing 
a {atyr upon the:-women; nor indeed does the 
extravagance either of drefs or houfc-keeping, 

iL lie 
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lie ‘Al;’ or: always, at the déor of the tradef: 
mens wives ; ‘the husband is often the prompter: 
of its at leaft he does not let his wife into the 
detail OF his citcumiftances, he does not: make 
Ker’ mifttefs of het own condition’;: but either 
flattcrs her with: rotions of ‘his Wealth, -his pro- 
fits, And His’ Alourifhihe circumPances, and fo 
the innocent wortan: {pends hich aid livesigreat} 
believirig, that fhe isin’ a éondition: to afford it 
elke chat her husband’ approves: ‘oft it'; ‘at leat he 
ides nat Offer: té Hetréench or ‘yelltain her,’ ‘but 
{éts her g0 08, “and! indeed ‘goes ‘on: ‘with Aes; 
tothe ruih of both.; '-! ove ee ed 
“Ol eanhot bit: méntion one‘ thifig here (chi iT 
purpofe'td give You one'difcoarle on ‘thie fab 
jeat by it felf,)- Hahicly, -the-great-and indifper 
fible: ‘obligation ° “there is poh ‘a tradefthan’ ale 
ways‘to acqtlaint “hiS wife’ vith the treth ef 
his: cireamftarices,-‘atid hor'to Ie: her run oi if 
Sedorance, till the fills with-hith down the pre- 
cipice of an unavoidable ruin ;-a-thihg ‘no'pri- 
‘deht-woran’ would ‘do, aya: thétlefore will-ne- 
ver taRe amifs'a ‘husbahd’y pldinsiefs in that par- 
ticular cafe, -Butl-referve this to another place, 
“‘bedcaaife I ant rather ‘direGtitig’ thy difcourfe. dt 
‘tliis. time to ‘the’ tradefman at “his beginnitig, 
‘and, As: it may ‘be fuppofed, anriarried. 

“Next to the expenfive’ diefh ifig, T ‘place tlie 
expdnfive: keepitig’ corhpany, 4s’ohe thing fatal 

“to-2 ‘trade{ntan,’ amd’ which) 4f he would. ‘bea 
complete tradefiman; -he fhétifd ‘avoid: with the 
. titthoft diligence?) “Tis an agreeable thing to be 
 feehr in good cortipany ; “for 4 min to’ fecthini elf 
-eourted and: waltied;, and ‘his- “Company défired: by 
men 
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 'Yaen of fathion and. diftinGion, ‘is. very-pleafing 
to any young tradefman, ahd it is reallp-a {nate 
which a young tradefmat; if he be a man:of 
fenfe, can very hardly refit : "There is-in it-felf 
indeed nothing that can be objected again&, or 
,is‘nat very apreeable to the nature of man; ‘and 
that not to Ais‘vicious part. metely, -but <vcri to 
‘his beft faculties: for who would not value — 
thimfelf upon beimeg, .aé above, rendrediaccepta-_ 
-bleto. men-both.in Ration and figure “above 
‘them felves? and it is really-g piece of excellent 
wadvice, which:.a learned man’ gave to fis-{on, 
. .always:to keep company ‘wid mien: above ‘im- 
“felf, “not with. men below himfelf 5 ooo! 
. -Bur take me-now to.be:- talking, asT really 
am, -not co the-man merely, but to his cirdum- 
Aances; if ‘he were a man of :fortune,::and:had 
-the. view of great things ‘before him; it-would 
-hold good 3.‘ but df the isi-a young: teadefinas, 
.fath. as IT am-now fpedking:iof, who is newly 
ented invo bufinels, and muft-depend upon ‘his 
-faid bufinet ifor <his fubftitence and Gapport, 
iand hopes: #0 taife-himfelf by-its. I-fay/-2f lam 
talking to fuch an ane, I muft fay ‘to: hing, -thar 
keeping company as ‘above, with met Superior 
\to ‘himfelf in'kriowledge,"in figure, dad*eftare, 
‘issnat his bufinets ; for jirff; ‘as fadhooorives fa- 
stion mutt: neceflarily -cake’iep.ia -preatidéal: of 
-hisitime, fo tit-ordinarilysmutt-otcafion. a preat 
-expeice of imoticy; and bovh-defiruGive. of ‘his 
-ptofperity j' nay; ‘fometimes ghe firft may’ DE as 
-Ifatal:to ‘him: as 'the ‘Jalt; “add! “dis oftenfiiiks truce 
in chat feafe;s! of crade, + that-whilesby*keeprag 
‘company: he'is sdrawh: out-of ‘his: bafinels, ‘his 
ee oT Da Google abfence 
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abfence. from his fhop or warchoufe is the moft 
fatal to him; and while he {pends one crown 
in the tavern, he {pends forty crowns worth of 
his time; and with this difference too, which ren- 
ders it the worfe to the tradefman, o#z. that the 
‘money may be recovered, and gotten up: again, 
sles the time cannot.. For example, 

1. RERHAPS in that very juncture a pierfon 
comes, to his warehoufe, fuppofe the trade{man 
to be a warchoufekeeper, who trades by coni- 
;miffion, and this perfon, being.a clothier in the 
country, comes to offer him his: bufinefs,. . the 
-commiffion of which might have been worth 
to him 30 to 40. or 50-/. per. annum, but finding 
him: dbroad, or rather, not finding him at home 
and in his bufinefs,. goes to another, and fixes 
-$with. him at.once,, .J once knew a dealer lofe 
‘fauch.an occafion: as:this for an.afternoon’s plea- 
fure,.‘he: being gene a fifhing into Hackey- 
mar fo... ‘This lofs can. never. berreftor'd ;,. this 
-expence of time, was a fatal expence of money: s 
and no tradefmen will deny -but they find:ma- 
ny fuch, things-as:this happen in the courfe .of 
- trade, either.to themafelves,: or: others. 

2, dA NOTHER tradefman is inyited to dinner by 
his great. friend; for Jam. now. {peaking chiefly 
upon che -fubjed of keeping high company;: and 
~ what'the tradefman.fometimes faffers; by. its it 
: is true, that there he-finds a .moft noble, enter- 
‘tainment,, the perfon of quality, and that. pre- 
feffts. a: friendthip for him, treats him with inG- 
‘nite refpe, is.fond. of him, makes him: :wel- 
come as-a prince; for I am, {peaking of the 
acquaingance as — valuable and good. tet 
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felf; but then, fee it im its confequences; the. 
tradefman on this occafion miffes his Change ; eee 


that is, omits going to the Exchange for that 
one day only, and not being found there, a 


merchant with whom he was in treaty fora large 


parcel of foreign goods, which would. have 
been to his advantage to have bought, fells 


them to another more diligent man in the fame 


way; and when he comes home, he finds to 


his great mortification, that he has loft a bar- 


gain that would have been worth an 100 /. buy- 
ing; and now being in want of the goods, he 


is forced to entreat his neighbour who bought 
them. to part with fome of them at a confide- 


rable advance of price, and efteem it a favour 


‘too. Who now paid deareft for the vifit to’a 


perfon of figure? the gentleman, who perhaps 
fpent twenty fhillings extraordinary to give him 
a handfome dinner, or the tradefman who. loft 
a bargain worth a hundred pound buying to go 
to eat it? | 

3, ANOTHER tradefman ‘Zoes to Change in 
the ordinary courfe of his bufine®, intending to 
{peak with fome of the merchants his cuftomers, 
as is ufual, and get orders for goods, or per- 
haps an appointment to come tohis warchoufe 
to buy; but a fiare of the like kind falls in 
his way, and a couple of friends, who perhaps 
have little or no bufinefS, at leaft with him, 
lay hold of him, and they agree to go off 
Change to the tavern together. . By complying 
with this invitation, he omits fpeaking to fome 


of thofe merchants, as above, who though‘he 


knew —— of their minds, yet it had been 
L.3 his 


- 
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his bufinefs to have fhewn himfelf to them, and 
' have put him(elf in the way of their call ;. bur 
omitting this, he goes and drinks a bottle of 
wine, as above, and. tho he ftays but an hour, 
or, #s.we fay, but a little: while, yet untuckily: 
in that! interim, the merchant, not feeing, him 
on the kixchange,; calls at his warehoufe as he 
goes from the xchange, but not finding him; 
there neither, he ‘goes to another: warehoufe, 
and gives his: orders to the value of three or 
four hundred pounds, toa more diligent neigh-. 
bour of the fame: bufinefs; .by. which -he (the 
warehaufe-keeper} not only lofes the profit.of 
felling-that parcel; or ferving. that order, but 
the merchant is fhew'd the way to. his neigh~ 
bour’s. warehoufe, who being more diligent than - 
 hinwfelf, fails not to cultivate his intereft; ob-~ 
liges him .with felling low, even to little or: na 
gain, for the firft parcel; and fo the unhappy. 
trade{man lof¢s not his felling that parcel on« 
ly, but lofes the very cuftomer, which Was as 
it’ were his peculiar property before. 

ALL thefe things, and many more fuch, are 
the canfequences.of a tradefman’s abfence from - 
his bufinefs;. and. } thetefore fay, the expence 
of::time on fuck: light occafions as thefe, is one 
of the worift forts. of: extravagance, and the moft 
fatal .¢o the trade{man, becaufe. oy he knows 
not” what he lofes.. 

/ ABOVE all things, the adele fhould: take 
care not.to be abfent in the feafon of -bufinefs, 
as I. have mention’d above; for the warchoufee 
keeper to be abfent from Change, which is his 
goals) or from his s: warchoute, . at the‘ times 

. is when 
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when the merchants. generally go. about-to buy, 
he had: better be abfent all the :reft of the day. 

EL know nathing is more frequent, than for 
‘the tradefman, -whea. company invites, or an. 
excurfion from. bufinefs preffes, -to fay, ‘Vigelli, 
come, J have-nothing to do, here’s no bufinefs. 
to hinder, there's nothing negledt¢d, I have no 
letters tq write;: and she like; and away he 
gaes: to take the air for the afternoon, or to 
fit-and énjoy himfelf with a friend, all of ghem 
things innocent and. lawful. in: themfelves;: but 
here is the crifis ‘of 4 tradefman’s profperity, in 
that very moment bufinefs prefents, a valuable 
‘cuftomer: comes to buy, an unexpected bargain 
offers to be fold, another calls to pay. money, 
and the hike; nay, lwould almof fay, bus:thas , 
I am Joth to concern the devel in more’ evils 
than he is guilty of, that. the. devil frequently 
draws 2 man opt of his bufinefs when fomer 
thing ioeguameid is) jut at hand for his ads 
vantage. « 

Bur not, gs I have fid,- to shies phe ee 
vst with what he. is not guilty of, the tradef 
man is generally his own temapter;. his. head 
suns Off from ‘his bufinefs by a fecret indolences . 
company, and the:pleafure of being well receiv'd 
among gentlemen, is a curled {oare to.a young 
tradefman, and carries him away: from his bu- 
finefs,' for the: mere vanity of being carefs'd 
aod:icomplimented by men who mean no 
ill, and perhaps know nat the mifchief. they 
ido to -the -man: they thew refpect to; and this 
the young tradefman cannot. orekitt, and. shat. is 
intime his uadeing. oan 
oe L 4; 1006 Tur 
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| Tue ‘teadefman’s ‘pleafure fhould be im his 
buf nefs, his companions fhould' be his books, 
and if he has a family, he makes his excurfions 
up fiaws, and no farther; when he is there, a 
beligbr a call brings him down; and while he is 
in his parlour, his fhop or his warehoufe never 
mifles him; his cuftomers never.go away un- 
ferv'd, ‘his letters.-never come in and are unan- 
fwer'd. None of’ my cautions aim at reftrain- 
ing a tradef{man from-diverting: himfelf, as-we 
call it, -with his: fire-fide; or keéping company 
with‘ his wife and children: there are. fo few 
tradefmen ruin themfelves that way, and fo few 
ill confequences happen upon an: uxorious tem- 
per, that I will stot’ fo much ‘as rank it- with 


| the-refts nor can-it -be juftly call’d one of the 


Sceafions of a trade{man’s difafters ; on the con- 
trary; ’tis too often: that the want of a due com- 
placency there, the want of taking delight there, 
eftranges-the man from .not. his parlour on- 
ly, but his warehoufe and fhop, and every part 
of bufinefs, that: ought to engrofs both his mind 
and his time.: That tradefman who does not 
delight in his. fatnily, will never long delight in 
his bufinefs; for as one great end of an honeft 
tradefman’s diligence is the fupport of his fa 
ily, and the providing for. the comfortable fub- 
fiftenice of ‘his wife and: children; {o the very 
fight of, and above all, his tender and affec- 
‘tionate care for his wife and children, is: the 
dpur of his diligence s this is it puts an: edge 
upon his mind,. and makes him hunt the world 
for. bufinefs, as hounds hunt the woods. fer their 


pame ; when he is difpirited, or difcouraged. 


by 
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by croffes and difappointments; ard ready to lie 
down and defpair, the very fight of his family 


-rouzes him again, and he: flies to his bufinefs 


with a new vigour ; I muft follow my bufinefs, 
fays he, or we muft all ftarve, my poor child- 
ren muft perifh; in a word, he that is not ani- 
mated to diligence by the very fight and thought 
of his wife and children being brought to mi- 
fery and -diftrefs, is a kind of a deaf : adder that 
no mufic will charm, or a Tarkifo mute that no 
pity can move: in a word, he is a creature not 
to be ‘call’d human, a wretch harden’d againft all 
the paffions and affections that nature has fur- 
nifh’d to other animals ; and as there is no rhe- 
torick of ufe to fuch a kind of man as that, fo 
I am not talking to fuch an one, he muft go 
among the incurables ; ; for where nature cannot 
work, ‘what can argument aflit ? | 


Y am, &t.- 
LETTER XI. 
Of the tradef/man’s marrying t00 oon. | 


STR, 


| 


#.T was a prudent provifion which our an- 


i: 
Ea: 


céftars made in the indentures of tradef- 

az mens apprentices, that they fhould not 

contradt matrimony daring ana apprenticefhip ; 
| an 
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and they bound it with a penalty that was then: 
thought fufficjent, however cuftom has taken of, 
the edge of jt.fince ; vaz. that they who did 
thus contra& matrimony fhould forfeit their in- 
dentures, that is to fay, fhould lofe the benefit 
ef their whole fervice, and not be made free. 
. DoustLess our forefathers were better ac- 
quainted. with the advantages ‘of frugality than 
we are, and faw farther into the de{perate con- 
fequences of expenfive living in the beginning 
of. a tradefinan’s fetting out into the world than 
we do; at leaft tis evident. they ftudied mare, 
and practifed more of the prudential part in 
thofe cafes, than we do. 

HENGE we find them. very carefyl to bind 
their youth under the ftrongeft obligations they 
could, to temperance, modefty, and good hnf; 
bandry, as the grand foundations of their pro- 
fperity in trade, and to prefcribe to them fuch 
rules and methods of frugality and good huf- 
bandry, as they thought would beft conduce to 
nels profperity, 

“AMone thefe rules this was one of the chief, | 
viz. that they fhould not wed before they had 
fped: it is aj old homely rule, and courfly ex- 
prefs'd, but the meaning is evident, that a young 

beginner -fnould- never marry too foon ;' while 
he was a fervant, he was bound from it as a-. 
bove, and when he had his liberty, he was per- 
fuaded againft it by all the arguments which 
indeed ought to prevail with a confidering man, 
namicly, the expences” that .a family neceflarily 
Ww ould bring with it, and the care he ought .to 


take to be ‘able to’ fupport the. expen’. betors 
le brought i¢ upon Kimfelf., On 
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On. this account it is, I fay, ous anceftors took: 
more: care of ‘their yatth than we sqw do, at. 
leaft, | think, they ftndied well. the beft methods 
of thriving, and were better acquainted with 
the fteps by which.a young trade{man. ought ta 
be introduc’d into the world than. We are, and 
of ‘the difficulties which thofe people would ne- 
ceffarily; involve themfelves in, who defpifing 
thofe rules and methods of frugality, ~ involv’d 


themfelves in the expence ef a family before 


they were in a: way of gaining fifficiene to sa 
port it. 

A mailed apprentice will always. make a re- 
penting tradefman, and thofe ftalen matches, 
a very few excepted, are generally attended with 
infinite broils and tranbies, difficulties,. and crofs 
events to carry them on at firft by way of ins 
triegue, to conceal them afterward under fear — 
of fuperiours, to: manage after that.to keep off 
{candal, ‘and. preferve. the character as well of 
the wife as of the husband; and all this necef+ 
farily ‘attended with a heavy expen¢e, .even bes 
fore the young man is out of his time. before 
he has. feta foot forward, or gotten a:fhilling 
"in. the: world; fo. that-all this expence is out. of 
his original ftock, even before he gets it, and ts 
a fad: draw-back upon: him when it comes. 

Nay, this unhappy and dirty part is: okies ‘ats 
tended with worfe confequences fill ; for this 
expence coming upon him while he-is but a fers 
vant, and while his portion, or whatever it 1s 
$0 be called, is not yet:come into his hand, he 
is driven .to terrible exigences to fupply this ex» 
eeer if his circumftances are mean, ‘and: ee 

3 trade 
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trade mean, he is frequently driven to wrong ’ 
his mafter, and rob his fhop, or his T1LL for 
money, if he can come at. it; and this, as it 
begins in madnefs, generally ends in deftrudcti- 
on; for often: he is difcover'd, expos’d, and per- 
haps punifh’d, and fo the man is undone be- 
fore he begins: if his circumftances are good, 
and he has: friends that ‘are able, and expecta- 
tions that are confiderable, then his expence is 
ftill the greater, and ways and means are found 
out, or at leaft look’d for to fupply the expence, 
and conceal the fac, that his friends may not 
know of it, .’till he has gocten the bleffing he 
expects into his hands, and is put in a way to 
fiand upon his own legs ;. and then it comes 
out with a great many grieving aggravations to 
a parent to find himfelf trick’d. and defeated in 
the expectations of his fon’s marrying handfomly, 
and to his advantage ; inftead of which he is 
obliged to receive a difhclout for a daughter in 
Jaw, and fee his family propagated by. a. race. of 
beggars, and yet perhaps as haughty, as infolent, 
and as expenfive, as if fhe had blefs'd the family 
with a lady of fortune,..and brought a. fund 
with her to have {upported the charge of her 
pofterity. ~ es Wee. fe act 
Wuen this happens, the poor young: man’s 
cafe is really deplorable : before he is out of his 
time, and while. he nourifhes his new fpoufe in 
the dark, he is obliged to borrow of frionds,. f 
he has any, on pretence. his father does.’ not 
make him a fufficient allowance,. or he entrerich- 
¢s upon his mafter’s. cafh,. which perhaps, 4e 
being the eldeft apprentice, is. ini his hands sand 
“0: . — vigtzeaey Google _— this 
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this he does, depending that when“he is ont of 
his time, and his father. gives- him: wherewith te 
fet up,. he will make good the deficiency, - and 
all this happens accordingly . fo: that his repu- 
tation as ‘to his mafter is preferv'd; aor comes 
off clear as to difhonefty in. his traft. z 
_. Bur. what a -fad chafm does: it uke in ‘his - 
fortuiie ! I knew a: certain youfig tradefmas, 
whofe father knowing nothing of ‘his fon’s mea- - 
fures, gave him: 2oo0/, to fet ‘up ‘with, : ftrain- 
~ ing himfelf to the. utmoft for ‘the: well inttd- 
ducing his-fon into the world ;' but who, when 
he. came to fet up,. having near a yedr' before 
married the fervant-maid of the houfe, and‘kepr 
‘ her privately at a gréat expence, ‘had above fix 
hundred pounds.of his: ftock already wafted and 
funk, before he began for himfelf ; the confe- 
quence. of which’ was, ‘that going. ia partner 
‘with :another young man, whohad likewife 
2000/.:to begin:with, he was, inftead of a half 
_of the profits, obliged to. make a private article 
to accept of a third of the' trade ; and the beg- 
gar: wife proving more expenfive by. far than the 
partners wife (who married afterwards, and doa- 
bled-his fortune) the firft young man'was obliged 
to-quit: the trade, .and with. his remaining ftock 
fet ‘up by himfelf ;: in which cafe his expences 
continuing, and his ftock being infufficient, he 
funk gradually, and then broke, ‘and died poor : 
in-a word, he broke che heart ‘of his father, 
waited: what -he had, -andicould never recover it, 
and at laft it. broke histown.heatt:too. 
Burt thall bring ‘ic alietle farcher. Suppofe 
the youth Not to at&-fo grofly nicither: ; not-to 
aad a marry 
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marry if hls. apprentiscthi, ‘pot ‘to be forded to 
&eep'a wife in, the dark,:.and eat the bread he 
never got’; but {uppofe him to be entred upon 
the world, that he has fet up, open’d.fhop, : er 
fitted up his warshoufe, and he is ready to teade ; 
the next thing. in the ordinary courfe of ‘the 
world at this:time is‘ werfe;.-nay, I have met 
»with fome: parents, who dave been indifcreet 
-cnough them felves to prompt their foms: to -mar- 
ry-as {00 /as-they are fet up.;: and: the reafon 
-they. give for itis, the wickedaoefs of: the age, 
hac; youth areidrawn ia a hundred ways ‘to ru- 
jnous masches.er-debaucheries, and. aré.fo eafily 
sryin'd- by ithe -imeer Joofenefs, of their ‘circum- 
-ftances,. that ‘tis. needful to: marry: them’ to’ 
tkeep them vat: home, and :to :preferve them dili- 
_gent, and bindithem: clofe to: their bufiness. 
1 HES, be: it. puft or nat,’ isa bad cure of an 
All-difeale.3;‘itus :ining she- young man ‘to make 
ahian-fobdr,.and making hima:flave dor\life. to 
omake hina. diligent; :be ib-chac the wife: he xhall 
_amgrry is; azlober: frugat,: borifewifely: women, 
-and that: norkiag iis:to be lei to hor pharge :but 
_ wthe meer neceflary. addition of a flimily. expence, 
Land that, with the-otdioft: moderation 3! yer at 
— herecipples diis:Adreane, flack farves bis 
S nd ooings dermt: cxpenoe pom ‘him- — 
oftlf at firth, ibefone by fois Mfinidels in trade: he had 
: faid. Up ftobk enough’to: firppart whe dhargel: : 
~ SFIRSRs! itoissreafonablo-to: duppofé, i chat at his 
| beginning: ine me wor hh he cannot iexped fo get 
fo good,aipariidn-wathid sale, asi he.tnight. af 
len he had -bben} fet up: aifew: years, :i dnd iby his 
— and ~“—n jaim'd to a.fmalt. expence 
in 
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in honfe-keeping .had increas’d bots his ftock-in 
trade, “anid ‘the tradeitfelf.; chen: he. would be - 
able to 100k forward. boldly, .and would haye 
feme pretence for infifting om a fortune, when 
he ‘could make dut ‘his imsprovements in trade, 
and ‘fhow, ‘that: ‘he was both able to maintaib a 
wife,: and able to live:without -her.: when:e _ 
young tradefman in Holland or Germany goes 
a courting, I am told,: the fich -queftion othe 
young‘Woman asks of him, or perbaps her friends 
for her is; Are you able: to phy the charges # 
that is tofay in Angiijh; Are'you able to keep 
a wife when you-have gdt:her?. the queftion is 
a little: Gorhick -indeed, :and -would be but a 
kind of gtofs way: of receiving'a :lover here,. ad- 
cording. to our. Lngtifh good. breeding 3 bin 
there is a great deal: of. reafoniim the enqniry, 
that muft be confefs'ad ;..and:he: that is ndt able 
to pay: the charges, thoald never begia tht jons- 
ney 3 forbe the wife what fhe will, che very. flack 
. OF life, that.‘ naturally i attends: obe marrying a 
woman, brings ivith:ic an experice fo very: scan- 
fideralsle,’ that: 'a: tradefman | aught ; to .confider 
very ‘well of it‘before he engages. 3... 021 ito 

“Bur iit isto be dbfervd too, : tht steiadanse 
‘Of ‘young: .tradefmen,. efpecially .in. ugland, 
not onlpdnvatry -earby; -but by ithe fo marrying 
they.aré obliged tovake up withjoich lef: fos- 
‘tunes in their hafte, thar wheni they allow tlrem- 
Selves longer timevof. :confiteratibni; ..as:it fans 
how, gerierally fpeakiag,t the wife andthe fap 
make -theic fof fhew togethers | but! hos 
 few'of thefe carl marviages ifincceed? how baed 
bees ‘a tradefiman:finds ic to ftand, and fupparc 
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the weight that attends it,’ I appeal to the expes 

_ rience of thofe, who having taken this: wrong 
‘ftep, and being with difficulty got over it, are 
yet good judges: of that particular a 
in. others that come: after'them, ° .; 


I know: ’tis a common..cry: that is. “yais'd ae 


gainft the:woman, when-het husband mifcarries, 
namely, that ‘tis che wife :has ruin’d him :. itis 


truc,..in fome pasticular cafes it. may be: fo; but. 


in‘ general.’tis wrong placed: they: may: fay. maar- 
rying has ruin‘d ‘the: man, | ‘when they cannot 


day his wife: has done. it';', for. the: womart was 


not in fault, but.hér husband. ; 3 
» IWuHen 4 tradefman marties, where'a are bh eeten 
fary. confequences, I mean’ of: expences: which 
thé wife ought not be charg’d with, and cannot 
be made accountable for:;: fuck as, -fir/t, furnith 
‘ing the houfe ;.-and det; this he.doneiwith the 
uutmoft plainnefs, fo 4s tobe decent, yee it-muk 
‘be ‘done ;; and: this calls far: ready money, and 
that ready money by fo muchidiminies his. ftock 
‘in trade s nor-is the wife :at.all to be chagg’d in 
this‘ cafe, :unlefs: fhe either: put.-him, to more 
charge than was-.needful,.ofr_fhew'd, herfelf dit 
Satisfy ‘d with things needful, and requir'd extra- 
<vagant Baiety and.expence :fecondly, fervants s 
:if the. man .was:frugal. beforig,, «it maybe he fhift- 
ed: with a fhop, | and a fervane in it}'-an appses- 
_ tice, or journeyman, or perhdps without one. at 
~ Girft,. anda-lodging for himfelf;.; where ;he kept 
uno other fervant, and fo his-expences went on 
“foaalt and eafyi;..or,; if he was: obliged to'take 
° » 2 houfe 'becaufe: of his bufineds..and.the fiuation 
: Of “a fhop, ‘he then cither ler part of the houfe 
out 
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out to lodgers, keeping him{elf a-chamber in ‘it, 


. or at the worft left it unfurnifh’d, and without 


any one but a maid-fervant to drefs his viduals, 
and keep the houfe clean; and thus he goes on 
when a batchelor, with a meStne expence at 
moft. 

~ Bur when he brings home a wife: befides the 
furnifhing his houfe, he muft have a formal 
houfe-keeping, even at the very firft; and, a 


- children come‘on, more fervants, that is, maids or 


nurfés, that are as neceffary as the bread he eats ; 
efpecially if he “multiplies apace, as he ought 
to fuppofe he may’ in this cafe let the wife be | 
frugal and managing, let her be unexceptionable 
in her expence,: yet the man finds his charge 
mount high, and perhaps too high for his get- 
tings; notwithftanding the additional ftock ob- 
tain’d by her portion; and what is the end of 
this but inevitable decay, and at laft poverty and 
ruin? 

Nay the more the woman is blamelefs, the 
mote certain is his overthrow ; for if it was an 
expence that was extravagant and unnecceflary, 
and that his wife ran him out by her high liv- 
ing and gaiety, he might find ways to retrench, 
to take up in time, and prevent the mifchiet 
that is in view ; a woman may with kindnefs 
and juft reafoning be eafily convinced, that her 
husband cannot maintain fuch an expence, as 
fhe now lives at ;\ and let tradefmen fay what 
they will, and endeavour to excufe themfelves 
as much as they will, by loading their wives 
with ‘the blame of their mifcarriage, as I have 
ore fome do, and as old father ADA ¥, 
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tho’ in another cafe, did before them, I muf 
fay fo much in the woman’s behalf at a ven- 
ture ; it will be very hard to make me believe 
that any woman, that was not fit for Bedlam, 
if her husband truly and timely reprefented his 
cafe to her, and how far he was or was not a- 
ble to maintain the. expence of their way of 
living, would not comply with her husband’s 
circumftances, and retrench her expences, ra- 
ther than go on for a while, and come to po- 
verty and mifery : Let then the tradefman lay. 
it early and ferioufly before his wife, and with 
kindnefs and plainnefs tell her his circumftan- 
ces, or never let him pretend to charge her with 
being the caufe of his ruin ; let him tell ‘her 
how grcat his annual expence is ;, for a woman 
who reccives what fhe wants as fhe wants it, that 
only takes it with one hand, and lays it out with 
another, does not, and perhaps cannot, always 
keep an account, or caft up how much it comes 
to by the year; Jet her husband therefore, I fay, 
tell her honcftly how much his. expence for her 
and him{elf amounts to yearly ; and tell her as 
honeftly, that it is too much for him, that his 
income in trade will not anfwer it; that he 
goes backward, and the laft year-his family. ex- 
pences amounted to fo much,. fay 400/. (for 
that is but an ordinary fum now fora trade{man 
to {pend, whatever it has been eftecn’d former: 
ly) and that his whole trade, tho’ he made no 
bad debts, and had no loffes, brought him in 
but 320/. the whole year, fo that: he was 8o0/. 
that ycar a worfe man than he was before; that 
this coming year he had met with a heavy lots 
already, 
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already, having had a fhop-keeper in the coun: 
try broke in his debt 200/. and that he offer'd 
but eight {hillings itt the pound, {6 that he fhould 
lofe 120/. by him, and that this added to the 
$o/. run out laft year came to 200/. and that 
if they went on thus, they fhould be foon re- 
duc'd. 

- WHAT shia the woman fay to fo realtnable 
a difcourfe, if fhe was a woman of any fenfe,’ 
but to reply, the would do any thing that lay in 
her to affift hini; ‘and if her way of living was 
too great for him to fupport, fhe would Teffen 
it as he fhould dire&, or as much as he thought 
Was reafonable? and thus going hand in hand, 
fhe and he together abating what reafon requir’d, 
they might bring their expences within the cont: 
pats of their gettings, and be able to gO on a- 
ean comfortably. 

Bur now, wher the man finding his expences 
greater than his income, and yet when he looks 
into thofe expences finds that his wife is frugal 
too, and induftrious, and applies diligently to 
the managing her family, and btinging up her 
children, {pends nothing idly, faves « every thing 
that can be fav’d, that inftead of keeping too 
many fervants is a fervant to every body her 
felf ; and that in fhort, when he makes the ftrict- 
eft €xamination, finds {Ke lays out nothing but 
what is abfolutely neceflary, what now mutt this 
firan do? he is ruin’d inevitably 5 for all his ex- 
pence is meceffary, there is no reteenching, no 
abating any thing. 

Turis I fay is the worft cafe of the two in- 
deed » and this matt, tho’ he may fay he is urr- 
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done by marrying, yet cannot blame the wo- 
man, and fay he is undone by his wife: This is. 
the very cafe I am {peaking of; the man fhould. 
not have married fo foon, he fhould have ftaid 
till he had, by pufhing on his trade and living 
clofe in his expence, encreafed his flock, and 
been what we call before-hand in the world ; 
and had he done thus, he had net been undone 
by marrying. | 
Ir is a little hard to fay it, but in this refpe& 
it is very true, there is many a young tradefman 
ruined by marrying a good wife: in which pray 
take notice that 1 obferve my own juft diftin@i- 
on; I do not fay they are ruin’d or undone by 
a good wife, or by their wives being good, but . 
_ by their marrying, their unfeafonable, early, and 
hafty marrying, before they had caft up the cof 
ef one, or tne income of the other ; before they 
had enquir’d into the neceflary charge of a wife 
and a family, or feen the profits of their bufi- 
nefs, whether it would maintain them, or no ; 
and whether, as above, they could pay the 
charges, the encreafing neceflary charge of a 
large. and growing family. How to perfuade 
young men to confider this in time, and beware 
and avoid rhe mifchief of it, that is a queftion 
by itfelf. 
_ Ler no man then, when he is brought to di- 
ftrefs by this early rafhnefs, turn fhort upon his 
wife, and reproach her with being the caufe of 
his ruins unlefs at the fame time he can charge 
her with extravagant living, needlefs expence,- 
{quandring away his moncy, {pending it .in tri- 
fics and toys, and running him out ‘till the an 
—coul 
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could not maintain the kitchen, much lef$ the 
parlour ; nor even then, unlefs he had given 
her timely notice of it, and warn’d her that he 
was not able to maintain fo large a family, or 
fo great an expence ; and that therefore fhe 
would do well to confider of it, and manage 
with a ftraighter hand, and the like ; If indeed 
he had done fo, and fhe had not comply’d with 
him, then fhe had been guilty, and without ex- 
cufe too; but as the woman cannot judge of his 
affairs, and he fees and bears a fhare in the riot- 
ous way of their living, and does not either fhew 
his diflike of it, or let her know by fome means 
or other that he cannot fupport it, the woman 
cannot be charg’d with being his ruin, no tho’ 
her way of extravagant expenfive living were re- 
ally the caufe of it : I met with a fhort dialogue 
the other day between a tradefman and his wife 
upon fuch a fubje& as this, fome part of which 
may be inftructing in the cafe before us. . 

“ THE tradefman was very melancholy for two 
‘os three days, and had appear’d all that time to 
be penfive and fad, and his wife with all her 
arts, entreaties, anger, tears, dc. could not get 
it out of him ; only now and then fhe heard 
him fetch a deep figh, and at another time fay 
he wift’'d he was dead, and the like expreffions : 
At Jatt fhe began the difcourfe with him in a 
re{pedtful, obliging manner, but with the utmoft 
importunity to get it out of him thus : 


Wife. My Dear, what is the- matter with 
you? | 
Husband, Nothing. 
ME a Google Wife 
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Wife. Nay don’t put me off with an anfwer 
that fignifies nothing, tell me what is the mat- 
ter, for I am fure fomething extraordinary is the 
cafe, tell me, I fay, do tell _me, 
(Then fhe kiffes hed 

Hush. PRETHEE don’t trouble me. 

Wife. 1 will know what is the matter. 
_ Husb. \ tell you nothing is the matter, ‘what 
fhould be the matter? 


Wife. Come, my Dear, I muft not be put off | 


fo; Tam fure, if it be any thing ill, I muft have 
my fhare of it, and why fhould I not be worthy 
to know it, whatever tis, before it comes upon 
me. | 
Flush. Poor Woman! (He kiffes her. 
Wife. Wevv, but let'me know what it is ; 
come, don’t diftra& yourfelf alone, let me Beak 
afhare of your grief, as well as I have fhar’d in 
your joy. 
Husb. My Dear, \et me alone, you trouble 
me now indeed.. (Still he keeps her off. 
Wife. THEN you will not truft your wife 
with knowing what touches you {p fenfibly ? 
Husb. I tell you, ’tis nothing, ’tis a trifle, ‘tis 
not worth: talking of. 
Wife. Don’t put me off with fuch ftuff as that ; 
I tell you, ’tis not for nothing that you haye 
been fo concern’d, and that fo long too; I have 
feen it plain enough, why you have droop’d up- 
on it for this fortnight paft, and above. 
Husb. Ay, this twelve month, and more. 
Ra Very well, and yet ’tis nothing, 
usb. *Tis nothing that you can help me 


Wie. 
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Wife. Weir, but how do you know that ? 
Jet me fee and judge whether I can, or ‘no. 

Flush. I tell you, you can’t. ~~ 

Wife. Sure ’tis fome terrible thing then, why 
muft not I know it > what, are you going to 
break? come, tell me the worft of it. 

Flush. BREAK ! no, no, Thope not; break ! 
no, Ill never break: 

Wife. As good as you have broke; don’t pre- 
fume; no man in trade can fay he won’t break. - 

Hush. Yes, yes, I can fay I won't break. 

Wife. 1 am glad to hear it; I hope you have 
a knack: then beyond other tradefmen. 

Flush, No, I have not neither ; any man may 
fay fo as well as I, and no man need break, if 
he will aG& the part of an honeft man. 

Wife. How is that, pray? | 3 

Hush. Wuy give up all faithfully to his cre- 
ditors, as foon as he finds there is a-deficiency 
in his ftock, and yet that there is enough | deft 
to pay them. 

Wife. We, I don’t underftand thofe things, 


but I defire you would tell me what it is trou- 


bles you now, and if it be any thing of that 


kind, yet I think you fhould let me know it. 


Husb. Way fhould I trouble you with it? 

Wife. Ir would be very unkind to let me 
know nothing ’till it comes and fwallows you 
up and me too, all on a fudden; I muft know 
it then, pray tell it me now. 

Flush. Wray then I will tell you ; indeed I 
am not going to break, and I hope I am in no 
danger of it, at leaft not yet. 
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Wife. \ thank you, my Dear, for that 3 but 
till, tho’ ’tis fome fatisfation to me to be af= 
fur’d of fo much, yet I find there is fomething 
in it; and your way of {peaking is ambiguous 

and doubtful ; I entreat you be plain and free 
with me, what is at the bottom of it ? why 
won't you tell me? what have I done, that Iam 
not to be trufted with a thing that fo nearly 
concerns me? 

Husb. (have told you, my Dear, pray be 
eafy ; Iam not going.to break, I tell you. 

«We sfe. Wexx, but let us talk a little more fe- 
rioufly of it ; you are not going to break, that 
is, not juft now, not yet,: you faid ; but, my 
Dear, if it is then not juft at hand, but may 
happen, or is in view at fome diftance, may not 
fome fteps be taken to prevent it for the pre- - 
fent, and to fave us from it at laft too. 

Hush. Wuar fteps could you think of, if 
that was the cafe ? 

Wife. INDEED ’tis not much that is in a 
wife's power, but I am ready to do what lies 
in me, and what becomes me ; and firft, pray let 
us eve Jower.; do you think I would live as J 
do, .if I thought your income would not bear 
it? No indeed. 

Flusb. You have touch’d me in the moft fen- 
fible part, #y Dear ; you have found out what 
has been my grief, you need make no farther 
enquiries. 

‘Wife. Was that your orief } > and would you 


never be fo — to your wife, as to let hes 
' know it? 
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_Hasb:. How could I mention fo unkind a 
thing to-you? | 

Wife. Wovtn it not have been more unkind — 
to have’ let things. run. on to deftru€tion, and 
left your wife to the reproach of the world, as 
having ruin’d you by her expenfive living? © 

Hush. TuHar’s true, my Dear; and it may 
be I might have {poke to you at Lf, but I 
could not do it now; it looks fo cruel and 
fo hard to lower your figure, and make you 
look little in the eyes of the world, for you 
know they judge all by out-fides, that I could 
not bear it. 

Wife. Ir would be a great deal more cruel — 
to let me run on, and be really an inftrumene 
to ruin my husband, when God knows, I thought 
I was within the compafs of your gettings, and 
that'a great way ; and you know you always 
prompted me to go fine, to treat handfomly, to 
keep more fervants, and every thing of that kind ; 
could I doubt but that you could afford it very 
well? 

Husb. Tuar’s true, but I fee ‘tis otherwife 
now; and though I cannot help it, I could not 
mention it to you, nor for ought I know fhould 
J ever have done it. | 

Wife. Wy, you faid jut now you fhould 
have done it. | 

Flusb. Ay, at laft perhaps I might, when 
things had been paft recovery. : 

Wife. Tuat is to fay, when you were ruin’d 
and undone, and could not fhew your head, ] 
fhould know it 3 or when a ffatate of bank- 
nytt had come out, and the creditors had — 

an 
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and turn’d us out of doors, theri I fhould have 
known it; that would have been a barbarous fort ' 


of kindnefs. 


Husb. Wuart could I do? I could not help it. 
Wife. Tost fo our old acquaintance G-- W-- 
did; his poor wife knew not one word of it, : 


nor fo much as fufpeded it, but thought him 
in as flourifhing circumftances as ever; ‘till on 


a fudden he was arrefted in an: aGtion for a great: 
fum, fo great that he could not find bail, and 
the next day an execution on another action 
was ferv'd in the houfe, and {wept away the 
very bed from under her ; and the poor lady, 


that brought him 3000 /. portion, was turn’d 


into the ftreet with: five {mall children to take 


care of. 


Husb. Her cafe was very fad indeed. 

Wife. But was not he a barbarous wretch to 
her, to let her know nothing of her circum- 
ftances? fhe was at the Ball but the day before, 
in her velvet fuit, and with her jewels on, and 
they reproach her with it every day. 

Husb. Sue did go too fine indeed. 

Wife. Do you think fhe would have done fo, 
if fhe had known any thing of his circumftan- 
ces? 

Flush. It may be not. - 

Wife. No, no, fhe is a lady of too such fente 
to allow us to fuggeft it? 

Husb. Anv why did he not let her have fome 
notice of it? 

Wife. Why, he makes the fame dull excufe 
you {peak of s he could not-bear to {peak to 
her of it, and it look’d fo unkind to do any 

thing 
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thing to ftreighten her, he could not do it, ie 
would break his heart, and the like; and now 
he has broke her heart. 

Husb. I know ’tis hard to break in upon one’s 
wife in fuch a manner, where there is any true 
kindnefs and affection, but —— 

Wife. But} but what ? was there really a 
truc kindnefs and affetion, as is the pretence, 
it would be quite otherwife ; he would not break 
his own heart forfooth, but chofe rather to break 
his ‘wife’s heart! he could not be fo cruel to 
tell her of it, and therefore left her to be cru- 
elly and yillainoufly infulted, as fhe was, by 
the bailiffs and creditors ; was that his kindnefs 
to her? | 

Hush. Wer, my Dear, 1 have not brought 
you to that, I hope. 
| " Uk, No, my Dear, and I hope you will 
not; however, you fhall not fay I will not do 
a thing I can to prevent it, and if it lies on 
my fide, you are fafe. 

Hush. Waar will you do to prevent it > 
come, let’s fee, what can you do? — 

Wife. Wry firft, Uhave kept five maids you 
fee, and a footman ; I fhall immediately give 
three of my maids warning, and the fellow alfo, 
and fave you that part of the expence. 

flush. How can you do that : > you can’t do 
your bufineds. 

Wife. Yes, yes, there's no body knows what 
they can do ’till they are tried : two maids may 
do all my houfe-bufinefs, and I'll look after my 
' children myfelf; and if I live to fee them crown 
a little bigger, Tl make them help one mnt and 
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and keep but one maid ; I hope that will be 
one ftep towards helping it. 

 Husb. Anvd what will all your friends and ac- 
quaintance, and the world, fay to it? 

Wife. Nor half fo much as they would to 
fee you break, and the world believe it to be 
by my high living, keeping a houfe full of fer- 
vants, and do nothing myfelf. 

Husb. Trey will fay I am going to break 
‘upon your doing thus, and that’s the way to 
~ make it fo. 

Wife. \ had rather a hundred fhould fay you 
were going to break, than one could fay you 
were really broke already. 

Husb. Bur ’tis dangerous to have it talk’d 
of, I fa. 

_ Wife. No, no, they will fay we are taking 
effectual ways to prevent breaking. 

'- Husb, Bur it will put a flur upon yourfelf 
too, I can’t bear any mortifications upon you, 
any more than I can upon myfelf. 

Wife. Don’t tell me of mortifications, it 
would be a worfe mortification a thoufand times 
over, to have you ruin’d, and have your credit- 
ors infult me with being the occafion of it. 

Hysb. \r is very kind in you, my Dear, and 
I muft always acknowledge it ; but however I 
would not have you ftreighten yourfelf too much 
neither. 

Wife. Nay, this will not be fo much a mor- 
tification, as the natural confequence of other 
things ; for in order to abate the expence of 
our ‘living, I refolve to keep lefs company ; I 
affure you I will lay down all the ftate of liv- 
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Ing, as well as the expence of it; and firft, I 
will keep no vifiting days ; fecondly, lll drop 
the greateft part of the acquaintance I have 3. 
thirdly, I will lay down our treats, and enter- 
tainments, and the like needlefs occafions of 
expence, and then 1 fhall have no occafion for 
fo many maids. | 

Husb. Burt this, my ‘Dear, | fay, will make 
as much noife almoft, as if I was actually broke. 

Wi ife. No, no, leave that part to me. 

Husb. Burt you may tell me how you wilk 
_ manage it then. 

Wife. Way Til go into the country. 
usb. THAT will but bring them after a 
as it usdtodo.: | 

Wife. Bot Vil put off our afual lodgings at’ 
Hamftead, and give out that Iam gone to {pend 
the fummer in Bedfordfbire, at my aunt - -- -’s 
where every body knows I usd to go fome- 
times; they can’t come after me thither. 

Husb. Bur when you return, they will all 
vifit you. 

Wife. Yes, and I will make no return to all 
thofe I have a mind to drop, and there’s an end 
of all their acquaintance at once. 

flusb. AND what. muft I do? 

Wife. Nay, my Dear, "tis not tis me to di- 
re& that part; you know how to.cure the evil 
which you fenfibly feel the mifchief of; if Ido 
my part, I don’t doubt you know how to do 
yours. 

Husb. Yes, I know, but ‘tis hard, very hard. 

Wife. Nay, I hope ‘tis no harder for yor that 
= for your wife... = 

Hush. 
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Husb. Fuat’s true indeed, but Ill fee: 

Wife. THE queftion to me is not whether ‘ti¥ 
hard, but whether ’tis neceflary. 

Hush. Nay, ’tis neceflary, that’s cértain. 
| Wife. Tren I hope: ‘tis as néceflary to’ you 
as to your wife. 

Husb. 1 know not where to bégin. 

Wife. Wuy you keep two hoifes and a groom, 
you keep -+----- rich high company, and your 
fit long at the Fleece every evening. I need fay 
no more, you know whete to begin well ¢- 
nough. 


Husb. Ir is very hard, 1 han’t your {pitit, my 
Dear. 

Wife. \hope you are not more afham’d to 
retrench, than you would be to have your name 
in the gazette. 


Flusb. Ir is fad work to come dowri ill 
thus. 

Wife. *Twourn be worfe to fali down at one 
blow from the top ; better flide gently and vo- 
luntarily down the {mooth part, than tobe pufh’d 
down the precipice, and be dafh’d: all in pieces. 


THERE was more of this dialogue, but ! 
give you the part which I think moft to the 
prefent purpofe; and as I ftrive to fhorten the 
doftrine, fo I will abridge the application alfo3 


the fubftance of the cafe lres in a few guuod 
lars thus 3; 


‘I. THE man was dnd and oppretsd 
with. the thoughts of his declining circumftan- 
ces, and yct had not any thought of at 

ais 
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his wife know it, whofe way of living was high 
and expenfive, and more than he could fupporrt ; 
but tho’ it muft have ended in ruin, he would 
rather let it have gone on ‘till fhe was furprifed 


in it, than to tell her the danger that was before 
her. 


His wife very , well argues the injiaftice and. 

_ unkindnefs of. fuch ufage, and how. hard 

it was to a wife,, who being of neceflity 
to fuffer in the fall, ought.certainly to have 
the moft early notice of it; that if poffible 
-fhe might prevent it, or at leaft that fhe 
might not be overwhelmed with the fud- 
cennels and the terror of it.. 


LL oe Biesvetinn it to his wife, or ra« 
ther her drawing the: difcovery from him by | 

her importunity, {he immediately, and moft rea- 
dily and.chearfully, enters into meafures to re- 

trench her‘expences, and, as far as fhe was able; 


to prevent. the blow, which was. otherwife ap- 
parent and unaveueavie. 


Hence ‘tis apparent, that the peaee living 
of moft tradefmen in their families, is for 
_. Want of a ferious acquainting their wives 
with their circumftances, and acquainting 
them alfo 2” tzme; for there are very few 
of the ladies fo unreafonable, who, if their 
husbands ferioufly inform’d them how 
things ftood with them, and that they could 
not fupport their way of living, would not 


wil- 
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willingly come into meafures to prevent 
|... their own deftruétion. — 
{.: a _ : 
- J. Tar ’tisin vain, as well'as unequal, fora 
;  tradefman to preach frugality to his wife, and 
' to bring his wife to a retrenching of her expen- 
\ ces, and not at the fame time to retrench his 
own; feeing that keeping horfes and high com- 
‘pany is evety way as great and expenfive, and 
as neceflary to be abated as any of the family 
extravagances, let. them be which they will. 


Axv this relates to the duty of a tradefman 
in preventing his family-expences being ruinous 
to his bufinefs ; but the true method to prevent 
all this, and never to let it come fo far, is ftill, 
as I faid before, not to marry too foon; not to 
marry, ‘till by a frugal induftrious management 
of his trade-in the beginning, he has laid a foun- 
dation for maintaining a wife, and bringing up 
a family, and has made an eflay by which he 
knows what he can, and cannot do; and alfo 
before he has laid up and encreafed his ftock, 
that he may not cripple his fortune at firft, and 
be ruin’d before he has begun to thrive. 
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RARRAMSALCODAS ISS ESesees: 
"LETTER Xt. 

Of. tbe tradefman’s leaving bis bufin eff 3 


Servants. 


SIR, 

| T is the ordinary excufe of the gentlemen 
| Bre tradefmen of our times, that they have 
good .férvants, and that therefore they: 
take more libérty to be out of their bufinefs, 
than they would otherwife do: O! /ays the 
foopkeeper, } have an apprentice, ‘tis an eftate 
to have-fuch a fervant; I am as fafé in’ him as 
if I had my eye upon the bufinefs from morn- 
ing tonight 5 let mé be where I will, I am al- 
_ ways fatisfied he is at home ; if lam atthe tavern, 
T am fure he is in the compting-houfe, or be- 

hind the counter; he is never out of his poft. 
AND then for my other fervants, the young: — 
| { €r apprentices, fays he, ‘tis all one as if I were 
- there myfelf; they would be idle it may be, 
but he won't let them I aflure you ; they muft 
_ ftick clofe to it, or he will make them do it ; he 
tells thém, boys do not come apprentices to play,’ 
but to work; not to fit idlé, and be doing no- 
thing, but to mind their matter’s bufinefs, that 

they may learn how to do their own: 

VeRY well; and. you think, Sir, this young 
fan being fo much. in the fhop,' and fo diligent, 
N and’ 
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‘and faithful is an eftate to you, and fo indeed 
it is; but are your cuftomers as well pleas'd with 
this man ‘too, as you are? or are they as well 
pleas’d with him, as they would be, if you were 
there yourfelf? | 

YEs, they are, fays the fhop-keepers nay, abun- 
dance of the cuftomers take him for the mafter 
of the fhop, and don’t know any other ; and 
he is fo very obliging, and pleafes fo well, giy- 
ing content to every body, that if lam at any 
other part of the fhop, and fee him ferving a 
cuftomer, | never interrupt them, unlefs fome- 
times he is fo modeft he will call me, and turn- 
ing to the ladies fay, There's my maffer, Madaun, 
if you think he will. abate you any thing I'll call 
him ; and fometimes they will look a. little fur, 
prifed, and fay, is that your mafter? indeed we 
‘thought you had been the mafter of the fhop 
yourfelf. 

Wet, faid I, and-you think yourfelf very 
happy in all this, don’t you? pray how long 
has this young gentleman to ferve? how long is 
it before his time will be out ? O, he has al- 
moft a year and half to ferve, fays the fhop- 
keeper. Ihope then, fay J, you will take care 
to: have him knock’d on the head, as foon as 
his time is out. God forbid, fays the honeft 
man, What do you mean by that > mean! /ay 
I, why if you don’t, he will certainly knock 
‘your trade on the head as foon as the year and 
half comes to be up ; either you muft difpofe 
of him, as I fay, or take care that he docs not 
fet.aip near you, no, not in the. fame ftreet ; 
if you do, your cuftomers will all run thither, 
| when 
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when they’ mits Kim in! thé fhop, they witl pics 


fenely enquire fot him! ; aiid as, you fay, they © 


generally take Hirt for the mafter, they will ask 


whether the gentleman is: remov d. that kept the 
Shop before, 
. ADL wy fhop-keeper ould fay, was, tHat he 
had gor!a: falve for that fore ; arid that was, that 
when Timorhy was out of his time, that was 
his —— he refolvd' to take hint in partner. 
very good thing indeed ! fo you miift take 
Fimotby into half the trade when he is out of 
his time, for fear’ he fhould'run away with three 
quarters of it; when he {ets up’ for himfelf: 
But: had: not’ the mafter much better have beert 
Timothy hinifelf? then he had been fure ‘never 
to have thie cuftomers take' T'mothy for the ra- 
fter;,and when he went away, and' fet’ up: per- 
haps at next door, leave the thop, and run afte 


him. 


"Fis certain, 4a good fervant; a faithful; in? 
duftrious , obliging fervant is a bleffing to 4 
tradefman,; and, as he faid, is an eftate to tis 


mafter: but the miafter, by laying the ftrefs of 


his bufinefs upon him, divefts himfelf of all the 
advantages of fuch a fervant, and turris the blefs’ 
fing into a blaft s for by giving up the fhop; as 
it were, to him, and indulging himfelf in be: 
ing abroad, and abfent from his bufinefs; the 
apprentice gets the maftery of the bufinefs; the 
fame of the fhop depends upon him, and when 
he. fets up, certainly follows him ; fuch a {et-. 


_ Vant would with the mafter’s attendance too, be 


very helpful; and yet not be dangerous $ fuch 
# fefvant is well; when he is vifibly an afliftant | 
| N 2 td 
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to the mafter, but is ruinous when he is taken 
for the mafter. There is a great deal of diffe- 
rence between a fervant’s being the ftay of his 
mafter, and his being the flay of his trades 
when he is the firff, the mafter is ferv'd by him, 
and when he is gone he breeds up another to 
follow his fteps; but when he is the daft, he 
carries the trade with him, and does his mafter 
infinitely more hurt than good. . | 

A tradefman has a great deal of trouble with 
a bad fervant, but mult take heed he is not 
wounded by a good one:. the extravagant idle 
vagrant fervant hurts himfelf, but the diligent 
fervant endangers his mafter ; the greater repu- 
tation the fervant gets in his bufines, the more 
care the mafter has upon him, left he gets 

- within him, and worms him out of his buf 
nefs. 

THE only way to prevent this, and yet not 
injure a diligent fervant, is, that the mafter be 
as diligent as the fervant; that the mafter be as. 
much at the fhop as. the man: he that will 
keep in his bufinefs, need never fear keeping 

his bufinefs, let his fervant be as diligent. as 
he will. ’Tis a hard thing that a trade{man. 
fhould have the blefling of a good fervant, and 
make it a curfe to him by his appearing lefs: ca- 
pable than his man. : 

Ler your apprentice be in the bufine(s, but 
let the mafter be at the head of the bufinefs 
at all times: there is a great deal of difference 
between being diligent in the bufinefs sm the 
fbop, and leading the whole bufinefs of the foop; 
an apprentice who is esent may be mafter of 

his: 
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his bufinefs, but fhould never be mafter of the 
fhop; the one is to be ufeful to his mafter, the 
other is to be mafter of his mafter ; and indeed 
this fhews the abfolute neceflity of diligence 
and application in a tradefman, and how, for 
want of it, that very thing which is the blef- 
fing of another tradefman's bufinefs, is the ruin 
of his. 

SERVANTS, efpecially apprentices, ought to 
be confidered, as they really are, in their move- 
able ftation, that they are here with you: but 
{even years, and that then they aé& or move in 
a {phere or ftation of their own; their dili- 
gence is now for you, but ever after it is for 


. themfelves; that the better fervants they have 


been while they were with you, the more dan- 
gerous they will be to you when you part; 
that therefore, tho’ you are bound in juftice to 
them to let them into your bufinefs in every 
branch of it, yet you are not bound to give 


- your bufinefS away to them; the diligence 


therefore of a good fervant in the mafter’s bufi- 
nefs fhould be a fpur-to the mafter’s diligence 
to take care of himfelf. 

TwERE is a great deal of difference alfo be- 
tween trufting a fervant in your bufinefs, and 
trufting him with your bufinefs: the firft is leav- 
ing your bufinefs with him, the other is leaving 
your bufinefs to him; he that trufts a fervant in 


_ his bufinefs, leaves his fhop only to him; but 


he that leaves his bufinefs to his fervant, leaves 
his wife and children at his difpofe: #2 a word, 
fuch a trufting or leaving the bufinefs to the 
fervant is na lefs than a giying up all to him, 

| , M 3 abandon- 
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abandoning the care of his fhep ‘and all his af- 
fairs to him; and when: fuch a fervant is out 
of his time the mafter runs a terrible rifque, 
fuch as indeed it is not fir any tradefman fhould 
run, namely, of lofing the beft of ‘his bufinefs. 


Wuat 1 have been now faying, is of the 


tradefman leaving his bufinefs to his apprentices 
and fervants, when they prove good, when 
they are honeft and diligent, faithful and in- 


duftrions; and if there are dangers even in | 


trufting good fervants, and fuch as do their du- 
ty perfedtly well, what then muft # be when 
the bufinefs is left to idle, negligent and ex- 
travagant fervants, who both negled their maf- 
ter's bufinefs and their own, who neither learn 
their trade for themfelves, or regard it for the 


jntereft of their mafters? if the firft are a blef-. 


fing to their mafters, and may only be made 
dangerous by their carrying away the trade 
with them when they go, thefe are made 


curfes to their mafters early, for they lofe the | 


trade for themfelves and their mafters too. 
The firft carry the cuftomers away with them, 
the laft drive the cuftomers away before they 
go. What fignifies going to fuch a fhop, fay 


the Ladies, either {peaking of a mercer or dra- 


per, or any other trade ? there’s nothing to be 
met with there but a crew of faucy boys that 
are always at play when you come in, and can 
hardly refrain it when you are there; one hard- 
ly ever:{ees a mafter in the fhop, and.the young 
rude boys hardly mind you when you are look- 
ing on their goods; they talk to you as if they 
cared not whether you laid out Ris moncy or 


no, 
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to, and-as if they had ‘rather you were gone, 
that they might go to play again s ; 4 My go there 
#0 more, not I. 

Ir this be not the cafe, then you are in dam 
ger of worfe ftill, and that is, that they are of 
ten thieves ;: idle‘ ones are: feldom honeft ones 


nay, they cannot indeed be “honeft in a ftri@ - 


fenfe if they are idle: but’ by difhoneit, I mean 
downright thieves; and what is more dangerous 
than for an apprentice, to whom the whole bu- 
finefs, the cath, the books, ane all i is commit. 
ted, to be a thief? 3 

For a trade{man therefore to commit his bie 
finefS thus into the hand of a falfe, a negligent 
and a thievifh fervant, is like a man that travels 
a jourhey, and takes’ a highwayman into the 
coach with him; fuch a man is fure to be rob- 
bed, and to be fully and effectually plundered, 
becaufe he: difcovers where he hides his treafure\ 
Thus the tradefman places his confidence in the 
thief, and how fhould he avoid being robb’d? 


Ir is anfwered, that generally eradle Gen: who. 
have any confiderable trutt to put into the hands 


of an apprentice, take fecurity of them for their 
honefty by their friends, when their indentures 
' are fign’d, and ’tis their fault then, if they are 
not fecure.’ It 1s true, ‘tis often fo; but in a 
retail bufinefs, if the fervant be unfaithful, there 
are fo many ways to defraud a mafter, befides 
that of merely not ballancing the cafh, that “tis 
impoflible to dete& them; and unlefs provi- 
dence, as fometimes it does, makes the difco- 
very by wonder and miracle, ’tis never found 
out at alls till the tradefman declining infenfrb!y 
N’4 ) by 


en 
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by the weight of the lofs is. ruin’d and un- 
done. . 
Wuart need then has the biden to sive 
a clofe attendance, and preferve himfelf from 
thea by acquainting himfelf in and with 
his bufinefs and ‘fervants, by which he makes it 
very difficult for them to deceive him, and 
much eafier to him to difcover it if he fufpects 


them: but if the tradefman lives abroad, keeps — 


at his country- -houfe or lodgings, and leaves his 
pufinefs thus in the hands of his fervants, com- 


mitting his affairs to them, as is often the cafe, 


_ if they prove thieves, negligent, carclefs and 
idle, what is the confequence? he is infenfibly 
wrong’d, his fubftance wafted, his bufinefs neg- 
le&ted; and how fhall a tradefman thrive un- 
der fuch circumftances? Nay, how is it poflible 
he fhould avoid ruin and deftruction? J mean, 
as to his bufinefs ; for in fhort, every fuch fer- 
vant has his hand in his mafter’s: pocket, and 
may ufe him as he pleafes.- 

AGAIN, if they are not thieves, yet if they 


are idle and negligent, ‘tis in fome cafes the | 


fame thing ; and I wifh it were well recom- 
mended to all fuch feryants as call themfelves 
honeft, that it is as criminal to negle& their 
mafter’s bufinefs, as to rob him ; and he is as 
really a thief who robs him of his time, as he 

that robs him of his money. 7 
I know, as fervants are now, this is a prin- 
ciple they will not allow, neither does one fer- 
vant in fifty a& by it; but if the mafter be 
abfent, the fervant is at his heels; that is to 
fay, is as foon out of doors as his mafter, and 
having 
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having none but his confcience to anfwer ta, 
he makes fhift to compound with himfelf, like 
a bankrupt with his creditor, to pay half the 
debt; that is to fay, half the time.to his maf- 
ter, and half to himf{elf, and think it good pay 
foo. | 
THE point of confcience indeed feems to be 
out of the queftion now, between mafter and 
fervant ; and as few mafters concern themfelves 
with the fouls, nay, {carce with the morals of 
their fervants, either to inftrua them, or inform 
them of their duty either to Gop or man, much 
lefs to reftrain them by force, or correct them, - 
as was antiently practifed; fo, few fervants con- 
cern themf{elves in a confcientious difcharge of 
their duty to their mafters: fo that the great. 
law of. fubordination is deftroy’ d, and the rela- 
tive duties on both fides are neglected ; «all 
which, as I take it, is owing to the exorbitant 
fums of money which are now given with fer-_ 
vants to the mafters, as the prefent or condition 
of their apprenticefhip 5 which as it is extrava- 
gant in it felf, fo it gives the fervant a kind of 
a different figure in the family, places him above 
the ordinary clafs of fervants hired for wages, 
and exempts him from all the Jaws of family- _ 
government ; fo that a mafter feems now to 
have nothing to do with his apprentice, any 
other than in what rclates fo his bufinefs. 

AND as the fervant knows this, fo he fails 
not to take the advantage of it, and to pay no 
more fervice than he thinks is due ; and the 
hours of his fhop bufinefS being run out, he 


claims all the rett for himfelf, without the ar ' 
bove 


on a 
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bove reftraint. ‘Nor will the fervants in theft | 


times bear any examinations with refpe& to the 
‘difpofing of their -wafte time, or with refpe& 
to the company they Keep, | or the houfes or 
places they go to.. 


THe ufe I make of it is dig and herein it is” 


juftly applicable to the cafe in hand; by how 
much the apprentices and fervants in this age 
are loofe, wild, and ungovernable, by fo much 
the more fhould a mafter think himfelf ob- 
liged not to depend upon them, much lefs to 
leave his bufinefs to them, and difpenfe with his 
own attendance in it; if he does, he muft have 
much better luck than his neighbours if he 
does not find himfelf very much wrong’d and 


abufed, fceing, as I faid above, the fervants 
~ and apprentices of this age do very rarely ac. 


from a principle of confcience in ferving their 
matters intercft; which however I do not Ice 
they can be good chriftians without. | 
I knew one very confiderable tradefman in 
this city, and who. had always five or fix fer- 
vants in his bufincfS, apprentices and journey- 
men who lodged in his houfe, and having a 
little more the {pirit of government in him 
than moft mafters I now meet with, he took 
this method with them ; when he took an ap- 
prentice he told them beforehand the orders of 
' his family, and which he fhould oblige them to; 
particularly, that they fhould none of them be 
abfent from his bufinefs without leave, nor out 
of the houfe after nine a clock at night; and 
that he would not have it thought hard, if he 
exacted three things of them : 
J, THat 
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-t. Tuar if they had been out he fhould ask 
thom where they had been, and in what com- 
pany? and thar they fhoujd give him a true and 
dired anfwer.. 

2. Twat if ‘he found reafon to forbid then, 
‘keeping company with any particular periou, 
or in any particular houfe or family, thcy fhould 
‘de obliged to refrain from fuch company. 

3. THat in breach of any of thofe two, af- 
ter being pofitively charg’d with it, he would 
on their promifing, to amend it, forgive them, 
only acquainting their friends of it; but the 
fecond time he would difmif$ them his fervice, 
and not‘be oblig'd to return any of the money 
he had with them. And to thefe he made 
their parents confent when they were bound; 
and yet he had large fums of money with them 
too;: not lefs ‘han two hundred pounds each, 
and fometimes more. © 
_ As to his journeymen, he conditioned with 
— as follows: 3 
1. Tey fhould never dine from home with: 
out ino asked and obtained, and telling where, 
if required. 

2. Arter the fhutting in of the fhop, they 
were at liberty to go where they pleafed, only 
not to be out of the houfe after nine a clock 
at night. | 

,3. Never to be in drink, or to {wear, on 
pain of being immediately difmifs'd without the 
courtefy ufual with fuch fervants, viz. of a 
month's warning. 

THESE were excellent houfhold laws, but the 
queftion is, how hall a mater fee them 

“punctually 
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pundtually obey’d; for the life of all laws de- 
pends upon their being well executed; and we 
are famous in England for being remifs in that 
very point; and that we have the beft laws the 
worft executed of any nation in the world. 

Bur my friend was a man who knew as well 
how to make his laws be well executed, as he 
did how to make the laws themfelves. His 
cafe was thus, he kept a country houfe about 
two miles from London, in the fummer-time, 
for the air for his wife and children, and there 
he maintained them very comfortably: but it 
was a rule with him, that he who expe&s his ~ 
fervants to obey his orders, muft be always up- 
on the fpot with them to fee it done; to this 
purpofe he confined himfelf to lie always at 
home, tho’ his family was in the country ; and 
every afternoon he walk’d out to fee them, and 
to- give himfelf the air too; but always fo or- 
dered his diverfions, that he was fure to be at 
home before nine at night, that he might call 
over his family, and fee that they. obfery’d or- 
ders; that is, that they were all at home at 
their time, and all fober. 

As this was indeed the only way to have, 
good fervants, and an orderly family, fo he had 
both; but it was owing much, if not all, to 
the exaétnefs of his government; and would all 
mafters take the fame method, I doubt not 
they would have the like fuccefs; but what fer, 
_ Vants can a man expeét-when he leaves them 

to their own government, not regarding whe- 
ther they ferve Gop or the Devil ? | 


Noy — 
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Now though this man had a very, regular fa- 
mily, and very good fervants, yet he had this 
particular qualification too for a good tradef- 
man, viz. that he never left his bufinefs entire- 
_ ly to them, nor could any of them boaft, that _ 
they were trufted to, more than another. 

Tuis is certainly the way to have regular fer- 
vants, and to have bufinefs thrive ; but this is 
not practifed by one mafter to a thoufand at 
this time; if it were, we fhould foon fee a 
change in the families of tradefmen, and that 
very much for the better : nor indeed would 
this family-government be good for the tradef- 
men only, but it would be the fervant’s advan- 
tage too: and fuch a practice we may fay would 
in time reform all the next age, and make them , 
afham’d of us that went before them. 

Ir then the morals of fervants are thus loofe 
_and debauched, and that it isa general and epi- 
demick evil, how much lefs ought tradefmen of 
this age to truft them, and ftill lefs to venture 
their all upon them, leave their great defign, 
the event of all their bufinefs with them, and 
go in the country in perfuit of their pleafure. 

THE cafe of tradefmen differs extremely in 
this age from thofe in the laft, with refpec& to 
their apprentices and fervants; and the difference 
is all to the difadvantge of the prefent age, viz. 
in the laft age, that ts to fay, fifty or fixty years 
ago, for it is not lefs, fervants were infinitely 
more under fubjection than they are now, and 
the fubordination of- mankind extended effectu- 
ally to them ; they were content to fubmit to 
family- government 5 and the juft regulations, 

4 which. 
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“which tnafters made in their houfes, were 
not {corn’d and contemmn’d, as they are now j 
family-religion alfo had fome fway upon them, 
and if their mafters did keep. good orders, and 
preferve the worfhip of God in their houfes, the 

apprentices thought themfelves obliged to: at- 
tend at the ufual hours for fuch’ fervices: ; ; may, 

it has been. known, where fuch orders have 
been obferv’d, that if the mafter of the family 

has been fick, or indifpofed, or out of town, 
the eldeft apprentice has read prayers to the fa- 
mily in his place. . . 

How ridiculous, to fpeak in : the language f 
the prefent times, would it be for any mafter’ 
to expec this of a fervant in our days? -and 

where is the fervant. that. would. comply: with 
it? nay, ‘tis but very rare now, that mafters 
themfclves do it ; ‘tis rather thought now to 
be a low ftep, and: beneath the charaCter of a 
man in bufinefs, as if worfhipping God was a 
difgrace, and not an honour to a family, or to. 
the mafter of a family; and I doubt not but in 
a little while more, either the worfhip of God 
will be quite banifh’d out of families, or the 
better fort of trade{men, and fuch as have any 
regard to it, will keep: Chaplains, as other per- 
fins of quality do. Ic is confefs'd, the firft is 
moft probable, tho’ the laft, as I am inform’d, 
is already-begun in the city, in fome houfes, 
where the reader of the parith is- allow’d a {mall 
additional falary to come once a'day, vz. eve- 
ry evening, to read prayers in the houfe. | 
_ Bur Iam not talking on this fubje&t ; I am 
not direding myfelf to citizens or town{men, 

as 
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_ as. mafters of families, . but .as heads of trade, 
and mafters in their bufinefs 5. the other part 
would indeed iequire a whole. book by itfelf, 
and would infenfibly run me into a long faty- 
rical difcourfe upon the lofs of all family-go- 
vefnment among us; in which indeed the pra- 
ice of houfe-keepers and heads of families is 
grown not remifs only in all ferious things,. but 
even {candalous i in their own morals, and in the 
perfonal examples. they. fhew to their fcevants, 
and all about. them. 

Bur to.come back to my fubjc&, vuzz. that 
the cafe of tradefmen differs extremely from 
what it was formerly : the fecond head of dif- 
ference is this ; that whereas in former times 
the fervants were better and humbler than they 
are now, fubmitted more to family-government, ‘ 
and to the regulations made by their matters, 
and mafters were more moral, fet better exam- 
ples, and kept better order in their houfes, and 
by confequence of it all fervants were foberer, 
and fitter to be trufted than they are now; yet 
on the other hand, notwithftanding all their fo- 
briety, miafters did not then fo much depend 
upon them, leave bufinefs to them, and com- 
mit the management of their affairs fo entirely 
to thcir fervants, as they do now. 

ALL that I meet with, which mafters have 
to fay to this, is contain’d in two heads, and 
thofe in my opinion.amount to very little. 


I. Tuat they have fecurity for their fervants 
honefty, which in former times they had not. . 
J : 


- 
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II. Thar tie receive gréater proemio’ Ss, OF - 


prefent-money, now with their apprentices, thar 
they, did formerly. | 


THE firt of thefe is of nd moment ; "fot fr ft; 
it does not appeat, that apprentices in thofe 
former days gave no fecurity to their mafters for 
their integrity, which, tho’ perhaps not fo ge- 
_ nerally aSnow, yet I have good reafon to know 
was then practifed among tradefmen of note, 
and is not now among inferior tradefmen : 
but, Secondly , this fecurity extends to nothing, 
but to make the matter fatisfaction for any mif- 
applications, or embezzlements, which are dif- 


cover'd, and can be prov’d, but extend to no: 


fecret conceal’'d mifchiefs: neither, thirdly, do 
‘thofe fecurities reach to the negligéncé, idle- 


nefs, or debaucheries of fervants 5 but, which. 


és ftzll more than all the reff, they do not reach 
to the, worft fort of robbery between the fer- 
vant and his mafter, I mean the lofs of his time ; 
fo that ftill there is as much reafon for the ma- 
fter’s infpection, both into his fervants and thei 
bufinefs, as ever. 

Bur leaft of all does this fecurity reach to 
make the mafter any fatisfaction for the lofs of 
his bufinefs, the ill management of his fhop, 
the difreputation brought upon it by being com- 
- mitted to fervants, and thofe fervants behaving 

ll, flighting, negleQing, or difobliging cuftom- 
ers; this does not relate to fecurities given or 
taken, nor can the mafter make himfelf any a- 


_mends upon his fervant, or upon his fecurities,. 


for this irrecoverable damage. He therefore, that. 
will’ 


a re ne 
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‘will keep up the reputation of his fhop, or of 


his bufinefs, and preferve his trade to his own 
advantage, muft refolve to attend it himfelf, 
and not leave it to fervants, whether good or 
bad; if he leaves it to good fervants, they improve 
it for themfelves, and carry the trade away with 
them when they go; if to bad fervants, they 
drive his cuftomers away, bring a fcandal upon 
his fhop, and deftroy both their mafter and them- 
felves. 

Secondly, As to the receiving great proemia’s 
with their apprentices, which indeed is grown 
up to a ftrarige height in this age, beyond what- 
ever: it was before ; it is an unaccountable ex- 
cefs, which is the ruin of more fervants at this 
time, than all the other exceffes they are fub- 
jet tos nay, in fome refped it is the caufe of it 
all; and, on the contrary, is far from being an 


equivalent to their mafters for the defe& of their 


fervice, but is an unanfwerable reafon why the . 
matter fhould not leave his bufinefs to their ma- 
nagement. . 

THIs proemium was originally not a condi- 


tion of indenture, but was a kind of ufual or © 


cuftomary prefent to the tradefman’s wife to en- 
gage her to be kind to the youth, and take a 


motherly care of him, being fuppos’d to be 
young when firft put out. 


By length of time this compliment or pre- 
{ent became fo cuftomary, as to be made a debt; 
and to be conditioned for as a demand; but 


ftill was kept within bounds, and thirty or 


forty pounds was fufficient to a very good mer- 
chant, which now is run up to five hundred, 
Oo |. nay; 
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nay, to.a thoufand pounds with an apprentice 5 
a thing which formerly would have been thought 
monttrous, and not to be nam’d. 

THE ill confequences of giving thefe large 
proemio’s are fuch and fo many, that it is not 
to be enter’d upon in fuch a.fmall tract as this ; 
nor, is it the defign of this work: but it is thus 
far to the purpofe here, namely, as it fhews, 
that this fers up fervants into a clafs of gentle- 
men above their mafters, and above their bu- 
 finefs, and they neither have a fufficient regard 
to one or other ; and confequently are the lefs 
fit to be trufted by the mafler in the -effential 
parts of his bufinefs, and this brings ic down 
to the cafe in hand. | 

Upon the whole, the prefent ftate of things 
between mafters and fervants is fuch, that now 
more than ever the caution is needful and juft, 
that he that. Icaves his bufinefs to the manage- 
ment of his fervants, ’tis ten to one but he ru- 
ins his bufine{s, and his fervants too. 


RuINiInG his bufinefs is indeed my prefent 


fubject ; but ruining his fervants alfo is a con- 
fideration that an honeft confcientious matter 
ought to think is of weight with him, and will 
concern himfelf about. “Servants out. of goverh- 


-ment:are like foldiers without an officer, fit for 


nothing but to rob and plunder; without. order, 
cand Without orders; they neither know what to 
do, or are directed how to do it. 

BEsiDeEs tis letting loofe his apprentices to 
Jevity and liberty in that particular critical time 
of life, when they have the moft need of go- 
Yernmient and refiraine : ; when fhould laws and 

. limits: 


- 
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limits be ufeful to mankind but in theit youth, 
When uhlimited liberty is moft fatal to them, 
and when they are leaft capable of governing 
themfelves? to have youth left without govern- 
iment is leaving fire in a magazine of powder, 
Which will certainly blow it all up at laft, and 
ruin all the honfes that are near it. 

Ir there is any duty on the fide of a matter 
to his fervant, any obligation on him as a chri- 
ftian, and as a truftee ier his parents, it lies 
here ; to limit and reftrain them, if poflible, 
in the liberty of doing evil; and this is certain- 
ly a debt due to the trutt repos'd in mafters by 
the parents of the youth committed to them; if 
he is let loofe here, he is undone of courfe, 


and it may be faid indeed, he was ruin’d by 


his mafter; and if the mafter is afterwards ru- 
in’d by fuch a fervant, what can be faid for it 
but this? He could expect no other. | 
To leave a youth without government is in- 
deed unworthy of any honeft “matter ; ; he can- 
not difcharge himfelf ds @ mafter s for inftead 
of taking care of him he indeed cafts him off, 
abandons him, and, to put it into fcripture 
words, he leads him inte temptation 3 nay, he 
voes farther, to ufe another {cripture expreflion, 
he delivers him over to Satan. ~ 
It is confefsd; and ’tis fatal both to matters 
and fervants at this time, that not only fer- 
vants are made haughty; and above the govern- 
ment of their mafters, and think it below them 
to fubmit to ahy family-government, or any re- 
ftraints of theit mafters, as to their morals and 
feligion ; bu: mafters alfo feem to have given 
O 2 up 
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up all family-government, and all care or con- 


cern for the morals and manners, as well as for 


the religion of their fervants, thinking them- 
{elves under no obligation to meddle with thofe 


things, or to think any thing about them, fo 


that their bufinefs be but done, and their fhop 
or warchoufe duly look’d after. 

But to bring it all home. to the point in hand, 
if it is fo with the mafter and fervant, there is 
the lefs room ftill for the mafter of fuch fervants 
to leave any confiderable truft in the hands of 


fuch apprentices, or to expect much from them; 


to leave the weight of their affairs with them, 
and living at their country-lodgings, and taking 
their own diverfions, depend upon fuch fer- 
vants for the fuccefs of their bufinefs ; this is 
indeed abandotiing ‘their bufinefs, throwing it 
away, and: committing themfelves, families, and 
fortunes, to the condué of thofe, who they have 
all the reafon in the world to believe have.no 
concern upon them for their good, or care one 
farthing what becomes of them. 


I am, Gre. 
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aehe, oe 
Of Tradefmen making compofition with 
Debtors, or with Creditors. 
a} HERE is an alternative in the fubjec 
| of this letter, which places the dif- 


courfe in the two extremes of a tradef- 
man’s fortunes. Tae 


4 ef: . 


I. The fortunate iradefids,: -call’d upon by 
his poor unfortunate neighbour, who is his 
debtor, and is become infolvent, to have com- 
paffion on him, and to compound with him 
for part of his debt, and accept his offer in 
difcharge of the whole. 


Il. THe unfortunate tradefman become in- 
folvent and bankrupt himfelf, and applying 
himfelf to his creditor to accept of a compo- 
fition, in difcharge of his debt. 


I. Tue fortunate tradefman, call'd upon by 
his poor unfortunate neighbour, who is his debt- 
or, and is become infolvent, to have compaffion 
on him, and to compound with him for part 
of his debt, and accept his offer in difcharge of 
the whole. © 

3 
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I muft confefs a tradefman, let his circum 


ftances be what they will, has the moft reafon - 


to confider the difafters of the unfortunate, and 


be compaflionate to them under their preffures 
and difafters, of any other men; becaufe they 


know not, no not the moft profperous of them, 
what may be their own fate inthe world. There 
is a fcripture proverb, ¢f I may call it fo, very 
neceflary to a tradef{man in this cafe, Let him 


that thinketh he ftandeth, take heed left he fall. 


WN. B. It is not faid, let him that ftandeth 


take heed, but him that thinketh he ftand- 
eth: menin trade can but think they ftand ; 
and there are fo many incidents in a tradef- 
man’s circumftances, that fometimes when 
he thinks himfelf moft fecure of ftanding, 
he is in moft danger of falling. 


Ir then the contingent nature of trade ren- 
ders every man liable to difafter that is engag’d 
in it, it feems ftrange that tradefmen fhould 
be outrageous and unmerciful to one another, 
when they fall ; and yet fo zt zs, that no cre- 
ditor is fo furious upon an unhappy infolvent 
trade{man, as a brother tradefman of his own 
clafs, and who is at leaft liable to the fame dif, 
after in the common event of his bufinefs. 

Nay, I have liv'd to fee, fuch is the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs, arid efpecially in trade, 
the furious and outragcous creditor become bank- 
rupt himfelf in a few years, or perhaps months 
after, and begging the fame mercy of others, 
which he but juft before denied to his #ot more 

| i unfor- 
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unfortunate fellow tradefman, and making the 


fame exclamations at the cruelty and hard hearted- 
nefs of his creditors in refufing to comply with 


him; when at the fame time his own heart muft 


reproach him with his former condud&t, how in- 


-exorable he was to all the entreaties and tears 


of his miferable neighbour and his diftreffed fa- 
mily, who bege’d his compaflion with the low- 
eft fubmiflion, who employ’d friends to folicit 
and entreat for them, laying forth their mifery 
in the moft lively expreflions, and ufing all the 
arguments which the moft moving diftrefs could © 
dictate, but in vain. 

' Tue tradefman is certainly wrong in this, as 
compaffion to the miferable is a debt of charity 
due from all mankind to their fellow-creaturcs ; 


_andtho’ the purfe-proud tradefman may be able 


to fay, he is above the fear of being in the like 
circumftances, as fome may be; yet even then 
he might refle&, that perhaps there was a time 
when he was not fo, and he ought to pay that 
debt of charity, in acknowledgment of the mer- 
cy that has fet him above the danger. 

AND yet fpeaking in the ordinary language 
of men, who are fubject to viciflirudes of for- 
tune, where is the man that is fure he fhall 


- meet with no fhock ? and how have we feen 


men, who have ta day been immenfely rich, 
be fo morrow, as it were, reduc’d to nothing ? © 
what examples were made in this city of fuch 


‘precipitations within the memory of fome liv- 


ing, when the Exchequer fhutting up ruin’d the 
great Bankers of Lombard-ftreet ?- to what fell 
Sir Robert Viner, the great alderman Backwell, 
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the three brothers of the name of Forth, ef 
whom King Charles II. made that fevere pum, 
that three fourths of the city were broke ? 

To what have we {een men of prodigious bulk 
in trade reduc’d, as Sir Thomas Cook, Sir Baftt 
Firebrafs, Sheppard, Coggs, and innumerable 
bankers, money-{criveners, and merchants, wha 
thought themfelves as fecure againft the fhocks | 
of trade, as any men in the world could be? 
not to inftance in our late South-fea Directors, : 
and others, reduc’d by the terrible fate of brb- ’ 
bles, whofe names I omit, becaufe they yet live, 
tho’ finking ftill under the oppreffion of their 
fortunes, and whofe weight I would be far from 
endeavouring to make heavier. 

Why then fhould any tradefman, prefuming 
on his own fecurity, and of his being out of 
the reach of difafter, harden his heart againtt 
the miferies and diftreffes of a fellow tradefman, 
who finks as it were by his fide, and refufe ta 
“accept his offer of compohi ition; at leaft, if he 
cannot object againft the integrity of his repre- 
fentations, and cannot charge him with fraud 
and deceit, breaking with a wicked defign to 
cheat and delude his creditors, and ta get mo- 
ney by a pretended breach? I fay, why fhould 
any tradefman harden his heart in fuch a cafe, 
and not with a generous pity comply with a 
_Yeafonable and fair propofal, while it is to be 
had? 

I do acknowledge, if there’s an evident fraud, 
if he can dete& the bankrupt in any wicked de- 
fign, if he can prove he has effects fufficient to 
pay his debts, and that he only breaks with a 

; purpofe 
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purpofe to cheat his creditors, and he conccals 
a part of his eftate, when he fcems to offer a 
fincere furrender ; if this be the cafe, and it 
can be made appear to be fo, for in {uch a cafe too, 
we ought to be very fure of the faét, then in- 
deed no favour is due, and really none ought 
to be fhewed. 

Anp therefore it was a very righteous claufe, 
which was inflicted on the fraudulent bankrupt, 
in a late A@ of Parliament, namely, that in cafe 
he conceal’d his effects, and that it appear’d he 
had, tho’ upon his oath, not given in a full ac- 
count of his eftate, but willingly and knowingly 
conceal’d it, or any part of it, with defign to 
defraud his creditors, he fhould be put to death 
as a felon: the reafon and juftice of which claufe 
was this, and it was given as the reafon of it 
when the A&t was pafs’d in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, namely, that the A€&t was made for the 
relief of the debtor, as well.as of the creditor, 
and to procure for him a deliverance on a fur- 
render of his effects; but then it was made al- 
fo for the reiief of the creditor too, that he 
might have as much of his debt fecur’d to him 
as poflible, and that he fhould not difcharge the 
debtor with his eftate in his pocket, fuffcring 
him to run away with his (the creditor’s) mo- 
ncy before his face. : a 

ALso it was objected, that the act without 
a penalty would be only an a&t to encourage 
perjury, and would deliver the hard-mouthd 
knave that could {wear what he pleas’d, and 
ruin and reject the modeft con{cicntious tradef- 
pnan, that was willing and ready to give up the 
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wemoft farthing to his creditors. On this ac- 
count the claufe was accepted, and the act 
pafsd, which otherwife had been thrown out. 

Now when the poor infolvent has thus fur- 
xendred his all, ftript himfelf entirely upon 
eath, and that oath taken on the penalty of 
death if it be falfe ; there feems to be a kind of 
jaftice due to the bankrupt, he has fatisfy’d the 
Jaw, and ought to have his liberty given him 
as a prey, as the text calls it, Fer. xxxix. 18. 
that he may try the world once again, and fee 
if poflible to recover his difafters, and get his 
bread; and it is to be fpoken in honour of 
the juftice as well as humanity of that law for 
delivering bankrupts, that there are more tradef- 
men recover themfelves in this age upon their 
fecond endeavours, and by fetting up again af- 
ter they have chus fail’d, and been deliver’d, 
than ever were known to do fo in ten times - 
the number of years before. 

To break, or turn bankrupt, before this, was 
like a man being taken by the Zurks, he f{el- 
dom recover'd liberty to try his fortune again, 
but frequently languifhed under the tyranny of 
the commiflioners of bankrupt, or in the Mint, 
or Fryers, or rules of the Fleet, till he wafted 
the whole eftate, and at length his life, and fo 
his debts were all: paid at once. | 

Nor was the cafe of the creditor’ much bet- 
ter; I mean as far as refpeted his debt, for it 
was very {eldom that any confiderable dividend 
was made; on the other hand, large contribu- 
tions were call’d for before people knew whe- 
ther it was likely any thing would be made of 
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the debtor’s effects or no; and oftentimes the 
¢reditor loft his whole debt, contribution-money ' 
and all; fo that while the debtor was kept on 
the rack, as above, being held in fulpence by 
the creditors, or by the commiffioners, or both, 
he {pent the creditors effects, and fubfifted ar 
- their expence, till the eftate being wafted, the © 
lofs fell heayy on every fide, and generally moft 
on thofe who were leaft able to bear it. 
_ By the prefent ftate of things, this evil is in- 
deed altered, and the ruin of the creditors ef- 
fects is better prevented; the bankrupt can no 
‘more skulk behind the door of the Mint and 
Rules, and prevent the commiflioners infpecti- 
n; he muft come forth, be examined, give in 
an account, .and furrender himfelf and effects 
too, or fly. his country, and be feen here nae 
more; and if he does come in, he muft give a 
full account upon oath, on the penalty of his 
neck, 

WHEN the effects are thus furrendred, the 
commiflioners proceedings are fhort and fum- 
mary ; the affignees are obliged to make dividends, 
and not detain the eftate in their own hands, as 
was the cafe in former days, till fometimes they 
became bankrupts themfelves ; fo that the cre- 
ditors are fure now what is put into the hands 
of the affignees, fhall in due time, and without 
_ the ufual delay, be fairly divided: on the other 
hand, the poor debtor having honeftly difcharg’d 
his part, and no objection lying againft the fin- 
cerity of the difcovery, has a certificate granted 
- him, which being allowed by the Lord. Chan- 
cellor, he is a clear man, and may begin the 
world again, as I have faid above. THE 
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Tue creditor being thus fatisfied that the 
debtor has been faithful, does not anfwer the 
end of the Ac& of Parliament, if he declines to 
affent to the debtor's certificate; nor can any 
‘ereditor decline it, but on principles which no 


. man cares to own; namely, that of malice, and 


the higheft refentment ; which are things a 

chriftian tradefman will not eafily act upon. 
Bur I come now to the other part of the 

cafe; and this is fuppofing a debtor fails, and 


- the creditors do not think fit to take out a com- 


miffion of bankrupt againft him, as fometimes 
is the cafe, at leaft, where they fee the offers 
of the debtor are any thing reafonable: my ad- 
vice in fuch cafe is, (and I fpeak it from long 
experience in {uch things,) that they fhould al- 
ways accept the firft reafonable propofal of the 
debtor ; and I am not in this talking on the 
foot of charity and mercy to the debtor, but 
of the rcal and undoubted intereft of the cre- 
ditor ; nor could I urge it, by fuch arguments 
as I fhall bring, upon any other foundation; 
for if I {peak in behalf of the debtor, I muft . 
argue commiferation to the miferable, compaf- 
fion and pity of his family, and a refletion up- 
on the fad changes which human life expofes 
us all to, and fo perfuade the creditor to have 
pity upon not him only, but upon all families in 
diftrefs, 

Burt I fay I argue now upon a different 
foundation, and infift that it is the creditor's 
truc intercft, as I hinted before, that if he finds 
the debtor inclin’d to be honeft, and he {ees 
“aton to believe he makes the beft offer he 

can ; 
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cans he fhould accept the firft offer, as being 
generally the beft the debtor can make ¢ and in- 
deed, if the debtor be wife as well as honett, 
he will make it fo, and generally it is found 
to be fo: and there are indeed many reafons 
why the firft offcrs of the debtor are generally 
the beft, and why no commiffion of bankrupt 
ordinarily raifes fo much, notwithftanding all 
its feverities, as the bankrupt offers before it is 
fued out; not reckoning the time and expence 
which, notwithftanding all the new methods, 
attend fuch things, and are inevitable. or 
example, 

WHEN the debtor firft looking snto' his affairs 
fees the neceflity coming upon him of making 
a ftop in trade, and calling his creditors toge- 
ther, the firft thought which by the confequence 
of the thing comes to be confidered, is, what 
offers he can make to them to avoid the having 
a commiffion faed out againft him, and to 
which end commen prudence, as well as honett 
principles, moves him to make the beft offers 
he can. if he be amanof fenfe, and, accord-~ 
ing to what 1 mentioned in my other letter, 
has prudently come to a ftop in time, before 
things are run to extremities, and while he has © 
fomething left to make an offer of that may 
be confiderable, he will feldom meet with cre- 
ditors fo weak or fo blind to their own inte- 
reft, not to be willing to end it amicably, ra- 
ther than to proceed to a commiflion. And as 
this is certainly bef& both for the debtor and 
the creditor; fo, as I argued with the debtor, 
that he fhould be wife enough, as well as ~ 

I ne 
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neft enough to break betimes,. and that it wag 
infinitely beft for his own intéreft; fo I muft 
add, on the other hand, to the creditor, that 
tis always his intereft to accept the firft offer : 
and I never knew acommiffion make more of. 
an eftate where the debtor has been honeft, 
than he (the debtor) propolee to give them 
without it. 

Ir is true; there are cafes where the iffuing 
out a commiffion may be abfolutely neceffary. 
vi! example, 

I. Wuere the debtor is evidently knavifh, 

oak difcovers himfelf to be fo, by endeavours 
to carry off his effedts, or alter the property of 
the eftate, confefling judgments, or any the u- 
{ual ways of fraud, which in fuch cafes ate or- 
dinarily practifed. Or, 

2. WHERE fome creditors, by fuch en 


‘or by attachments of debts, goods delivered, ef- - - 


fects made over, or any other way, have gotten 
fome of the eftate into their hands, or fecuri- 
ties belonging to it, whereby they are in a bet- 
ter ftate, as to payment, than the reft. - Or, 

3. WHERE fome people ate brought in as 
creditors, whofe debts there is. fate’ to believe 
are not reals but who place themfelves in thé 
room. of creditors, in order to receive a divi- 
dend for the ufe of the bankrupt, or fome of 
his family. 

In thefe and fuch like cafes, 4 corhmiffion is 
inevitable, and muft be taken out; nor does 
the man merit to be regarded upon the foot of 
what I call compaffion and commiferation at 
all; but ought to be treated like a rdpparce ot 

pluie 
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plunderer, who breaks with a defign to. make 
himfelf whole by the compofition ; and as ma- 
ny did formerly, who were beggars when they 
broke, be made rich by the breach: It was to 
provide againft fuch harpyes as thefe, that the - 
A& of Parliament was made; and the only re- 
medy againft them is a commiflion, in which 
the beft thing they can do for their creditors, 
is to come in and be examined, give in a falfe 
account upon oath, be difcovered, convicted of 
it, and fent to the gallows, as they deferve. 
Bur I am {peaking of honeft men, the reverfe 
of fuch thieves as thefe, who being brought 
into diftrefs by the ordinary calamities of trade, 
are willing to do the utmoft to fatisty their cre- 
ditors : when fuch as thefe break in the tradef- 
man’s debt, Jet him confider ferioufly my ad- 
vice, and he fhall find, I might fay, he fhall a/- 
ways find, but I do affirm, he fhall generally 
find the firft offer is the beft, and thar he will 
never lofe by accepting it: to refufe it, is but 
pufhing the debtor to extremities, and running 
out fome of the effects to fecure the reft. 
Firsr, as to collecting inthe debts: fuppofing 
the man is honeft, and they can truft him, ’tis 
evident no man can make fo much of them as 
the bankrupt. (1.) He Knows the circumftances 
of the debtors, and how beft to manage them; 
he knows who he may beft pufh at, and who 
beft forbear. (2.) He can do it with the leaft 
charge ; the commiffioners or aflignees muft 
employ other people, fuch as attorneys, falli- 
citors, ¢vc. and they are paid dear; the bank- 
tupt fits at home, and by letters into the coun- 
try, 
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try, or by vifiting them, if in ‘town, cad 
make up every account, anfwer every objection, 
judge of every fcruple, and, in a word, with 
cafe, compared to what others muft do, brings 
them to comply. 

NeExtT, as to felling off a ftock of eee $ 
the bankrupt keeps open the fhop, difperfes or 
difpofes of the goods with advantage ; whereas 
the commiflion brings all to a fale, or an out- 
cry, or an appraifement, ‘and all finks the value 
of the ftock; fo that the bankrupt can certain- 
ly make more of the ftock than any other per- 
fon, (always provided he is honeft, as I {aid be- 
fore,) and much more than the creditors can 


For thefe reafons, and many others, the Wank- 
fupt is able to make a better offer upon his e- 
ftate than the creditors can expect to raife any 
other way; and therefore ‘tis their intereft al- 
ways.to take the firft offer, if they are fatisfied 
there is no fraud in it, and that the man has 
offered any thing near the extent of what he 
has left in the world to offer from. | 

Ir then it be the -tradefman’s intereft to ac- 
cept of the offer made, there needs no ftronger 
_ argument to be ufed with him for the doing it $ 
and nothing is more furprifing to me than to 
fee trade{men the hardeft to come into fuch 
compofitions, and to pufh on feverities againft 
ether tradefmen, as if they were out of the 
reach of the fhocks of ‘fortune themf{elves, or 
that it was impoflible for them ever to ftand in 


need of the fame mercy; the contrary to which 


I have often: {een. 


To: 


- ns a ee ee 
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To what purpofe fhould tradefmen puth things 


to extremities againft trade{men, if-nothing is 
to be gotten by it, and if the infolvent tradef- 


‘man will take proper mealures to convince the 


screditor that his intentions are honeft? The law 
“was made for offenders; there needs no law for 
innocent men: commiffions are granted to ma- 
faage knaves, and hamper and entangle cunning 
defigning Rogues, who feck to raife fortunes out 
of. theie creditors eftaces, ahd exalt themfelves 
by their own downfal; they are not defignid 
againft honet men, neither indeed. is there any 


need of them for fuch. 


LET no man miftake this part therefore, and 
think that I am moving teadefmen to be eafy 


and compaflionate to Rogues and cheats; 1 am 


far from it, and have given fifiicient teftimeny — 


of the contrary; having, I affure you) been the 
vonly perfon who actually form’d, drew up, and 
‘fatit propofed that very claufe to the Houfe of 
‘Commons, which made it felony to the bank- 
fgupt to give in a falfe account. It cannot 


therefore be fuggefted without manifeft injuftice, 
that I would with one breath prompt creditars 


to be eafy to Rogues, and oo cheating fraudu- 


Jent bankrupts, and with another make a pro- 
pofal to have them hang'd. 

Bur I move the creditor on account of his 
own intereft, always to take the firft offer, if he 


{ees no palpable fraud in it, or fees no reafon 
to fufpe& fuch fraud; and my reafon is good, 
wiz. becaufe I believe, as I = before, ‘tis ge- 


nerally the beft. | 
ree I know 
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I know there is a new method of putting’ an 
end to a ttadefman’s troubles, by that which 
was formerly thought the greatéft of all trou- 
bles; I mean, a fraudulent method; or what they 
call taking out friendly ftatutes ; i that is, When 
‘tradefmen get ftatutes taken out againft them- 
felves, mov'd firft by fome perfon: in kindnefs 
to them, and done at the requeft of the bank- 
rupt himfelf; this is generally done when the 
-circurmftances ofthe debtor are. very. low, and 
he has little or nothing to furrender; and the 
‘end is, that the creditors may-be obliged to take 
what there is, aud the man. _ get a full dif- 
charge. 

Tus ts indeed - ai alle corruption of a good 
law, and turning the edge:of the act againft the 
creditor, not againtt the debtor; and_.as he has 
nothing to furrender, they get little or nothing, 
and the man is as effectually difcharged as if he | 
had paid twenty fhillings in the pound ; and 
fo he is in a condition to fet-wp again, take 
frefh credit, break again, and have another com- 
miffion againft/him; and fo-round, as often as 
he thinks fit. “This indeed is a.fraud-upon the 
act; ‘and fhews that all human wifdom is im- 
perfect, that the law. wants fome repairs, and 
that it will in. time come into: confideration ‘a- 

gain, to be made capable of: difappointing the 
_ people that intend to. make. fach.ufe of it. 

I think there is alfo. wanting a: law again 
- twice breaking, ‘and that, all fecond commiflions 
‘fhould -have fome\ penalty upon the bankrupt, 
and a third a farther penalty, and if. the fourth © 

brought the man to the gallows, it could not 

et | — be 
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be thought hard; for he that has fet up and 
broke, and fet up again; and broke again; and 
the like, athird time, I think merits to be hang’d, 
if he pretends to venture any more. 

Most of thofe trime$ againft which any 
laws are publifh’d in particular, and which are 
fot capital, have generally an additidn of pu- 
nifhment upon a repetition of the crime; and 
fo on, a farther punifhment to a farther repe- 
tition ; Ido not fee why it fhould not be fo 
here ; and I doubt not but it would have a 


good effect upoft tradefmen, to make them cau- 


tious; and to warn them to avoid fitch fcan- 
daldus doings as we fee daily practifed, breaking’ 
three or four, or five times Over; atid we {ce 


- inftances of fome fuch while I am writing this | 


very letter. 

To fuch therefore Iam {6 far from thoving 
fot any favour, cither from the law, or ftom 
their creditors, that I think the only deficiency 
of the law at this time fs, that it does not reach 
to infli& a corporal punifiment in fuch a cafe 3 
but leaves fach infolvents to fate well in com- 
mon with thofe whofe difafters are greater, and 
who being honeft and con{cientious, merit more. 


favour; but do not often find it. 
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LETTER. XIV. 


of the unfortunate Tradefman compound 
ing with his Credstors. 


iT i ternative to that of the fortunate tradef- 
feel) man yielding to accept the compofition 
of his infolvent debtor. 

THE-poor unhappy tradefman having long la- 
bour'd in the fire, and finding it is in vain to 
ftruggle, but that whether he ftrives or not ftrives, 
he wen auft break; that he does but go backward 
more and more, and that the longer he holds 
out, he fhall have the lefs to offer, and be the 
harder thought of, as well as the harder dealt 
with; refolves to call his creditors together in 
time, while there is fomething confiderable to 
offer them, and while he may have fome jut 
account to give of himfelf, and of his condyd, 
and that he may not be reproach’d with having 
liv'd on the-{poil, and confumed their eftates ; 
and thus being fatisfied that the longer he puts 
the evil day from him, the heavier it will fall 
when it comes; I fay, he refolves to go no far- 
ther, and fo gets a friend to difcourfe with and 
prepare them, and then draws up a ftate of his 
cafe to lay before them. 

| Firft, 
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Birff, HE affures them that he has nat watted 
his e ate, either by vice and immorality, or by 
expenfive and riotous living, luxury, extrava- 
gance, and the lke. 


Secondly, He makes it appear that he has met 
with great loffes, fuch as he could not avoid ; 
and yet fuch and fo many, that he has not been 
able to fupport the weignt them. | 


Thirdly, TuaT he could ‘es ftood it our 
Jonger, but thee he was fenfible if he did he 
fhould but diminifh the fiock, which, comfider- 
ag his debts, was properly not his own; and 
‘that he was refolved not to fpend one part of 
their debts, as he had loft the orien: - 


Fourthly, Tar he is willing to thew diets 
-his-books, and give up every farthing into their 
hands, that they might fee he acted the part of 
an honett man to them. And, 


K ifthly, Tar upon his doing fo, they will 
find, that there is in goods and good debts, fuf- 
ficient to pay them fifteen fhillings in the pound; 
after which, and when he has made appear that 
they have a faithful and juft account of every 
thing laid before them, ‘he hopes they will give 
him his. liberty, that he may tr¥ to get his bread, 
and to maintain his family in the beft manner 
‘he can; and if poffible to pay the remainder of 

and debt, 
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You feel go all the way upon the fuggeftion 
of the poor unfortunate tradefman being criti- 
cally honeft, and: fhewing himfelf fo to the full 
farisfaiion of his creditors; that he fhews them 
diftin@ly a true ftate of his cafe, and offers his 


books and vouchers to confirm every part of his 


-account, 

| Upon the fuggeftion of his being thus fin- 
cerely. honeft,, and allowing that the ftate of 
his account comes.out fo wel! as-to pay fifteen 
fhillings in the pound, what and who but a par- 
cel of outrageous hot-headed men would rejec& 
-fach a man ? what would they. be call’d, -nay, 
-what would they fay of themfelves, if they 
-fhould reje% fugh.a compofition, and fhould go 
and take out-a commiffion of. ‘bankrupt againtt 


fuch a man?: I neyer knew ‘but one of the: like - 


circumftances, that was refus'd by his creditors ; 
,and that one held them out,- ‘till they were all 
glad to accept of half what they faid fhould be 
 firft paid them: fo may all thofe be feryed, 
who reject fuch wholefome;advice,. and, the {ea- 
fon for accepting a good offer, when it was 
‘gnade them}. But‘ retusn to the:debror.. <5 

_ WHEN he Iqoks into, his; book, he finds him- 
{elf. declin’d, his. own, fortyne loft, and: his cre- 
ditors ftock in his hands wafted.in part, and, ftill 
- wafting, his trade: being for. want of ftock much 
. fallen off, ‘and. his family..expence and, honfe- 
trent Breat 5 10. Re —_— *D, tals sca acticics 
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2r0s DEBTOR. a ‘ 
: Los. dd, 
To cath of my father (being). 
~ ‘my ftock) ‘to begin i ifie 800 : 00 : 00 
_ trade. . 5 | 
To cath of j my father in ae Pee 
. being my wife’s portion. § _ 
Teneseiasets plate, ce. “S ee ee 
To. bee: ‘im: trade for . ten: | 7 
‘years, as by the yearly bal-¢ : 10 : 00 
- Jance in the journal appears. - can 
To debts abroad efteemed) | 
‘ “good, as*by the Ledger ap-¢1357 : 08 : 00 
pears. : _ 
To Boods in the warchoufe “ah 6 65 ee teiee 
| the Prime. colt, *. : 
Plate, and ome Gmnall jewels: | | 
- -of-- my -wife's~ left, and old} 103 : 00 : 00 
_ houfhold-goods all together. 
: a - 4 6102 ; 10 : 90 
Bate deficient to > ballahee. 1006 : 02 . 00 
‘ cane eran et ae ns oS. en iB ' . Pe TY 
' 7108-3: 08 : CO 
“Pp 4 STOCK 
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‘STOCK CREDITOR. ae 
f, S. d. 


By lofies by bad debts in ead mtiieaas 
in the year 1715. 7 ae 
By Ditto — [t716. | 66: 10: ©0 
' By Ditto —- 1717... . 234: 15 : 0Q 
- By Ditta ~~ 1718. = = =. 43: 00: 06 
By ‘Ditto —~ 1719. 2$ : 00 :'00 
By Ditto by the South: Sea Wi Lasse reennies 
ftock, 1720. ae © 
By Dstto in trade, 1721. 42 : 00-: 00 
By Ditto —— 1722. — . YO6 : 00 : 00 
By Ditto —- 1723. am 302 : @0 : 00 
By Ditto —— 1724. 86: 15 : 00 


By houfe-keeping and expen- 
ces, taxes included, as by(” 
the Cafh-book appears, for\ 
ten years. , 

By houfe-rent at 50 4. per ann, 500 : 00 : Oe 

By credits now owing to) — | 
fundry perfons, as by ig 2 536 

_ Ledger appears. | 


7108.: 12 2:00 


~ HIs account is drawn out to fatisfy him- 
felf how his condition ftands, and what it is 
he ought to do: upon the ftating which account 
he fees to his afflidion that he has funk all 
his own fortune and his wife’s, and is a thou- 
fand pound worfe than nathing in the world ; 

and 
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and that being obliged to live in the fame houfe, 
for the fake of his bufinefs and warehoufe, tho’ 
the rent is too great for him, his. trade being 
declin'd, bis credit funk, and his family be- 
ing large, he fees evidently he cannot go on, 
and that it will only be bringing things from 
bad tq worfe ; and abave all the refi being great- 
ly perplexed in his mind, that he is {pending o, 
ther paoples eftates, and thar the bread he eats 
is not his own, he refolves to call his creditors 
all together, lay, before. them the true ftate of 
his cafe, and lie at their mercy for the ret. _ 
_ Tre account of his prefent and paft fortune 
ftanding as it did, and 4s appears above, the 
refult is as follows, namely, That he has not 
fufficient tq pay all his:creditors, tho’ his debts 
fhould .prove to be all, good, and. the goods in 
his warchoufe fhould be fully worth the price 
they .coft, which being liable to daily contin- 
gencies, add to the reafons which prefs'd him 
before to make an offer of furrender to his cre- 
ditors both of his goods and debts, and to give 
up all into their hands. 

THE ftate of his cafe, as to his: debs and cre- 
dits ftands as follows : 


we kos. a 
His debts, efteemed nae asby t ater ae 
the Ledger, are i NO 
His goods in the warehonfe, 673 : 12 : 09 
2030 : 09 : QD 


His 
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ee ee ee eae A 
His editors demide as by a aah ie 
the fame: —— a : 00” 00 
are — f a 
~ Turs amounts’to fifteen {hillings j in- the sotihd 
upon all hisdebts; which if the creditors pléafe 
to appoint an aflignee,‘ or truftee to“fell “the 
‘goods, and: colle& the debts; ‘he is willing: to 
furrender wholly into their Hands, hoping they 
will as a favour give ‘him’ his houfhéld-geods, 
‘as in the account, for hisfamityiufe, aid his li- 
berty, that “he may feek out: ‘for fome emiploy- 
ment to get’ His bread. «* a 
THE account being chs diets ie: beoks: CX- 


siftly agreeing, and the: ran: appearing ito have 


‘atted openly and fairly,“#he c¥editors' meety and 
‘after a few confultationé aptee‘to accept his prot 
pofals, and the man‘isa ‘freeman | immediately, 
‘gets frefh eredit; ‘opens ‘his Thop again, and: dou- 
dling his vigilatice and: ‘application in’ ‘bufinels, 
he recovers in a few yeats, grows tich ; then 
‘Hike an honeft mani fill ‘He calls all his ‘ckeditors 
together again, tells them hé ‘does not ‘call them 
now to a fecond compofition, but to tell them, 
that having -with God’s bleffing and his own in- 
aAuttry . gotten. cnough: to' ‘enable ? him; he was 
refolv’d to pay them the remainder of his old 
‘debt ; and atcordingly dées’ fo, to thé great 
‘joy ‘of his creditors, to his own very great ho- 
nour, and to the encouragement of all honeft 
men to take the fame meafures : It is true, this 
dees not often happen, but there have been in- 

I {tances 
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‘ftancés of it, and I could name feveral Sa 
‘my own knowledge. _ 


‘But here comes an objection in the way, as 
follows:: Xe is true, this man did very honeftly, 
and his creditors had a great’ déal of reafon to 


be ‘fatisfied with: his juft dealing with them; but 


is every man bound thus to trip himfelf naked? 


perhaps :this man at the fame time:had a farnily 


to maintain, and: had-he no‘ débt of juftice to 
them, but to beg his houfhold-goods back of 


them for his poor family, -and ‘that as an alms? 
:and would he not have fared’ as well, if he had 
-offer'd his. creditors ten fhitlings in’ ‘the pound, 
and took. all'the reft uponhimifelf?' and then-he 
‘had referv'd to him({elf fufficierit to have fuppore- 
ie himfelf in any new undertaking. © 


‘Tak anfwer to/this is’ fhort atid plain, and 


-N1o: debtog ‘can bé ata tofs to-know his ‘way in - 
it's for. otherwife: pedple ‘may make difficulties 
-wheré there:are ‘none ; the obfervihg the. wtrid 
‘rales -of juftice and rue n will chalk out is 
way for chime: 6 is003: : 


i] Te! man being deficient iv tock, ‘and his e 
ftate.run. out: toathoufand poufds worfe than 
nothing, by his loffes, ee. ‘tis éviderit. all he has 
icf is the proper ¢ftate of ‘his’cteditors, and he 


‘has no ‘tight to one. fhilling of- it’; he owes! it 
‘them}: ’tis:a juft debt. to. then; and he ought’to 
difchargey it -fairly,:: ‘by: giving: up alli into. * cheir 
: —— or at leaft to: offer:to do fo. -  - 


' Bun to pat the cafeupon a-néw foot; as he | 


-48": ‘obliged: to make-an offer, as above; to: put 
-all'his effects,.. books, “and goods into their pow- 
¢r;|! fia: sheumay ‘add: an.alrernative’to them thus, 


VEG. 
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wiz. That if on the other hand they do not 
think proper to take the tromble, or run the 
rifque of collecting the debts, and felling the 
goods, which may be difficults if they will 
‘Jeave it to him to do it, he will undertake to 
pay them ----- fhillings in the pound, and ftand 
to the hazard both of debts and goods. 

Havin thus offer'd the creditors their chaice, 
if they accept the propofal of a certain fum,: as 
fometimes ] know they have chofen to da, ra- 
ther than to have the trouble of making affignees, 
and run the hazard of the.debts, when. put in o 
Jawyer’s hands to colleé, and-of the goods, to 
fell them by appraifement ; if I fay they choofe 
this, and offer to difcharge the debtor upon 
payment, fuppofe it be of ten or twelve ‘fhil- 
lings, in the pound in ‘money, . within a certain 


_ time, or on giving fecurity for the paymicnt : 
then indeed the debtor is. difcharged in con{ci- . 


ence, and may lawfully and honeftly ‘rake the 
remainder, 9s:a gift given him by his creditors 
for undertaking their bufinefs, or fecuring the 
remainder of their debt to them; I fay, the 
debtor may dq this with the urmott fatisfaGtion 
to his con{cience. 

_ Bur without. thus putting it into the credit- 
-ors choice, ‘tis, a force upon them to offer them 
any thing iefs than the utmoft farthing that he 
is able to pay ; and particularly to pretend to 
make an offer. as if it was his utmoft, and, as is 
wfual, make proteftations that it is the moft he 
_is able to pay.; {indeed every offer af{a compo- 
ition is a kind of. proteftation that the débtor 
is not able to pay any more) 1 fay to offer pane 
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and declafe he offers as miuch as poffible, and 
as much as the effe@s he has left will produce, 
if his effects are able to produce more, he isthen 
a cheat; for he ads. then like one that ftands 
at Bay with his creditors, makes an offer, and if 
the cteditors do not think fit to accept of it, 


‘they muft take what methods they think they 


can take to get more: that is to fay, he bids 
open defiance to their ftlatutes and commiffions 
of bankrupt,, and any other proceedings; like a_ 
town befieged, which offers to capitulate and 
to yield ‘upon {uch and fuch articles; which im- 
plies, that if thofe articles are not accepted, the 
garrifon will defend themfelves to the lait ex- 
tremity, and do all the mifchief to the affail- 
ants that they can. | 

Now this in a garrifon-town, I fay, may be 
jJawful and fair, but in a debtor to his creditor 
it is quite another thing : for, as I have faid 
above, the debtor has no property in the effects 
which he has in his hands; they are the goods 


‘and eftate of the creditor ; and to hold out a- 


gainft the creditor, keep his eftate by violence, 


and make him accept of a {mall part of it, when 


the debtor has a larger part in his power, and 
is able to give it; this is not fair, much lefs is’ 
it honeft and con{cientious : bat ’tis ftill worfe 
to do this, and at the fame time to declare that 
‘jt is the utmoft the debtor can do ; this, I fay, 


is ftill more difhoneft, becaufe it is not true, 


and is adding falfhood to the other injuftice. 
Tuus I think I have ftated: the cafe clearly 
for the conduc of the debtor ; and indeed, this — 
way of laying all before the creditors, and put- 
ting 
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ting it into their choice {eemsa very — the 
thod for the: comfort of the debtor; caft down 
and dejected with the. weight of his circumftan- 
ces. 5 and, zt may be, with the reproaches of his 
own con{cience too, that he has not done ho- 
neftly in running: out the. effeéts of his céeditors, 
and making other families fuffer by him; and 
| perhaps poor > families too; I fay; this way of giv- 
ing up all with an honeft and fingle defire. to 
make all the fatisfaétion he is able to ‘His cre- 
ditors, greatly heals the breach ‘in his: peace, 
which his circumftances had made befote 3° for 
by now doing all that is in his. power, he makes 
all poflible amends for what: is paft, I mean as 
to men; and they are indnc'd by this open frank 
' ufage to give him the reward of his honefty, 
and freely forgive him the reft of the debt. 

THERE is a manifeft difference to the debtot 
in point of confcience, between furrendring his 
whole effeéts, or eftate, to his creditors for fa- 
tisfattion of their debts, and offering them 2 _ 
compofition ; unlefs, as I have faid, the compo- 
fition is offer’d; as above,. to the choice of the 
creditor: By furrendring the whole eftate, the _ 
debtor acknowledges the creditors right to all 
he has in his poffeflion, and gives it up to them 
as their own, putting it in their full power to 
difpofe of it as they pleafe.’ 7 

But by a compofition the debtor, as I have 
faid above, tands at Bay with the creditors, and 
kecping their eftates in his hands, capitulates 
with them, as it were, {word in hand, telling 
them he can give them no more; when perhaps, | 
and too often i tt is the café, tis apparent that he 
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is in-condition to-offer more. Now let the cre- 
ditors confent to: thefe propofals, be what it 
will, and, however-voluntary it.may be pretend- 
ed to be, ’tis evident, that a force is the occa- 
fion of it, and the creditor complies, and ac- 
_ cepts the propofal, upon the fuppofition that no 
better conditions can be had; ’tis.the: plain lan- 
guage of the thing; for no man accepts of lefs 
than he thinks he can’ get ; if he believ’d he 
could have more, he would aay get it if 
he could:: 

AND if. the debtor i is able to pay one hhilling 
more than -he' offers, ‘tis a cheat, a palpable 
fraud, and of fo much he actually robs his cre- 
ditor ;. but in a furrender the cafe is alter’'d in 
all its parts ; the debtor fays to his creditors, 
Gentlemen, there is a full and faithful account 
of all I have left; ‘tis your own, and there it 
zs ; Lam ready to put it into your hands, or in- 
to the hands of whomfoever you fhall appoint 
to receive it, and to lie at your mercy : this is 
all the:man is able to do, and therefore is fo 
far honeft, whether the methods that reduc'd 
him were honeft, or no; that’s a queftion by 
itfelf. If on this furrender he finds-the credit- 
ors defirous, rather to have it digefted into a 
compofition, and that they will voluritarily come 


' into fuch a propofal; then, as above, they be- 


ing judges of the equity of the compofition, and 
of what ability the debtor is to perform it; and 
above all, of what he may or may not gain by 
it; if they accept of.fuch a compofition, in- 
ftead of the furrender of his effets, then the 
cafe alters entirely, and the. debtor is acquitted 

. in 
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in confeience, becaufe the creditor had a fait 
choice, and the compofition is rather their pro- 
pofal to the debtor, than the debtot’s propofal 
tothem. 2 

Tus i think I have ftated the cafe of juftice 
and conftience on the debtor's behalf, and clear'd 


up his way, in-cafe of a neceflity, to ftop tra- 


ding, that he may break without wounding his 
con{cience, as well as his fortunes; and he that 
thinks fit to aét thus, will come off with the 
reputation of an honeft man, and will have the 


Favour of his creditors to begin again, with’ 


whatever he may have as to tock ; and fome- 
times that favour is-better to him than a ftock, 
and has been the raifing of many a broken tradef- 
man, {fo that his latter end has been better than 
his beginning. | 


IT am, re. 


LET- 
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Of Tradefnen. ruining one. another by 
Rumour and Clamuur, by Sc andal and 
-Reproach, - 


SIR, 


Ue g Have dwelt long upon the trade{man’s 
peur eee of himfelf, in order to; 
his due preferving both his bufinefs 
and his reputation: let me beftow 
one + lester upon the tradefman for his condué& 
among his neighbours and fellow-tradefmen, 
- CrepiIT is fo much 4 tradefman’s blefling, that 
’tis the choiceft ware he deals in, and he cannot 
be too chary of ic when he has it, or buy it 
too dear when he wants it ; ‘tis a ftock to his 
warchoufe; ’tis current money in his cafh-chett; 
it accepts all his bills ; for ’tis on the fund of 
his credit that he has any bills to accept ; de- 
mands would elfe be all made upon the fpot, 
and. he muft pay for his goods. before he has 
them ; therefore I fay it accepts all his bills, and 
oftentimes pays them too: ina word, ’tis the 
life and foul of his trade, and it requires his 
utmoft vigilance to preferve it. 
Ir then his own credit fhould be of fo much 
value to him, and he fhould be fo nice in his 
' concern 
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concern about it, he ought in fome degree to 
have the fame care of his neighbour's: Religion 
teaches us not to flander and defame our ncigh- 
bour, that is to fay, not to raife or promote 
any flander or {candal upon his good name: As 
a good name is to another man, and: which, 
the Wifeman fays, zs better than life, the fame ~ 
is credit to a tradefman ; it is the life of his 
trade; and he that wounds a trade{man’s credit, 
without caufe, is as much a murtherer in. ttade, 
as he that kills a man in the dark is a murtherer 
in matters of blood. 

BESIDES, there is a particular nicety in the 
credit of a tradefman, which does not: reach. 
in other cafes : a man is flander’d in his chara: 
Ger, or reputation, and ‘tis injurious; and if it 
comes in the way of a matriage,. or of a ‘preé, 
ferment, or poft, it may difappoint and ruin 
him; but if this happens to a tradefman, he is 
immediately and unavoidably. blafted,. and un- 
done: a tradefman has but two forts of enemies 
to encounter with, vzz. Thieves breaking open 
his fhop, and ill neighbours blackning and blaft- 
ing his reputation ; and the latter ‘are the wortt’ 
Thieves of the two, bya great deal; and there- 
fore people fhould indeed be more .chary of 

heir difcourfe of tradefmen, than of other men, 
‘ that as a would not be guilty of mur- 
ther. 

I knew an author of a book, who was drawn 
in unwarily, -and without defign, to publifh a 
{candalous ftory of a tradefman in London: He 
{the author) was impos’d upon in it by a fet of 
men, who did it malicioufly, and he was ur- 


2 terly 
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terly ignorant of the wicked defign; nor did he 
know the perfon, but rafhly publifh’ d the thing, 
—- himfelf too fond of a piece of news, 
which he thought would be grateful to his read- | 
ers: nor yet did he publifh the perfon’s name, — 
fo cautious he was; tho’ that was not enough 
as it prov'ds for the perfon was prefently pub- 
lifh’d by thofe who had malicioufly done ir, 
' Tre fcandal fpread; the tradefman, a flou- 
rifhing man, and a confiderable dealer, was rud 
upon by it with a torrent of malice ; a match 
which he was about with a confiderable fortune 
‘was blafted and prevented, and that indeed was 
the malicious end of the people that did it; nor 
did it ftop there; it brought his creditors upon 
him, it ruin‘d him, it brought out a commifii- 
on of bankrupt againft him, it broke his hearr, 
and kill’d him ; and after his:death his debts arid 
effets coming in, there appear’d to be feven 
fhillings in the pound eftate, clear and good over 
and above all demands, all his debts difchare’d, 
and all the expences of the ftatute paid. 

Ir was to no purpofe that the man purg'd 
himfelf of the crime laid to his charge ; that 
the author, who had ignorantly and rafhly pub- 
lith’d the fcandal, declar’d himfelf ignorant; the 
_man was run down by a torrent of reproach ; 
{candal opprefs'd him; he was buried alive in 
the noife and duft rais'd both againft his morals 
and his credit, and yet his character was prov’d 
‘good, and ‘his bottom. in trade was nm too, as I 
have, faid above. 

Ir is not the leaft reafon of my publifhing 
ae to add, that even the perfon who was igno- 


Q2 rantly 
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rantly made the inftrument of publifhing thé 


{candal, was not able to retrieve it, or to pre- 
vent the man’s ruin by all the publick repara+ 


tion he could make in print; and by all the ac- 


knowledgment -he could make. of his having 


een ignorantly drawn in to do it. And this 
TI mention for the honeft tradefman’s caution, - 


and to put him in mind, that when he has un-,. 
warily let flip any thing to the wounding’ the 


reputation of his neighbour tradefman, whethet 
in his trading credit, or the credit of his morals, 
‘it may not be in his power to unfay: it again ;- 
that is, {o as to prevent the ruin of the perfon; 
and tho’ it may grieve him as long ashe lives, 


as the like did the author I mention, yet ’tis 


not’ in his power to recall it, or to heal the 


wound he has given; and that he fhould confi 


der very well of beforehand. 


A tradefiman’s credit and avirgin’s virtue, ought 
to be equally facred from the tongues of men ; 


and ’tis avery unhappy truth, that as times now 


go, they are neither of them regarded among 
us as they ought to be. 
TuE Tea-table among the Ladies, and the Cof- 


fee-houfe among the men, feem to be places 


of new invention for a depravation of our 
manners and morals; places devoted to fcati- 
dal, and where the charatters of all kinds. of 
perfons and profeffions are handled in the moft 


-mercilefs manner; where ‘reproach triumphs, 


and we feem to give our felves a loofe to fall 
upon one another in the moft unchriftian and 


Unfriendly manner in the wous 


Ir 
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Ir feemis a little hard that the reputation of 
a young Lady, or of a new-married couple, or. 
of people in the moft critical feafon of eftablifh-. 
ing the characters of their perfons and families, 
fhould lie at the mercy of the Tea-table: nor is 
it lefs hard, that the credit of a tradefman, | 
which is the fame thing in its nature as the | 


‘virtue of a Lady, fhould be toffed about, fhuttle- 


cock like, from one table to another in the 
coffee-houfe, till they fhall talk all his creditors 


about his ears, and bring him to the very mit. 


fortune which they reported him to be near; 
when at the fame time he ow’d them nothing 
who rais’d the clamour, and ow’d nothing to all 
the world, but what he was able to pay.. _ 
__AND yet how many tradefmen have been thus 
undone, and how many more have been put 
to the full trial of their ftrength in trade, and 
have ftood by the mere force of their good cir- 
cumftances? whereas had they been unfurnifh’d 
with cafh to have anf{wered their whole debts, 

they muft have fallen with the reft. | 
_ WE need go_.no farther than Lombard. fireet | 
for an exemplification of this truth; there was 


atime when Lombard-ftreet was the only Bank, 


and the gold{mith’s there were all called Bankers ; 
the credit of their bufinefs was fuch, that the 
like has not been feen in England fince, in 
private hands; fome of thofe Bankers, as I have 
had from their own mouths, have had near two 
millions of paper credit upon them at a time; 
that is to fay, have had bills under their hands 
running abroad for fo much at a time. 
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ON 4 fudden, like a clap of thunder, King 
Charles ll. fhut up the Exchequer, which was - 
the common center of the overplus cafh thefe 
great Bankers had in their hands; what was the 
confequence ? Not only the Bankers who had © 
the bulk of their cafh there, but all Lombard- 
fereet ftood ftill; the very report of having mo- 
ney in the Excheguer brought a run upon the 
gold{miths that-had no money there, as well as 
upon thofe that had; and not only Sir Robert 
Viner, Alderman Backwell, Farringdon, Forth 


and others, broke and fail’d, but feveral were | — 


ruin’d: who had not 4 penny of money in the 
Exchequer, and only funk by the rumour of it ; 
that rumour bringing a run upon the whole ftreet, 
and giving a check to the paper credit that was 
run up to fuch an exorbitant height. : 
 [T-remember a fhop-keeper who one time took 
the liberty ( fools(b hberty ') with himfelf, in pub- 
lick company in a coffee-houfé, to fay that he 
was broke; aflure you, /ays he, that I am broke, © 
and to morrow I refolve to fhut up my fhop, 
and call my creditors together. His meaning 
was, that he hada brother juft dead in his houfe, 
and the next day was to be buried, when in 
civiliry to the deceafed, he kept his fhop fhut, | 
and feveral people whom he dealt with, . and 
ow’d money to, were the next day invited to 
the funerals fo that he did-actually fhut up his 
fhop,.and call fome of his creditors together. 
Bur he forely repented the. jeft which he put 
upon himfelf. Are you broke? fays one of his 
friends to him, that was.in the coffeé-houfe, 
then I with I had the little money you owe me; 
: ice (which 
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(which however, it feems, was not much;) fays 
the other, fti]l carrying on his jeft, I fhall pay 
no body, till, as I'told you, I have called my 
_ people together. The other did not reach his 
jeft, which at beft was but a dull one, but he 
reach’d that part of it that concern’d himfelf, 
and feeing him continue carelefly fitting in the 
fhop, flipt out and fetch’d a coupte of fergeants, 
and arrefted him, The other was a little fur- 
prizds; but however, the debt being no great 
fum, he paid it, and when he found his mif- 
- take told his: friends what he meant by his be- 
ing broke. 

‘Bur it did not vad there ; ace muaile 
of his neighbours who were then in the coffee- 
houfe, and heard his difcourfe, and had thought 
nothing more of it, yet in the morning fecing’ 
his fhop fhut, concluded the thing was fo in- 
deed; and immediately it went over the whole 
ftreet, that fuch a one was broke ; from thence 
it went to the fvchange, and from thence in- 
to the country, among all his dealers, who came 
up in a throng and a “frig ght to look after him ; 
In a word, he had as much to do to prevent 
his breaking, as any man need to defire; and if 
_ he had not had very good friends, as well as a 
very good bottom, he had inevitably been ruin ‘d 
and undone. 

So {mall a rumour will over-fet a tradefman, 
if he is not very careful of himfelf; and if a 
word: in jeft from himfelf, -which tho’ indeed 
‘no man that had confidered things, or thought 
‘before he fpoke, would have faid; (and on the 
other hand, no man who had been wife and 
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thinking would have taken as it was taken) ; i 
fay, if a word taken from the tradefman’s own, 
mouth cou’d be fo fatal, and run f{ych a dan. 
gerous length, what may not words fpoken fly- 
ly, and fecretly, and malicioufly, be made to 
do? 

A tradefman’s reputation. is of the niceft na. 
ture imaginable, like a blite upon a fine flower, — 
if it is but toucltt, the beauty of it, or the fla- 
vour of it, or the feed of it is loft, tho’ the 
noxious breath which toucht it might not reach 
to blaft the leaf, or hurt the root; the credit of 

a tradefman, at leaft in his beginning, is tog 
much at the mercy of every, enemy he has, -till 
it has taken root, and.is eftablifhed on a folid 
foundation of good condué and fuccefs. ’Tis 

va fad truth, that ‘every idle tongue can blaft a 
young fhap-keeper; and therefore, tho’ ] wou'd 
not difcourage any young beginner, yet ‘it is 
highly beneficial to alarm them, and to let them 
know that they muft expeét a ftorm of. {candal 
and reproach upon the leaft flip they make: if 
‘they but ftumble, fame will throw them down; 
‘tis truc, if they recover, fhe. will fet them up 
as faft; but malice generally | runs hefore, and 
*bears.down all with it; and there are ten trade 
men who fall under the weight of flander and 
‘an ill tongue, to one that is lifted up again by 
the common hurry of report, | 

“+ To fay I am broke, or in. danger of -break- 

‘ing, is ta break,me: and tho’ fometimes the 

malicious occafion is difcovered, and the aythor 
detected and expofed; yet how feldom is it fo? 
and haw much offner are il reports yais’d tp 

*  suin 
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- ynin and run down a trade{man, and the credit 
of a fhop? and like an arrow that flies in the 
dark, it wounds unfeen. The authors, no nor 
the occafion of thefe reports, are never difco- 
verd perhaps, or fo much as rightly guefsd at s 
and the. poor tradefman feels the wound, re 
ceiyes the deadly blow, and is perhaps mortally 
ftabb’'d in the vitals of his trade, I mean his 
trading credit, and never knows who hurt him. 

I muft fay, in the tradefman’s behalf, that he 
is in fuch a cafe to be efteemed a facrifice to the 
wortt. and moft hellith of all fecret crimes, I 
mean envy; ; which is of the Devil, was born of 
Hell, and.is made up; of every hateful vice, a 
complication of crimes which nothing but the 
wortt of God’s reafonable world can .be guilty | 
of; and he will indeed merit and call for every 
honeft man’s. pity and concern; But what relief 
is this to him?. for in the mean time, tho’ the 
Devil himfelf. were the raifer of the {candal, 
nay, tho’ a vifible apparition from Hell it {elf 
openly and avowedly carried the report about, 
yet it fhall go about; . the blow fhall take, and 
every man, tho’ at the fame rime exprefling 
their horror and averfion at the thing, fhall yet 
not be able, no not themfelves, to fay they re- 
ceive no impreffion from it. 

Tuo’ I know the clamour or rumour was rait 
ed malicioufly, and from a fecret envy at the 
profperity of the man; yet if Ideal with him, 
it will:in {pite of all my abhorrence of the 
thing, jn fpite of all my willingnefs to do juf- 
tice, I fay it will have fome little impreflion 
— me, it will be fome thock to my = 
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dence in the man; and tho’I know the Devil is 
a Liar, a Slanderer, a Calumniator, and that his 
name Devil is derived from it; and that I knew, 
if that, as \{aid, were poffible, that the Devil in 
his proper perfon rais’d and begun, and carried 
on this fcandal upon the tradefman, yet there 
is a fecret lurking doubt (about him), which 
hangs about me concerning him; the Devil is a 
Liar, but he may happen to fpeak truth: juft 
then, he may chance to be right, and I know 
not what there may be in it, and whether there 
may be any thing or no, but I will have a little 
care, Cre. | 
' Tus infenfibly and involuntarily, nay, in 
{pite of friendfhip, good wifhes, and even re- 
folution to the contrary, ‘tis almoft impoflible 
_ to prevent our being fhockt by rumour, and we 
receive an impreflion whether we will or not, 
and that from the worft enemy; there is fuch a 
powerful fympathy between our thoughts, and 
our intereft, that the firft being but toncht, and 
that in the lighteft manner imaginable, we can- 
not help it, caution fteps on in behalf of the 
Jaft, and the man is jealous and! afraid, in fpite 
of all the kindeft and beft intentions in the 
world, | 7 
_ Nor is it only dangerous in cafe of falfe ac- 
cufations, and falfe charges, for thofe indeed are 
— to be expetted fatal; but even juft and true 
things may be as fatal as falfe, for the truth is 
not always neceffary to be faid of a tradefman: 
many things a tradefman may perhaps allow 
himfelf to do, and may be lawfully done, but 
if they fhould be known to be part of his cha- 
Google gabe, 
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rafter, It would fink deep into his trading fame, 
his credit would fuffer by it, and in the end it 
might be his ruin; fo that he that would not 
fet his hand to his neighbour’s ruin, fhould as 
carefully avoid {peaking fome truths, as. raifing 
fome forgeries upon him. 

OF what fatal confequence then is the raifing 
rumours and {fufpicions upon the credit and 
charaGters of young tradefmen? and how little 
do thofe who are forward to raife fuch fufpi- 
cions, and fpread fuch rumours, confult can- 
{cience, or principle, or honour, in what they 
do? how little do they confider that they are 
committing a trading murther, and that, in re- 
{pe& to the juftice of it, they may with much 


_ More equity break open the tradefman’s houfe, 


and rob his cafh-cheft, or his fhop?) and what 
they can carry away thence will not do him 
half the injury that robbing his charaGer of. 


| what is due to it from an upright and diligent 


‘condu&, would do: the lofs of his money or 
goods is eafily made up, and may be fometimes 
tepaired with advantage ; but the lofs of credit 
is never repaird; the one is breaking open his 
houfe, but the other is burning it down; the 
one carries away fome goods, but the other 
fhuts.goods out from coming in; one is hurt- 


ing the tradefman, but the other is undoing — 


him. 
Crepir is the tradefman’s life, ris, as the 


- Wifeman fays, marrow to his bones; ’tis by this 


that all his affairs go on profperoufly and plea- 
fantly; if this be hurt, wounded or weakened, 


he tradefman is fick, hangs | his head, is dejected 


and 
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and difcouraged; .and if. he does go on,.. it is: 
heavily and with difficulty, as well as with dif- 
advantage; he is beholding to his fund of cafh,. 
not his “friends ; and he may be-truly faid to . 
{tand upon his own legs, for nothing elfe can 
do it. 

Awnp therefore;. on the ee hand, if ich a 
man is any way beholding to his credit, if he 
fiood before upon the foundation of his credit, 
if he owes any thing confiderable, ‘tis a thou- 
fand to one but he finks under the oppreflion 
of it; that isto fay, it brings every body upon 
‘him; I mean, .every one that has any demand 
upon him; for in pufhing for their own, efpe-. 
cially in fuch cafes, men have fo little mercy, 
and are fo univerfally perfuaded that he that 
comes firft -is firft ferved, that I did not at all 
wonder, that in the ftory of the tradefman who 
fo foolifhly expofed himfelf in the coffee-houfe, 
as above, his friend whom he {aid the words to, 
- began with him that very night, and before he: 
went out of the coffee-houfe; it was rather 
a wonder to me he did not go out and bring 
in half a dozen more upon him the fame even- 


in 

a is very rarely that men. are wanting to 
their own intereft; and the jealoufy of its be- 
ing but in danger, is enough to make men for- 
get, not friendfhip only, and generofity, but good 
manners, civility, and even juftice it felf, 
and fall upon the beft friends they have in the 
world, if they think they are in the leaft dan- 
ger of _n by them, 


a 
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On thefe accounts it is, and many.more, that 
a trade{man walks in continual jeopardy, from 
the loofnefs and inadvertency of mens tongucs, 
ay, and womens too; for tho’ Il am all along 
very tender of the Ladies, and would do juftice 
to the fex, by telling you, they were not the 
dangerous people whom I had in view in my firft 
writing upon this fubje&; yet I muft be allow’d 
to fay, that they are fometimes fally even with 
the men, for ill ufage, when they pleafe to fall 
upon them in this nice article, in revenge for 
any: flight, or ‘but pretended anata put ee 
them. 

Ir was a terrible revenge a certain Lady, who 
was affronted by a tradefman in London, in a 
matter of love, took upon him in this very ar- 
ticle.. It feems a -tradefman had courted her 
fome time, and it was become publick, as a 
thing in.d manner concluded, when the tradef- 
* man left the Lady a little abruptly, without — 
giving a good reafon for it; and indeed fhe af- 
terwards difcovered that .he had left her for the 
offer of another with a little more money, and 
that when he had done fo, he reported that it 
was for another reafon, which refleGted a little 
on the perfon of the.Lady: and in this the 
tradefman. did very unworthily indeed, and: de- 
ferv’'d her refentment; but, as I faid, it was.a 
terrible revenge fhe took, and what the ought 
not to havedone... : 

First fhe found out who it was s that her for- 
mer pretended lover had been recommended 
to, and. fhe found means to have.it infinuated 
to her by a woman-friend, that is to fay, D or 
evl 


Devil, that he was not only rakifh and wieked, 
but in fhort, that he had the Foul difeafe, and 
went fo far as to produce letters from him to 
a Quack-Doétor, for dire&ions to him how to 
take his medicines, and afterwards a receipt for 
money for the cure; tho’ both the letters and 
_ receipt alfo, as afterwards appear’d, were forg’d, 
in which fhe went a difmal length in her re- 
venge, as you may {ee. 

THEN fhe fet two or three female sutbeiieeiceey 
to difcourfe her cafe in all their goflips com- 
- panies, and at the Tea-tables where-ever they 
came, and to magnify the Lady’s prudence in 


refufing fuch a man, and what an cicape fhe had. 


had in being clear of him. 
Wuy, fays a Lady to one of thefe seiiiiies: 


what was the matter?-I thought’ ihe was like to’ 


be very well married. 


fary. 

Way, Madam, Sys witht Lady, we all 
_ know Mr. H------- » he is a very pretty fort 

of a man. 


Ay, Madam, fis ays the Emiffary again, but you 
bw a pretty man is not all that’s requir’d.. 
Nay, fays the Lady again, 1 don’t mean fo; 


he’s no beauty, no rarity. :that ways but I mean | 


a clever good fort of a man in his oni 
fuch as we call a pretty tradefman. 
Ay, fays the Lady employ d, but that is not 
all neither. 
Why, fays the other Lady, he has a: very 
‘good f — be and lives in good credit. . 


YES, 


O! no, Madam, by no means, fa ys the Emi. 
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YES, Says malice, he has fome of the firft, bue 
not too much of the laft, I fuppofe. 

No! fays the Lady, I mong his credie had 
been very good. 

Ir it had, I fappofe, fa ays the fir ft, the —" 
had not been broke off. - . 

Way, fays the Lady, | underftood it was 
broken off on his fide. 

Anp fo did I, {ays another, - 

_Anp fo did I indeed, fays 4 third. | 

-O! Madam, fays the Tool, nothiag like i, y 
affurc you. : 

INDEED, fays another, I undeérftood he had 
quitted Mrs. -------- becaufe fhe had not for 
tune enough for him, and that he courted an- 
other certain Laty,.whom we all know. 

THEN the Ladies fell to talking of the cir- 
cumftdnces of his leaving her, and how he had 
broken from her abruptly and unmannerly, and 
had been too free with her character; at which 
the firft Lady, that zs to fa ay, the Emiflary, or 
Tool, as I call her, took it up a little an 
thus : 

1. La. WELL, you fee, Ladies, how cafily. a 
Lady’s reputation may be injur'd; I hope you 
will not go away with it fo. 

2.ia. Nay, we have all of us a refpe& for 


| Mrs. ------- and fome of us vifit there fome- 


times; I believe none of us would be willing to 
injure her. 
 I.La. Bur. indeed, Ladies, dhe is very a 
injured in that ftory. 

2. La. INDEED. ’tis generally mnderftood fo, 
and every body belicves it. L 
E 1. Lud. 


OT ee sal edd hdedded 

1. Ld. I can affure you’tis quite otherwife iff 
fact. 

2, La. I believe he reports it fo himéelf, a 
that with fome ~ odd things about the Las 
dy too. 

1. La. THe more bafe unworthy fellow he. 

2, La. EsPpECIALEY if he knows it to be other: 
wife. 

1. La. Espectatyy if he knows the contrary | 
to be true, Madam. : 

2, La. Is that poflible?. Did he not refufe her 
then? 

1.La. Nothing like it, Madam 5 but ae the 
contrary. | | 
_ 2.La, You furprife me! — 3 

3. La. I am: very glad to hear it, fot her 
fake. 

1. La. I can affure you, Madam, fhe has ré- 
fufed him, and that he knows well enough, 
which has been one of the reafons that has 
made him abufe her as he has done. ; 

2. Lia. INDEED fhe has been ufed very. ill by 
him, or fomebody for him. 

i.La. Yes, he has reported ftrange things, 
but they are all curfed lies.. 

2. La. WELL, but pray Madam what was the 
reafon, if we may be fo free, that fhe turned 
him off after fhe had entertained him fo long? 

1.4. O! Madam, reafon enough; I wonder 
he fhould pretend, when he knew his own cir- 
cumftances too, to court a Lady of her for- 
tune. 


a La. Wy are not his ee good 
t en? . 


2 | 1. Za. 
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‘t. La: No, Madam, good! alas he has np 
bottom. | 

2. La. No bottom ! why you furprife me. ; 
we always look’d upon him to be a man of 
dubftance; and that he was very well in the 
world. . 

‘tea. Iv’salta cheat; Niadatis there’s nothing 
in it § when it came to be made out, nothing 
at ali in it. — 

2, La. THat cannot ibe: Madam ; Mr. aes 
has liv'd always in good: reputation and good cte 
dir in his bufinefs. | 
_.1. La. It’s all funk again then, if it was {05 
I sa know. 

. Lia. Wry did fhe entertain him fo long, 
then > 

1. La. Auas, Madam ! ! how could the know, 
poor Lady, ‘tilt her friends eniquis'd into things ; 
but when. they came to look a little narrowly 
into it, they foon found reafon to give her a 
catition, that he was not the man fhe took him 


- for. 


z. La. WEL; ’tis yery flrange ; ; Tam fure he 
paft for another man among us. 

1. La.-Ir mutt be formerly then 5 fos they . 
tell me his credit has been funk thefe three of 
four’ years ; he had’ need enough indeed to try 


for a greater fortune; he wants it enough. 


| 2. La. ’Tis.a curfed thing when men look 
out for fortunes to. heal their trade - breaches 
with; and make the poor wife patch up thcir 

old bankrupt credit. 
1. La, EspectaLty, Madam, when they know 
them{elyes to be gone fo far, that even with the 
addition 
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‘addition they can ftand but’ a little while, and 
ruft inevitably bring the Lady to deftruction with 
“them ; I think fuch ufage is worfe than a ra- 
vifhment, and merits the gallows as much. 
2, La. Wet I could nevet have thought 
Mr. ---~ was in fuch circumftances. — 
3, La. Nor I; we always took him for a ten 
thoufand pound man. “ on 
1. La. Tuey fay he was deep in the bubbles, 


> Madam. — 


2. La. Nay, if he was gotten into the South- 
Sea, that might hurt him indeed, as it has done 
many a gentleman of better eftates than he. 

1. La. don’t know whether it was the South- 
. Sea, or fome other bubbles, but he was very 
near making a bubble of her, and 3000/. into 
- the bargain. 
2, La. 1am glad fhe has efcap'd him, if it be 
fo; ’tis a fign her friends took a great deal of 
care of her. 
1. La. He won't hold it long ; he-will have 


his defert, Lhope; I dont doubt but we fhall 


' fee him in the Gazette quickly for a bankrupt. 

2. La. Ir he does not draw in fome inno- 
cent young thing that has her fortune in her own 

hands to patch-him up. | 

4, La. Thope not, Madam; Lhear he is blown 
where he went fince, and there they fay they 
~ have made another difcovery of him, in a worfe 
circumftance than t’other. 

2, La. How pray? | 

1. La. NoTHING,. Madam, but the foul dif- 
gate, &c. I need fay no more. 


2. La. 
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a2: La. You aftonith me! why I always thought 
him a very civil, honeft, fober man. 
' , La. Tus isa fad world, Madam ; men 


‘are feldom known now, ‘till ’ tis too late but 
“fometimes murthet comes out feafonably, and. - 


fo I underftand ’tis here; for the Lady had not 


“gone fo far with hith, ‘but that fhe could ¢ go off - 


aeain. 

2. La. Nay, ‘twas time to go off again, if 
‘twas fo. 
1. La. Nay, Madarn, Ido not tell this part 
‘of my own knowledge; I only heard fo, but I 
am afraid there is. too mich in its 


-'Tuus ended this piece of hellith wildfire, up- 
on the character and credit of a tradefman 3 the 
‘truth of all. which was no more than this, that 
the tradefman difliking his firft Lady left her, 
and foon after, tho’ not prefently, courted an- 
other of a fuperior: fortune indeed, tho’ not 
for that reafon ; and the firft Lady, provok’ d at 


“being caft ‘off, and, as fhe call’d it, flighted, 


rais'd all this clamout upon him, and perfecuted © 


| him with it, wherever fhe was able. 


~SucH a difcoutfe as this ata T ca-table, it 


could not be expected, would be long a fecret 3 


it ran from oné tittle-tattle fociety to another ; 
and in every company, /now-ball like, it was far 


from leffening, and it went on ’till at length it 


began to meet with fome contradiction, and the 
tradefman found himfelf obliged to trace it as 
far and as well as he could. | 

Bur it was to no purpofe to confront it ; 


when one was ask’d, and ‘anogher was ask’d, 


R..2 they - 
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they only an(wer'd they heard fo, and they heard 
it in company in fuch a/place, and in fuch a 
place, and fome could remember where they 
had it, and fome could not; and the poor tradef- 
yan, though he was really a man of fubftance, 
funk under it prodigionfly :. his new miftrefs, 
whom he courted, refus'd hau: and would ne- © 
Ver hear any thing in his favour, or trouble her- 
{elf to examine whether it was true, or-no.; it 
was enough, fhe faid, to her, that he was load- 
en with fuch a report; and if it was unjuft fhe 
was forry for it, but the misfortune muft be his, 
and Ire muft place it to the account of his hav- 
ing made fome enemies, which fhe could not 
help. | 
A$ to his credit, the lander of the firft La- 
dy’s raifing was {pread induftrionfly, and with 
the atmo malice and bitternefs, and did him 
van inexpreffible prejudice ; every man he dealt 
with was fhy of him; every man he ow’d any 
thing to, came- -for it; and, as he faid, he was 
fure “he fhould fee the laft penny demanded 5 
Ie was his happinefs that he had wherewith to 
pay, for had his circumftances been in the leaft 
perplexed, the man had been undone; nay, as 
I have obferv’d in another cafe, as his affairs might 
have lain, he might have been able to have paid 
forty fhillings in the pound, and yet have been 
undone, and been obliged. to break, and fhut. up 
his fhop. 

Ir is true, he work’d seks it, and he care 
ried it fo far, asto fix the malice of all the re- 
ports pretty much upon the firft Lady. ; and par- 
ticularly fo far, as to difcover that fhe was. the 

great 
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grdat reafon of his being fo pofitively rejected 
by the other ; but he could never fix it fo upon 
her, as to recover any damages of her, only ta 
expofe her a little; and that fhe did not value, 
having, as fhe [aid wicked] , had her full revenge 
of him, and {0 indeed fhe had. 

THE fum of the matter is, and it is for this 
reafon I tell you the ftory, that the reputation 
of a tradefman is too much at the mercy of 
mens tongues, or womens either; and a ftory rai- 
fed upon atradefman, however malicious, how- 
ever falfe, and however frivolous the occafion, | 
js not eafily fupprefs'd, but if it touches hig 
credit, as a flafh of fire it {preads over the whole 


dir like a fheet, there is no ftopping it. 


_ My inference from all this fhall be’ very brief; 
if the tongues of every ill difpofed envious gof- 


- fip, whether man-goflip, or woman-goflip, for 


there are of both forts, may be thus mifchiev- 
ous to the tradefman, and he is fo much at the 
mercy of the tartling flandering part of the 


world; how much more fhould tradefmen be 


cautious and wary, how they touch or wound the 
credit and character of one another ? there are. 
but a very few tradefmen who cai fay they are 
out of the reach of flander, and that the malice 
of enemics cannot hurt them with the tongue : 
here and there one, and thofe antient and well 
cftablifh’d, may be able to defy the world; but 
there are fo many others, that I think I may 
warn all tradefmen againft making havock of 
one another's reputation, as they would be ten- 
derly us‘d in 1 the fame cafe, 


R’'3 AND 
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Anp yet I cannot but fay it is too much a 
tradefman’s crime, I mean, to {peak flightly and 
contemptibly of other tradefmen, their neigh- 
bours, or perhaps rivals in trade, and to run them 
down in the charaéters they give of them, when 
inquiry may be made of them, as often is the 
_ ¢afe: The reputation of tradefmen is too often 
put into the hands of their fellow-tradefmen, — 
when ignorant people think to inform them- 
felves of their circumftances, by going to thofe 
whofe intereft it is to defame and run them 
down. 

I know no cafe in the world, in which there 
| is more occafion for the golden rule, guod tibe 
fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris, do as you would 
‘be done unto ;. and tho’ you may be eftablifh’d 
as you may think, and be above the reach of 
the tongues of athers, yet the obligation of the 
rule is the fame, for you are to do as you would 
be done unto, fuppofing that you werc”.in the 
fame condition, or on a level with the perfon. 

Ir is confefs'd, that tradefmen do not ftudy 
~ this rule in the particular cafe I am now fpeak- 
ing cf: no men are apter to {peak flightly and 
coldly of a fellow-tradefman, than his fellow- 
tradefmen, and to {peak unjuftly fo too ; the 
reafons for which cannot be good, unlefs it 
can be pleaded for upon the foundation of a 
juft and impartial concern in the intereft of the 
inquirer ; and even then nothing mutt be faid, 
but what is confiftent with ftri& juftice and 
truth ; all that is more than that, is meer flander — 
and envy, and has nothing of the chriftian in 
it, much lefs of the neighbour, or friend. It 

rr a is 
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is true, that friendfhip may be due to the in- 


quirer, but ftill fo much. juttice is due to.the , 


perfon enquir’d of, that ’tis very hard to fpeak 
in fuch cafes, and not be guilty of raifing duft, 
as they call it, upon your neighbour, and at: 
leaft hurting, if not injuring him. 

Ir is indeed fo difficult a thing, that I fcarce 
know what ftated rule to lay down for the con- 


’ duct of a tradefman in this cafe ; a trade{man. 


at a diftance is going to deal with another 
tradefman, my neighbour; and before he comes; 
to bargain, or before he cares to truft him, he. 
goes, weakly enough perhaps, to enquire of. 
him, and of his circumftances among his neigh- 
bours and fellow tradefmen, perhaps of the fame. 
profeflion, or employment, and who among o- 
ther things, it may be, are concerned by their 
intereft, rhat this tradefman’s credit fhould nat. 
rife too faft: What muft be donc in this cafe? 
Ir I am the perfon enquir’d of, what muft I 
do? if 1 would have this man fink in his repu- 
tation, or be difcredited, and if it is for my. in- 
tereft to have him cried down in the world, it- 
is a fore temptation to me to put in a few 


- words to his difadvantage ; and yet if I do it 


in gratification of my private views or intercft, - 
or upon the foot of refentment of any kind 
whatever, and let ic be from what occafion it 

will, nay, however juft and reafonable the re- . 
fentment is, or may be, it is utterly unjuft and. 
unlawful, and is not only unfair as a man, but 
nchriiah’ and is neither Iefs or more than'a 

fecret revenge, which is forbidden by the laws, 
of God and man. 

R 4 IF 
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Ir on the other hand 1 give a good character 
of the man, or of his reputation, I mean, of . 
ftis credit in bufinefs, in order to have the en- 
-quirer truft him, ‘and at the famc time know 
or believe that he is not a found and good man, 
{that is, as to trade; for it is his chara@er in 
trade that I am {peaking of) what am I doing 
then? ‘tis plain I lay a {nate for the enquirer, 
and am at leaft inftrumental to his lofs, without 
having really any defign to hurt him ; for ’tis 
to be fuppos'd, before he came to me to én¢ 
quire, I had no view of atting any thing to his 

prejudice, 

AGAIN, there’s no ee for to tefufe or 
Pers giving a charatter of the man is down- 
right giving him the worft character I can ; ’tis 
in : fhort fhooting him thro’ the head in his trade : 
aman comes to me-for a character of my neigh- 
: bouring tradefman ; I anfwer him With a re- 
pulfe to his enquiry thus, 


AA. Goop Sir, do not ask me the character of 
my neighbours 3 I refolve to meddte with no 
_ body’s character 3 pray do not enquire of me. 

B. WE tt, but Sir; you know the gentleman ; ; 
you live next door to him; you can tell me, if 
you pleafe, all that I defire to know, whether 
' he isa man in credit, and fit to be trufted, Or 
- no, in the way of his bufinefs. | 

A. Utell you, Sir, I nreddle with no man’s 
bufines ; I will not give characters of my neigh- 
bours; ‘tis an ill office 5 ; a.man gets no thanks 
for it, and pethaps deferyes none. | 


B. But 
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B. But, Sir; you would be willing to be in- 
form’d and advis'd, if it was your own cafe. 

. wd. It miay be fo, but } cain'é oblige pedple to 
Safest me. 

B. Bur you would entredt it as a favout, and 
‘fo I come to you. 

4. But you may go to any body clfe. | 

B, Bur you are a man of integrity 5. I can 
depend upon what you fay ;_ I know you will 
not deceive me, and therefore I beg of you to 
fatisfy me, 

A, Bur! defire you to excufe me, for ‘tis 
what I never do; I cannot do it. 

B. Bur, Sit, 1 am in, a great freight ; Iam 
jut felling him a great parcel of goods, ahd I 
am willing to fell them too, and yet I am wil- 
ling. to be fafe, as you would yourfelf, if you 
Were in my cafe, 

A. Vtell you; Sit; I have always refolv’d to 
forbear meddling with the charafters of my 
neighbours ; ’tis an ill office ; befides, I mind 
my own bufinefs ;| I do not énter into the en- 
Quiries after other peoples affairs. : 

B. WELL, Sir, I underftand you then, I enaw 
what I have to dod. 

A. Wuar do you mican by that? 

B. Noruine, . Sir, but what I fuppots you 
would have me unddrftand by it. 

A, \ would have you underftand what I fay, 
viz. that I will meddle with no body’s bufineds 
but my own. 

_ B. Anpb I fay J undetftand you; I know you 
are a good man, anda man of charity, and 
loth ‘to da your neighbours any prejudice, = 

that 
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that you will: fpeak the beft of every man as 
near as you can. : 

4. \ tell you I fpeak neither the beft or the 
wortt, I fpeak nothing. 

B. We tt, Sir, that is to fay, that as charity | 
directs you to fpeak well of every man, {0 when: 
you cannot fpeak well, you refrain, and will 
fay nothing ; and you do very well to be fure, 
you are a very kind neighbour. 

A. Burt that is: a bafe -conftruction of my 


"words ; for I tell you I do the like by every. 
_ body. 


B. Yes, Sir, I believe you do, and I think: 
you are in the right of it, I am fully {atisfied. 

A. You a& more unjuftly by me than by my 
neighbour ; for you take my filence, or declin- 
ing to give a chara¢ter, to be giving an ill cha- 
racter. | 

B. No, Sir, not for an ill chaesbier: | 

A, But I find you take it for a Eons of 
fufpicion. : 

B. I take it indeed for.a due caution to me, 
Sir ; but the. man may be a good man for all. 
that, only-—— 

A. Onvy what? I underftand you ; site 
you won't truft him with your goods. 
- BL. Bur another man may, Sir, for all that ; 
fo that you have been kind to your neighbours 
and to me too Sir ; and you are very juft; I 
wifh all men would aé& fo one by another, I 
fhould feel the benefit of it myfelf among o- 
thers, for I have fuffer'd deeply by ill tongues, 
Tam fure. 


dd. WELL, 
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4. WELL, however unjuft yqu are to me, 
and to my neighbour too, I will not undeceive 
you at prefent; I think you do not deferve it. 


HE usd a great many more words with him 
to convince -him, that he did not mean any | 
difcredit to his neighbour tradefman ; bur it was 
all one, he would have it be, that his declining 
to give his faid' neighbour a good charaéter was 
giving him an ill character, which the other told 
him was a wrong inference : however he found 
that the man ftood by his own notion of it, 
and declin’d trufting the tradefman with the 
goods, tho’ he was fatisfied he (the tradefman) was 
a fufficient man. 

Upon this he was a little uneafy, imagining 
that he had been the caufe of it, as indeed he 
had, next’to the pofitive humour of the enqui- 
rer, tho’ it was not really his fault, neither was 
the conftruction the other made of it juft to his 
intention; for he aim’d at freeing himfelf from 
all enquiries of that nature, but found there was 
no prevailing. with him to underftand it any o- 
ther way than he did ; fo to requite the man a 
little in his own way, he contriv’d the follow- 
ing method ; he met with him two or three 
days after, and ask’d him if he had fold his goods 
to the perfon his neighbour. 

No, fays he, you know I would not. 

Nay, fays the other, 1 only knew you {aid: 
fo ; I did not think you would have aéted fo 
from what I faid, nor do Ithink I gave you any 
reafon.. | | : 


Wuy 
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Way, fays se L'krlew you would-have given: 
him.a good character if you ‘could, and I knew 
yor were too honeft to do it, if you were not 
{ure it was juft. 

Tue laft part I hope is true, ‘bit you might 
have believ’'d mé honeft too in what I did fay, 
that I had refolv'd to give no characters of any 
body. . 

As to that I took it, as any body would, to 
be the beft and modefteft way of covering what 
you would not have be difcles’d, namely, that 
you could nor fpeak as you would; and I alfo 
jude’d, that you therefore chofe to fay no- 
thing. | : 

WELL, I can fay no more but this; you are 
not jut to me in it, and I think you are not 
jut to yourfelf neicher. 

Twey parted again upon this, and the next 
day the firft tradefman, who had been ‘fo prefs'd 
to give 4 charater of his neighbour, {ent a man 
to buy the parcel of goods of the other tradef- 
wan, and offering him ready money, bought 
them connfiderably cheaper than the neighbout- 
tradefinan was to have given for them, befides 
reckoning a reafonable difcount for the time, 
which was four months, that the fir tradefman 
was to have given to his neighbour. 

As foon as he had done, he went and told 
the neighbour tradefman what he had done, and 
the reafon of it, and fold the whole parcel to 
him again, giving the fame four months credit 
for them, as the firft man was to have given, 
and taking the difcount for time only to him- 


felf, gave “him all the: advantage of the buying, © 


and, 
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and gave the firft man the mortification of knaw- 
ing it all, and.thar the goods were not only. for 
the fame. man, bug thar the very tradefman, 
whom he would not. believe when he daclin'd 
giving: a charafter of any man in general, had : 
teufted him with them.- — 

He pretended to, be very angry; and to _ 
it very ijl. but the. other told him, that when 
he came to him for a charatter of the man, and 


he told him honeftly,. thar he would: give no 


characters at all; that it was net for any. ill to 
his. neighbour that he declin’d ics he ought to 
have believ’d him ; and that he hop’d when he 
wanted q character of any of his neighbours a- 
gain, he would not come to him: for it. 
THis. ftory is to my purpofe ia this: panticu- 
lar, which is indeed very fignificant ; that it 
is the. moft difficult thing of its kind in the world 
to avoid giving chara¢ters of our neighbouriag 
tradefmen ; and that let your reafons for it be 


what they will, to refute giving a character is 


giving a bad character, and is generally. fo tak- 


~ 


en, whatever caution or arguments you ufe oo 
the contrary. | 

In the next place ‘tis -hard indeed, if an i 
ncft neighbour be in danger of felling. a large 
arcel of geods to a fellow, who I may know 


it is not likely fhould: be-able to pay for them, 


tho’ his credit may. in the common appearance 
be pretty. good at that time ; and what muft I 
do? if I difcover the man’s circumftances, which 
perhaps I am let into by fome accident, I fay, 


af I difcover-them,: the man is undone ; and if 


I do not, the tradef{man, who is in.danger of | 
trufting him, is undone. 
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I confefs the way is clear; if I ari obliged to 


-fpeak at all in the cafe; the man urifound is 


) 


already a ‘Bankrupt at bottom, and mift fail ; 


but the other man is found and firm, if this 


difafter does not befall him’; the firft has no 


wound given him, but. negatively { i he ftands 
where: he ftood before ; whereas the other is 


drawn in perhaps to his own ruin ; in the next 


place the firft is a Knave, or rather thief, for he 


-offers to buy; and knows he cannot pay ; ina 
‘word, he offers to cheat his neighbour ; and if 
‘I know it, Iam fo. far confederate with him in 
the cheat. | 


In this cafe I think: I- arn obliged to » hive the 
honeft man a due caution for his fafety, if he 


-defires my advice ; I cannot fay I am obliged 
officioufly to go out of my way to do it, unlefs 
- Tam any way interefted in the perfon ; for that 


-would be to dip into other mens affairs, which 


‘is not my proper work ; and if I fhould any 
_cway be mifinform’d of the circumftances of the 


-tradefman I am to fpeak of, and wrong him, I 
-‘may be inftrumental to bring ruin caufelefty 


upon him. - 
In. a word,- it is a very nice said Critical Me. 
and a tradefman ought to be very fure of what 


he fays.or does in fuch a cafe, the goed or evil. 
. fate of his neighbour lying much at ftake, arid 
‘depending too much upon the breath of his 
_mouth : every part of this difcourfe fhews how 
‘much a tradefman’s welfare depends upon the 


juftice and courtefy of his neighbours, and how 


nice and critical a thing his reputation is. 


THIS 
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Tus well confider’'d would always keep a 
‘eadeGaan humble, and fhew him what need 
he has to behave courteoufly and obligingly a- 
-mong his neighbours ; for one malicious word 
from. a man much meaner than himfelf, may 
; overthrow him in fuch a manner, as all. the 
_friends he has may not. be able to recover him; 
-a tradefman if poflible fhould never make him- 
felf any enemies. 
_ Burif it is fo fatal a thing to adeqnen) to 
give characters of one another, and that a tradef- 
-man fhould be fo backward in it for fear of 
hurting his neighbour, and that, notwithftanding 
the character given fhould be juft, and the parti- 
cular reported of him fhould be true;. with how 
much greater caution fhould:we ad in like cafes, 
where what is fuggefted is really falfe in fad, 
and the tradefman is innocent, as was the cafe 
in the trade{man mentioned before about court- 
ing the Lady ? if a tradefman may be ruin’d 
and undone by a true report, much more may: 
he be fo by a falfe report, by a malicious, flan-- 
dering, defaming tongue : There is an artful. 
way of talking of other peoples reputation, which — 
really, however fome people falve the matter, is 
equal, if not fuperior, in malice to the wort 
_thing they can fay; this is, by rendring them fuf- 
pected, talking doubtfully of their characters, 
and of their. conduct, and rendring them firft 
doubtful, and then ftrongly fufpected, I don’t 
know what to fayto fuchaman. A Gentleman | 
_ came tome the other day, but I knew not what 
. tofay, I dare not fay he is a good man, or that 
I would truft him with five hundred a my 
= elf 3 
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Seif 3 if. fhould fay fo, I thould bely my own 
opmion.y. l do not know indeed, he may.‘be a * 
goodnran as Bottom, but I cannot fay he minds 
hes bufineds,.. if I fhould, EF muft tie, I think. he 
keapsa great deal.of company, and the. like. 
AsovHer; he is ask’d of the currency of his 
payments, and he anfwers fufpicioufly on that 
fide too ; I know. not what to fay, he may: pay 
them at laft, but he does not pay them the moft 
currently of any man in the fireet, and I have 
heard faucy boys huff him at his:door for bills on 
his endeavouring to put them off ; indeed } mutt 
needs fay I had a bill on him a few weeks ago 
for.an hundred pounds, and he paid me very’ 
currently, and without any dunning, or often 
-éalling upon, but it was I.believe becaufe I of- 
fer'd him a bargain at that time, and | fuppos'd: : 
he: was refolv'd to put a good face upon. ‘his’ 
credit. 
A tradefman, that would do as be would be 
doneby, fhould carefully avoid thefe people who 
come always about, enquiring after other tradef- 
mens charaCters: There arc men who make it 
their bufinefs to do thus; and as they are there- 
by as ready to ruin and blow up good fair deal- — 
ing ‘tradefmen as others, fo they do actually fur- 
prife many, and come at their characters earlicr 
and nearer than they expe& they would. 
TRADESMEN, JI fay, that ‘will thus behave to 
one another, cannot be {uppos'd to be men of | 
much principle, but will be apt to lay hold of 
any other advantage, how unjuft foever, and 
indeed will wait for an occafion of fuch advan- 
tags 5 and where is there a tradefman, but who, 
oe at if 
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if he be never fo circumf{pect, may fome time 
or other give his neighbour, who watches for 
his halting, advantage enough againft him: when 
fich a malicious trade{man: appears ia any place, 
all the honeft tradefmen about him ought to join 
to expofe him,. whether they are afraid of him, 
or no; they fhould bow him among the neigh- 
bourhood, asa publick nufance, as a common 
Barrettor, or raifer of {candal; by fuch a gene- 
ral averfion to him they would depreciate him, 
and bring him into fo juft a contempt, that no 
body would keep him company, much lefs cre- 
dit any thing he faid; and then his tongue would 
be no flander, and his breath would be no blaft; 
and no body would either tell: him any thing, 
or hear any thing from him ; and this kind of 
ufage, I think, is the only way to put a fLop 
to a defamer ; for when he has no credit of 
his own left, he would be unable to hurt any 
of, his neighbours. 


I am, ore. 
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of the. Tradefa? 's entring into Partner 
. fhip in Trade, and the many dangers 
| “attenain 1g He 
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5 more particularly accuftomed to part- 
Sef] nerfhips than others, and fome that are 

= very feldom managed without two, 
three, or four partners, and others that cannot 


be at all carried on without partnerthip ; ; and 


there are others again, in which they feldom join 
partners together. 

Mercers, Linen - -Drapers ; Banking Gold- 
fmiths, and fuch confiderable trades, are often, 
and indeed generally carried on in partner- 
fhip, but other. meaner trades, and of lefs bu- 
finefs, are carried on, generally {peaking, fingle 
handed. : 

SoME Merchants, who carry'on great bufi- 
nefs in foreign ports, have what they call Houfes 
in thofe ports, where.they plant and breed up 
their fons and apprentices ; and thefe are fuch 
as I hinted could not cagry on their bufinefs 
without partnerthip. 


_ @ oy » 


| ; sie HE RE are fome bufiaciles which are 


mo THE 
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Tue trading in partnerfhip is not only liable 
to more hazards and difficulties, but it expofes 
the tradefman to more {nares and difadvantages 
by a gteat deal; than the trading with a finele 
hand dees | i and fome of thofe {nares are thele: 

r. Ir the partner is a ftitring, diligent, -ca- 
pable man, there is danger of his flipping intd 
_ thé whole trade, and getting in between you 
find horite, by his application, thrufting you at 
laft quite outs fo that you bring in a fnake into 
your chimney-corner, which, when it is warm’ 
and grown vigorous, turns about at you; and 
hiffes you out of the houfe: It is with the tadef- 
man, in the cafe of a diligent attd active partnet, 
as I have already obferv’d it was in the cafe of a 
trufty and diligent apprentice; namely, ‘that if 
the mafter does mot appear conftantly dt the 
head of the bufinefs, and make himfelf be known 
by his own application and diligence to be what 
he i$; he fhall foon look to be what he is not; 
that is to fay, one not eoncern’d in the bufi- 
. nefs. 

He will never fail to bé efteem’d the princi- 
pal perfon concern’d in the fhop, and in the 
trade, who is. principally dnd moft eonftantly 
found there, a€ting at the head of every bufiz 
hefs ; and be it a fervant or a partner, the ma- 
ftcr or chief lofes himfelf extremely by the ad- 
vances the othet makes of that kind ; for when- 
¢ver they part again, either the dppfentice by 
being out of his time, of the partner by the ex- 
piration of the articles of partnerfhip, or by any 
othér determination of their agreement, fhe 
cuftomers moft certainly defire to deal with the 
e S 2 sByyat? 
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man, whom they have fo often been obliged by $ 
and_if they mifs him, ——* after.and follow 
him. 

Ge is ‘true, the apprentice is the more danger- 
ous, of .the, two, becaufe his feparation js fup- 
poled, to be more certain, and generally foon- 
cr than the partner ; the apprentice is not known, 
and cannot have made his intereft among ‘the 
buyers, but for perhaps a year, OF a year and. a 
half. before his time expir'd 5 fooner ohn | pn 
he. could not put himfelf in the way of be 
known and obferv'd; and then, when his. time 
is. out, he certainly removes, unlefs he is taker 
into. the fhop as a Partner, and that indeed pro- 


Jongs the time, and places the injury at a 


greater diftance, but ftill ic makes it the more 
influencing when it comes; and unlefs he is 
brought fome how or other into the family, 
and becomes one of the houfe, perhaps by mar- 
riage, or fome other fettled union with the mia- 
ter, he, never goes off without making a great 
chafm, in.the mafter’s affairs, and the more, t 
how.much he has been more diligent and_ufe- 
ful j in, the.trade, the wounds of which, the, ma- 
fter feldom. if ever recovers. ,, 

Ir the partner was not an apprentice, ‘But that 
‘they either came out of their. times. together, 
or near. it, or had a. fhop , and. ‘bufiness befote, 
put. quitted it.to.come. in, it may then be faid 
that he brought part of the trade. with him, 
cand fo enercas'd. the trade when he join’d. with 
the other in proportion to what he 1 may | be faid 
to. carry away when he went off; this. is the, beft 
whips. that, can be iid of | a partacrthip , and 
then 
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then Ihave this to ‘add; firft, ‘that ‘the tradenmdalt! 
who took the Partner in, hias’a fail field ide 
to act in with his Partner, and mutt take cate: 
by his conftént attendance, ‘due act dhittrantce 
with the cuftomers, and appearing in every patt’ 
of the bufinefs, to maintain not his‘ ‘intctct 
only, but the appearance of his intereft ‘inthe 


fhop or warchoufe, that he may on'evety bc# 


cafion, and to every cuftomer, .not only be,’ but. 
bé known to be, the mafter and ‘head ‘of ‘the 
bufinefs ; ‘and that: the ‘other ‘is. at bet but? d 
Partner, and not achief Partner, as in Cafe: ‘of 
his ‘abfetice and negligence will prefently bé 
fugeefted ; for he that chiefly appears will bé al: 
ways chief Partner in the eye of the cuftomers, 
whatever he is in the fubftance of the thing: \- 
Tuis indeed is much the fame cafe-with’ what 
is {aid before of a diligent fervant, ° anda neg- 
ligent matter, and therefore I forbear to ehlarge 
upon it; but it is fo important in‘ both cafes, 
that indeed. it cannot well be mentionéd too 
often: the mafter’s full application, in‘his own 
perfon, is the only anfwer to both.’ - He that 


takes a partner only to eafe‘him of the-toil' of 
his bufinefs, that he may take his pleafiiré, and 


leave the drudgery, as they call it, to the Part- 
ner, fhould take care not to do it ‘till about 


feven-years before he refolves to leave off trade; ; 


thar at the end of the partnerfhip he miay be 
fatisfied to give up the trade to his Partner, or 
fee him run away with it, ane) not trouble him- 
felf’ about it. 
Bur if he takes 2 a partner at his beginning, 
with an intent, by their joint enlarged ftock, 
4 S 3 to 
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to enlarge their bufinefs, and fo carry on a ea: 
pital trade, which perhaps neither of them were 


able to do by themfelves, and which is the on- 
lpjuftifiable reafon for taking. a partner. at. all, 
he muft refolve then to join with his Partner, 


not only in ftock, but in’ mutual diligence and. 
application, that the trade may flourifh by their: 


joint affiftance and conftant labour, as two oxen 


yoak’d, together in the fame draught, by, their. 


joint. afliftance, draw much more than. double 
what they could either of: them draw by their. 
fingle ftrength ; and this indecd is the only: fafe: 
qrcumftance of a partnerfhip; then indeed they. 
are properly partners when:they: are affifiants to. 
oné another ;.: whereas otherwife they are like 
two. gamefters, ftriving to worm one another 


gut, and to. get. rhe “maftery ii the play ao | 


are engaged in. 

. Turvery word Partner, imports the. cudanes 
of the thing, andthey are as fuch engaged to. a 
mutual application, or they: are.no more Part- 
mers, but rather one is. the trading; gentleman, 
andthe other is the trading drudge; but even, 
then. let- them: depend, the drudge will. carry. a- 
way the trade amd the profit too at laf; and 
this:is the way: how one partner.’ may boneftly: 
ruin another, and: for ought I know ’tis:the on- 


-ly ‘one; for it cannot be faid but-that the :dil:. 


sent Partner a&s.honeftly in: aéting: diligently, 


and if the other did the fame they would. both 


thrive alike; but! if ome is negligent and the 
other diligent, one extravagant and expenfive, 
the other frigak and. prudent, it. canhor be faid 
to be, his fault, that one is rich,:and. the: other 


} . l poors 
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poor ; that one: encreafes in the ftock, and -the- 


other is leffen’d, and: at laft work'd. aie out’ 
of it. 7 
As a Partner then’: is eae in wets for cafe; 

to abate the firft tradefman’s diligence, ‘and take: 
off the edge of his application, fo far a Partner,’ | 
let him-be as honeft and diligent'as he will, is’ 
dangerotis to the tradefman ;: may, the more ho-’ 
nieft and. the more diligent he is, the more dari-" 
gerous he is, and the more a {naré to the trade{- 
man that takes: hint’ in: anda tradefman onght 
to be. very cautions in the advéntiiré,. for indeed’ 
i¥ isdn adventure, “That he be not brought! 
in time to relax his’diligence, ‘by having apart: 
mdr, even contrary to his fir intentions. for’ 


hazinefs is a fabtle'infihuating thing; and ’tis‘a ’ 


fore temptation toa man of eafe and indolence, 
to fee his work done for him, -and le(s need-of 
him inthe bufinefs than ufed fo- be, and-yet 
the bufinefS to go on well too; and this ‘danger 
is dorimant, and Hies linfeen, till after fevéral 
years, it rifes as it were out of its ambufcade; 
and furprizes the trade{man, letting him d¢e: ey 


= lofs what hib negte& has coft him. S 


. Bur: there atc ‘other ‘dangé#s’ in _partricr: 


‘hip; aiid thofe.not’a few; for you may ne 


only be remifsand negligent, remitting’ the 
weight of: the: ‘bufinefs upon -hith; and depent- 
ine opoit’hins for its being- carridd on, by which 
He ‘shakes himfelf-matter, and brings you to be 


‘forgot: in the bufinefs + But he may: be crafty 


too, and defigning in all this; and when he has 


‘thus’ brought you to be as it were no body, tie 


fhalt make himfelf- be all — body in the trade, 
$4 and 
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and in that peneat oe he., by ; degrees: gets the’ 
capital ingereft, ,,as well, as; ftock,,in: the, trade, 
while the true origingl of the fhop, who laid, 
the foundation of the whole. hufinefs, brought 
a trade to the fhop, or: brought commiffiens to: 
the houfe, _ and whofe the, bufinefs more. pasti-, 
cularly, is, is. fecretly| fupplanted, and with the 
concurrence of his own negligence, for withang, 
- that it cannot be, is as it were laid afide,' amd ab 
laft quite, thruft out. , pou 

. Tuus whether honeft or dithoneft, vhotradele 
man is circumvented, and the, partnership: is. 
made fatal to him; for-it; was all owing¢o.the 
partnerfhip, the trade(man was diligent before, 
underftood his. -bufinefs,, and kept. .clofe tacit,. 
gave up his-time to it, and, by employing :him- 
| felf, prevented the indolence which, he -finds 

breaking — upon. him afterwards. a 


As ne ay 


of a partner. 


3. BuT there, are “abundance a other. te | 


ee make a partnerfhip | dangerous,; 3. for. iicig. 
be fo, ,where the. partner. is honeft- and :diligene, 


and where he works into ‘the. heart -of .the¢: bus. 
finefs by his induftry. and. application, ..¢ by his: 


| craft and infinuation, ‘What. mgy.it not be if: he. 
' proves idle and es and if; inftead! of’ 
sworking him out,, he may; be. Saidiso pay him 


yy Fo te 


expenfive, and run himfelf and ets ‘parenes vot: 
by, his. extravagance? Pcie: cdano  gubeak ati 
| THERE are, but too ‘many.-¢x xamples, of; this” 
kind; and. here the honeft- ‘tradef{man, has: the. 
labouring oar indeed ! for inftead. of. being afr 

fitted 
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fitted by.a diligent induftriéus Partne?, who oh’ 
that account he took. into the“trade; he ptoves’ 
a loofe,. extravagant, wild fellow; runs abroad” 
into. company, and jeaves him (for whofe rélicf” 
he was-taken) in to, bear’the burdén ‘of the’ 
whole trade, which perhaps was ‘too heavy’ for’ 
him before, and if it had not been fo, he had’ 
mot: been prevail'd with to have: taken i in a Part" 
ner atealle ok aes 

- Tuis;is indeed a abe difgppointmete; ‘and 
is.very. difcouraging:s and the more fo; bedaife 

iz cannot: be necall'd; for a partnerfhiip 1 is like’ 
matrimony, ‘it is almoft engaged in for. berter’* 
for .worfe, till. the years expire; there <is‘no® 
breaking: it off, at leaft not eafily nor fairly, 
butall che inconveniences which are to be fear d= 
will follow and ftare in your: face: as ‘firft, the, 
partner in-the firft place draws out all his ftock 3 
and. this-fometimes is a blow fatal enough, ‘far 
perhaps the partner cannot take the whole trade” 
wpon- himfelf, and cannot carry on the traile 
upon his:own ftock, if he could, he would rot 
have taken in a partner at all; this withdrawing: 
the. ftock: has fometimes: been. very dangerous. 
to.a partner; nay, has many times been: the < fs 
verthrow. and undoing of him, and of the fami 
ly chat -is ‘lefe. 

oHe that takes a Partner into his trade, otf ih 
account, namely; for the fupport of his ftock, to. 
enjoy the’ afliftancse of ‘fo much ¢afh to carry on. 
the trade, ought ferioufly to confider what he’ 
fhall. be: able to do: when the partner va 8 
off: the partnerfhip fhall carry all his ftock, ‘and 
ia improvement of it too, with him; perhaps 
| the 
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the tradefman’s ftock is not much incredfed, 


perhaps not-at all; nay, perhaps the‘ flock is 
jeffened, inftead of being increafed, and they 


have rather gone backward than forward; what 
fhall the tradefman do in fuch‘a cafe? and Kow 
fhall he bear the breach in his ftock which that 
feparation would make? 
_'Fuus he is either tied down to the Patinér, 
or the partner is pin’d down to him, for ‘Re 
cannot feparate without a breach. It‘is’a' fad 
truth to many a partner, that when the part- 
nerfhip comes to be finifhed: and expited, the 
man would ‘let his partner'go, but the other 
¢annot go' without’ tearing “him all to pieces 
whorn he leaves’ behind Teheee and yet thé part- 


ner being loofe, idle; and extravagant, int a wotd, 


will ruin 1 botir if’ he ays, 2 ete 
Tus is the danger of ‘partnerfhip int fone of 
the beft circumfances of its but how hdzard- 
ous and how fatal is it in otlter' cafes? and how 
many an honeft' and induftrious tradefman: has 
been prevail’d witl: to take ifr’a :partrrer to’ cafe 
himfélf in the weight of the bufinefs, or on fes 
veral other accounts, fome perhaps reafonable 
and prudent chongh, but:has found himfelf 
immediately invdlv’d in-a-fea:of trouble, is 


brought into innumerable difficulties; cohcealrd 


debts, ‘and unknown‘imcumbrances, fttch' ashe 
could no ways extricate ‘himfelf out of, and fo 
both have been unavoidably” ruin’d together }: ‘ 
- Fuese cafés ate fo-various and fo unceftain; 
that ic is not eafy to enumerate them; but we 

may include the particulars ina : gener ot two. 


ft: OnE 
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4. ONE partmer may comra@ debts, even in 
the partnerfhip it felf, fo far unknown. to the 
other, as that the other may be involv’d in the 
danger of them, tho’ he was not at all concern’d 
in, or. acquainted ‘with them at the time they: 


" Were contracted. 


2. ONE partner may difcharge debts for both. 
partners, and fo having a defign to be knavifh, 
may go.and receive money and give receipts 
for it, and not bringing it to account, or not 
bringing the money into cafh, may wrong the 
{tock to fo confiderable a fum, as may be to rani 
ruin of: the other partner. 

3. ONE partner may .confefs judgment, or 
give bonds, or current notes in the name, and 
as for:the account of the company, and yet con- 
vert.the effects. to his. own private ufe, leaving 
the ftock'to be anfwerable for the value. 

4. ONE partner may fell and give credit, and 
deliver parcels of goods to what fum, or what 
quantity he thinks. fit, and to whom, -and fo by 


iis indifcretion, or perhaps by connivance and 


knavery, lofe tothe flock what parcel of goods 
he pleafes, to the ruin of the other partner, 
and: bring —— to be ae bankrupt to- 
cether, | 

$- Say, to: fam tip all, one partner may com- 
mit. acts of bankrupcy withone the knowledge 


of the other, and thereby fubje& the united: 


ftock, and -both or aN the partners to the dan- 
ger of a.commiflion,, when they may themfelves 
know nothing of it tilt the blow is given, and 
given " @s to be too late t to be retricved. 


ALL 
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t SAL. thefe and. many more being the ill con; 
fequences,, and .dangers .of. partnerfhip in trade, 
L cannot. but ferioufly warn the honeft induftri-. 
gus trade{man, if poflible, to ftand, Upon. , his 
-gwn legs,. ‘arid go on. upon his own bottom; 
to purfuc, his bufine(s diligently, but..cantionfly, 
and. what we.call fair and foftly;. not. eagerly, 
pofhing to drive a vaft trade, and enjoy bur 


half-of it, rather carry.an a middling. bufiness, 


and. Jet it be his own. 

-JT:HERE may be cafes sade’ which. may. have 
sheir exceptions to this general head of advice; 
partnerthips may fometimes prove. fuccefsful, and 
in, fome particular bufinefs they are more. ne- 
¢cflary than in others, and in fome they tell us 
that they: arc abfolutely neceffary; tha’ the aft. 
1 can, by no means grants. but $e. that.as it will, 
there are. {o many cafes more in number,. and 


 * . pf great, confequence too, :which mifcarry by 
the. feyeral perplex’d circumftances, differing 


“. gempers, and ‘open knavery .of: partners, that, I 
 gapot but give it as a friendly advice to all 

Hadetmen, if poflible to avoid partnierthips of 

all. kinds. 3, 

(an Bur if the eveuni ieee of trade require part- 

‘nerfhips, and the rifque muft be sun, .I would 

.recommend,to. the tradefman not to, enter into 


| parencr(bips, but ander the. following circum- | 


flances. 

eek Not. to a in any partner ‘who, thopld 

be. allowed: to, carry on, any. feparate, bufiness, 

_ingwhich the pattnerhhip j is not concerned ; de- 

-pend ,upon it,. whatever: other bufmefs your 

partner carries on, you run the rifque of it.as 
) much 
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much as you do of your own $ and you run ‘the 


-rifque with this particular circurhftance too, ' that 
you have the -hazard without the: profit ot firc- © 


cefs; that ‘is; without a fhare in the profit and 
facets’ ‘which, is very. unequal and unfait.- 1 
know cunning men will tell you that there may 
be ‘provifion made fo-effectually in the articles © 
of* partyérfhip,-: that the ftock. in partnerfhip 
fhould -bé -concerned in no other intereft or — 
engagetnents but its own ;- but let fuch cunning 
gentlemen tell me, if the partner meets with: 
difappointment in his other undertakings, which 
wounds Him fo deep as to break him, will-it 
fot affeét the partnerfhip thus far? 1. ‘That it 


may caufe his ftock to be drawn haftily out, arid 


perhaps violently too. 2. That it touches *and 
taints the credit of the partner to be concern'd 
with fach'a man; and tho’ a man’s bottom may 
fupport him, if it be very good, yet ’tis a blow | 
to him, touches his credit, and makes the world 
ftanid ‘a little at a ftay about him, if it be no 
miore, for a while, till they fee that he‘fhews | 
himfelf upon the Exchange, or at his fhop-door 


. ‘again, in fpight of all the apprehenfiotis’ and 


doubts that have been handed about concetning 
him. Either of thefe are fo effential ‘to the 


‘tradefman: whofe partner thus finks by his own 
‘private breaches, in which the partnerfhip is 


not ‘¢oncein'd; that it is worth while-to caution 
the tradefman againft venturing. And I} muft 


3 ‘add too; ' that’ many a‘tradefman has fallen un- 


der the difalter by the partner's affairs thus: a€- 
- fé8ting' hind,’ tho’ thé immediate’ loffes which 
‘the on hath fuffer’d have not been charg’d 

upon 
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upon him ; and yet I believe ‘tis not fo eafy to 
avoid being fallen upon for thofe debts alfo. | 

Ir is certain, as I formerly noted, rumour 
will break a ‘tradc{man almoft at any time ; it 
matters not at firft, whether the rumour be true, 
or falfe ; what rumour can fit clofer to a ran 
in bufinefs, his own perfonal misfottunes: ex- 
cepted, than fuch as this, That bis Partner is 
broke? That his Partner has met with a lofs, 
fuppofe an Enfurance,; fuppofe a fall of ftocks, 
fuppofe a bubble or a cheat, or we know hot 
whar, the partner is funk, no man knows whe- 

ther the partnerfhip be concern’d in it, or no ; 
and while it is not known, every man will {up- 
pofe it, for mankind always think the worft of | 
every thing. 
‘" Wuar can be a clofer ftroke at the poot 
tradefman? He knows not what his parttier has 
done ; he has reafon to fear the worft 5 he even 
knows not himfelf for a while, whether he 
can fteer clear of the rocks; of no ; bat foon 
recovers, knows his own circumftances, and 
ftruggles hard with the world ; pays out his part- 
ner’s ftock, and gets happily over it; and’tis well 
he does fo, for that he is at the brink of ruin 
muft be granted ; and where one ftands and 
keeps up his reputation and his bufinefs, there 
are twenty would be undone in the fame cir- 
cumftanccs. 

Who then would run the venture of 4 Part- 
ner, if it were poflible to avoid it? and who, 
if they muft have a Partner, would‘ have one 
that was concern’d in feparate bufi inefs, in which 
the. rene was not- engaged : a? 

2. IF. 
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3.. IF vou muft have a Partner, always choof 
to. have the partner rather under than over 
you; by this I mean, take him in for a fifth, 
a fourth, or at moft a third; never for a half: 
there are many reafons to be given for this, be- 
fides that of having.the greater fhare of profits, 
for that. da-not give. as a reafon here at all s 

| but the principal reafans.are thefe; firft, in cafe 

| of any difafter in any of the particular fuppofed 

accidents, which I have mention’d, and that you 

fhould be obliged to pay out your partner's ftock, 

it will not be fo heavy, or be fo. much a blow 

to you; and fecondly, you preferve to yourfelf 

the governing influence in your own bufinefs ; 

you caanot be over-rul’d, over-aw’d, or dogma- 

_ tically told, it fhall, or fhall not be thus, or thus : 

He that takes in a partner for a third has a part- 

ner Servant ; he that takes him in for a half 

has ‘a partner Mafter ; that isto fay, a Director, 

or Preceptor : let your Partner have always a 

leffer intereft in the bufinefs than yourfelf, and 

be rather lefs acquainted with the bufinefs than 

yourfelf, at leaft not better; you fhould rather 

have a partner to be inftructed, than a partner 

to inftruct you ; for ne that teaches you will 
always taunt you. 

3, Ir you muft have a partner, jet him al- 
ways be. your jxmzer rather than your fenior ; 
by thisI mean, your junior in the bufinets, whe- 
ther he is fo in years, or not : -There are many 
reafans why the tradefman fhould choofe this, 
and particularly the fame as the other of taking 
him in.for a junior or inferior part of the trade; 
phat is ta fay, ta maintain the fuperiority of 

: the 
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the buftnefs in his own hands ; and this I mén- . 


tion, not at all upon account of the pride or 
vanity of the fuperiority, for that is a trifle com- 
- par’d to the refts. but that.he may have the more 
authority to infpect the condué of his Partner, 
in which he is fo much and fo eficntially con- 
cerned ; and to enquire whether he is doing any 
thing, or taking any meafures dangerous of pre- 
judicial to the ftock, or to the credit of the 
partnerfhip, that fo if he finds any thing, he 
may reftrain him, and prevent in time the mif- 
chief which would otherwife be inevitable to 
‘them both. 

THERE are many other advantages to a tradef{- 
man, who is oblig’d to take a partner, by keep- 
ing in his own hands the major part of the 
trade, which are too long to repeat here; fuch 


as his being always able to put a check to any: 


rafh adventure, any launching out into Bubbles 
and Projeéts, and things dangerous to the bufi- 
nefs ; and this is a very needful thing in a part- 
nerthip, that one partner fhould be able to cor- 
ret the rafh refolves of another in hazardous 
cafes. 

By this correcting of rafh meafures, I mean 
over-ruling them with moderation and temper, 
_ for the good of the whole, and for their mu- 
tual advantage: The Romans frequently had two 
Generals, or Confuls, to command their armies 
in the field; one of which was to be a young 
man, that by his vigour and {prightly forward- 
nefs he might keep up the fpirits and courage 
of the foldiers, encourage them to fight, and 
lcad them on by his example; the other an old 

| foldier, 
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foldier; that by his experience in the military 
affairs, age and councils, he might a little abate 
the fire of his collegue, and might not only 
know how to fight, but know when to fight ; 
that isto fay, ‘when to avoid fighting ; and the | 
want of this loft them many a victory, ‘and the | 
great battle of Canme in particular, in which 
80000 Romans- were killed in one day. 

To compare {mall things with great, I may’ 
fay it is yu fo in the affair of trade; you' 
fhouid’ always join a fober grave head, weighed 
to bufinefs, and acquainted with trade, to the 
young trader, who having been young in the 
work “will the eafier give up his judgment to 
the other, and who is governed with the folid 
experience of ‘the other ; and fo you join their 
ways together, the rafh and the fedate, the 
grave and the giddy. : 

Acaln, if, you muft go into partnerfhip, be 
fure,; if poffible, you take no body into partner- 
fhip but fuch as whofe circumftances in trade 
you are fully acquainted with; fuch there are 
frequently to be had among relations and neigh- 
bours, and fuch, if poflible, fhould ‘be the man 
that is taken into partnerfhip, that the hazard 
of ‘unfoutid cireumftances may be avoided; a 
man’ may ele be taken into partnerfhip who 
mmay ‘be realy Bankrupt’ even before you take — 
him in; and fuch things have been done, tothe 
rain of many an honef trade{man. 

Is poflible, let. your Partner be a beginner, 
that ‘his ftock may be reafonably fuppos’d to be 
free: and ‘uticntangled; and let him be one that 
— know perfonally, and his os 

T an 
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and did know even before you had any thoughts 
of engaging together. | 

Aut thefe cautions are with a fuppofition 
that the Partner mu? be had; but I muft fill 
give it as my opinion, in the cafe of fuch tradef- 
men as I have all along dire&ted my felf to, 
that if poffible they fhould go on fingle handed 
in trade; and I clofe it with~this brief note, 
refpeéting the qualifications of a Partner, as a- 
bove, that | | 

Next to zo Partner, /uch a Partner is beft. 


I am, Gre. 


MPEG ODL LOBED LOPLI 


LETTER: XVII. 


Of Honefty in Dealing, and (1.) Of tel- 
ling unavoidable Trading Lies. 


SIR, 


a aa! Loneff man, and an honeft tradefman ; 
Bare) and tho the diftinction is very nice, yet 
I muft fay it is to be fupported: Trade cannot 
make a knave an honeft man, for there isa 
{pecifick difference between honefty and knave- 
ry, which can never be altered by trade or any 
other thing; nor can that integrity of mind 
which defcribes and is peculiar to a man of ri 

- | nefty 


cf HERE is fome difference between an 
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nefty be ever abated to a tradefman ; the recti- 
tude of his foul muft be the fame, and he muft 
not only intend or mean honeftly and juftly, 
but he muft do fo ; he muft aét honeftly and 
juftly, and that in all his dealings; he muft nei- 
ther cheat or defraud, over-reach or circumvent 
his neighbour, or indeed any body he deals with ; 
nor mutt he defign to do fo, or lay any plots 
or {nares to that purpofe in his dealing, as is 
frequent in the general condué of too many, 
who yet call themfelves honeft trade{men, and 
would take it very ill to have any one tax their 
integrity. 

Bur after all this is premisd, there are fome 
latitudes, like. poetical licences in other cafes, 


which a tradef{man is and muft be allow’d, and. 


which by the cuftom and ufage of trade he may 


give himfelf a liberty in, which cannot be al- 


low’d in other cafes to any man, no, nor to 
the tradefman himfelf-out of his bufinefs; I 
fay, he may take fome liberties, but «zthin 
bounds ; and whatever fome pretenders to ftric&t 
living may fay, yet that tradefman fhall pafs 
with me for a very honeft man, notwithftand- 
ing the liberty which he gives himfelf of this 
kind, if he does not take thofe liberties in an 
exorbitant manner; and thofe liberties are fuch 
as thefe. 

—£. Tue liberty of asking more than ™ will 
take. I know fome people have condemned 
this practice as difhoneft, and the Quakers for 
a'time, ftood to their point in the contrary pra- 
tice, refolving to ask no more than they would 
take, upon any occafion whatfoever, and choofing 
i a rather 
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\ rather to lofe the felling of their goods, though 
they could afford fometimes to take what was 
offer'd, rather than abate a farthing of the price 
they had ask’d; but time and the neceflities of 
trade made them wifer, and brought them off 
of that feverity, and they by degrees came to 
ask, and abate, and abate again, juft as other’ 
honeft tradefmen do, though not perhaps as 
fome do, who give. themfelves a fuller liberty 
that way. | ‘a aoe 

_ INDEED it is the buyers that make this cuftom 
neceflary ; for they, e/pectally thofe who bay for 
immediate ufe, will ‘firf? pretend pofitively to tie 
themfelves up toa limited price, and bid them 
a little and a little more, ’till they come fo near 
the fellers price, that they, the fellers, cannot 
find in their hearts to refufe it, and then they 
are tempted to take it, notwithftanding their 
firft words to the contrary : It is common in- 
deed for the tradefman to fay, I cannot abate 
any thing, when yet they do and can afford it; 
but the trade{man fhould indeed not be ander- 
{tood ftri@tly and literally to his words, but as 
he means it, vzz. that he cannot reafonably a 
bate, and that he cannot afford to abate ; and 
there he may bein carneft,vsz.that he cannot make 
a reafonable profit of his goods, if he is obliged 
to abate, and fo the meaning is honeft, that 
he cannot abate ; and yet rather than not take 
your money, he may at laft refolve to do it, in | 

-hopes of getting a better price for the remain- 
der, or being willing to abate his ordinary gain, 

rather than difoblige the cuflomer; or being: 
perhaps afraid ke fhould not fell off the quan- | 

. tity; | 
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tity ; and many fuch reafons may be given, why 
he fubmits to fell at a lower price than he re- 
ally intended, or can afford to do; and yet he 
cannot be faid to be difhoneft, or to lie, in 
faying at firft he cannot, or could not abate. 

A man in trade is properly to be faid not to 
be able to do, what he cannot do to his profit 
and advantage ; the Amg/fh cannot trade to 
Hungary, and into Sclavonia; that is to fay, . 
they cannot do it to advantage ; but ’tis better 
for them to trade to Venice with their goods, 
and let the Venetians carry on atrade into Hun- » 
gary thro’ Dalmatia, Croatia, de. and the like 
in other places. _ 

To bring it down to particular cafes ; onc 
certain merchant cannot deal in one fort of 
goods, which another merchant is eminent for ; 
the other merchant is as free to the trade as he, 
but he cannot do it to profit ; ; for he is unac- 
quainted with the trade, and ’tis out of his way; 
- and therefore he cannot do it. 

Tuus to the cafe in hand 3 the tradefman 
fays, he cannot fell his goods under fuch a price, | 
which in the fenfe of his bufinefs is true ; that 
is to fay, he cannot do it to carry on his trade 
with the ufual and reafonable advantage which 
he ought to expe@, and which others make in 
the fame way of bufinefs. 
~ OR he cannot without underfelling the mar- 
‘ket, and undervaluing the goods, and feeming 
to underfell his neighbour fhop- keepers, to 
‘whom there is a juftice due in trade, which re- 
{pects the price of fale ; and to underfell is look’ 
‘upon as an unfair kind of trading. 

T3 ALL 
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ALL thefe and many more are the reafons, 
why a tradefman may be faid not to lie, tho’ 
he fhould fay he cannot abate, or cannot {ell 
his goods under fuch a price, and yet may af- 
ter think fit to fell.you his goods fomething 
lower than he fo intended, or can afford to do, 
rather than lofe your cuftom, or rather than lofe 
the felling of his goods, and taking your rea- 
dy money, which at that time he may have oc- 
cafion for. | | 

In thefe cafes-I cannot fay a fhop - keeper 
fhould be tied down to the literal meaning of 
his words in the price he asks, or that he is — 
guilty of lying in not adhering ftiffy to the let- 
ter of his firft demand; tho’ at the fame time 
I would have every tradefman take as little li- 
berty that way as may be ; and if the buyer 
would expect the tradefman fhould keep ftri&ly 
to his demand, they fhould not ftand and hag- 
gle, and skrew the fhop-keeper down, bidding 
from one penny to another, to a trifle within 
his price, fo as it were to pufh him to the ex- 
tremity, either to turn away his cuftomer for a 
fixpence, or fome fuch trifle, or. to break his 
word ; as if he would fay, I will force -you to 
{peak ‘falfly, or turn me away for a trifle. 

In fuch cafes, if indeed there is a breach, the 
fin is the buyer’s ; at leaft he puts himfelf in the 
Devil’s ftead, and makes himfelf both tempter 
and accufer ; nor can I fay that the feller is in 
that cafe fo much to blame as the buyer: how- 

ever, it were to be wifh’d, that-on both fides 
. buying and felling might be carried on without 
it ; for the buyer as often fays, I won’t give a 
farthing 
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farthing more, and yet advances; as the feller 
fays, I can’t abate a farthing, and yet complies. 
Thefe are, as I call them, trading hes ; and it 
were to be wifh’d, they could be avoided on both 


fides; and the honeft trade{man does avoid them. . 


as much as poflible, but yet muft not, J /zy, 
in all cafes be tied up to the ftridt, literal fenfe 
of that expreflion, I cannot abate, as above. 

2. ANOTHER trading licence is that of ap- 
pointings and promifing payments of money, 
which men in bufinefs are oftentimes forced to 
make, and forced to break, without any {cruple ; 
nay, and without any reproach upon their in- 
tegrity. Let us ftate this cafe as clearly as we 
can, and fee how it ftands as to the morality of 
it, for that is the point in debate. 


THE credit nfually given by one tradcfman to - 


another, as particularly by the merchant to the 
Wholefale-man, and by the wholefale-man to 


the retailer, is fuch, that without tying the buy-. 


er up to a particular day of payment, they go 
on buying and felling, and the buyer pays mo- 
ney upon account, as his convenience admits, 
and as the feller is content to take it: This oc- 
cafions the merchant, or the wholefale-men, to 
go about, as they call it, a dunning ; among their 
dealers, and which is generally the work of e- 
very Saturday. When thetmerchant comes to 
his cuftomer the wholefale-man, or warehoufe- 
_Keeper, for money, he tells him, I have no 


money, Sir, I cannot pay you now; if you. 


call next week, I will pay you : Next week 
comes, and the merchant calls again, but. ’tis 


the fame thing, only the warehoufe-man _adds,. 


TL ficiizess — Well, 
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Well, I will pay you next week without fail ; 
when the week comes, he tells him he has met 
with great difappointments, and he knows not 
what to do, but defires his patience another 
week ; and when the other week —~ per- 
haps he pays him, and fo they goo 

| Now what is to be faid for this? a the firft 
place, let us look back to the occafion : This 
warchoufe-keeper, or wholefale-man, fells the 
goods which he buys of the merchant, I fay, he 
fells them to the retailers, and ‘tis for that rea- 
fon I place st firft there 3 now as they buy in 
fmaller quantities than he did of the merchant, 
fo he deals with more of them in number, and © 
he goes dbout among them the fame Satarday, 
to get in money that he may pay his merchant, 
and he receives his bag: full of promiles too e- 
very where inftead of money, and is put off from 
week to week, perhaps by fifty fhop-keepers in 
a day; and their ferving him thus obliges him 
to do the fame to the merchant. 

' AGAIN, come to the merchant ; except fome, 
whofe circumftances are above it, they are by 
this-very ufage obliged to put off the Blackweill- 
hall FaGtor, or the Packer, or the Clothier, or 
whoever they deal with, in proportion; and thus 
promifes go round for payment, and thofe pro- 
mifes are kept or brokcn as money comes in, 
or as difappointments happen ; and all this while 
_ here is no breach of honefty, or parol, no lying, 
or fuppofition of it among the tradefmen, ei- 
ther on one fide or other. 

Bur let us come, I fay, to the morality of 
it. To break a folemn promife is a kind of 
prevari-. 
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prevarication, that is certain; there is no com- 
ing off of it ; and I might enlarge here upon 
the firft fault, vzz. of making the promife, which, 

fay the ftriGt objectors, they fhould not do: But 
the tradefman’s anfwer is this; all thofe promi- 
fes ought to be taken as they are made, namely, 
with a contingent depehdence upon the circum- - 
ftances of trade, fuch as promifes made them by 
others who owe them money, or the fuppofi- — 
tion of a week’s trade bringing in money by 
retail, as ufual, both of which are liable to fail, 
or at leaft to fall fhort ; and this the perfon - 
who calls for the money knows, and takes the 
-promife with thofe attending cafualties; which 
if they fail, he knows the fhap-keeper, or who- 
ever he is, muft fail him too. 

THE cafe is plain, if the man had the money 
in cafh, he need not make a promife or appoint- 
ment for a farther day ; for that promifeis no 
more or lefs than a capitulation for a favour, 
a defire or condition of a week’s forbearance, on 
his affurance, that if poffible he will not fail to 
pay him at the time: It is objected, that the 
words if poffible fhould then be niention’d ; 
which would folve the morality of the cafe: To 
this I mutt anfwer, that I own I think it need- 
Jefs, unlefs the man, to whom the promife was 
made, could be fippofed to believe the promife 
was to be perform’d, whether it was poflible 
or no; which no. teafonable man can be fuppo- 
fod to do. | 

THERE is a. parallel cafe to this in the ordina- 
ry a een . people to mect — at 

| place 
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place or time, upon occafions of bufinefs; two 
friends make an appointment to meet the next 
day. at {uch a houfe, fuppofe a Tavern at or near 
the Exchange; one fays to the other, Do not 
fail me at that time, for I well certainly be 
there ; the other an{wers, I well not fail; fome 
people, who think themfelves more religious 
than others, or at leaft would be thought fo, 
- obje& againft thefe pofitive appointments, and 
tell us we ought to fay, I will, if it pleafe God, 
or I will, life and health permitting; and they 
quote the text for it, where our Saviour ex- 
prefily commands to ufe fuch a caution ; and 
which I fhall fay nothing to leflen the force of. 
- Burt to fay a word to our prefent cuftom : 
Since Chriftianity is the publick profeflion of the 
country, and we are to fuppofe we not only 
are Chriftians ourfelves, but that all thofe we 
are talking to, or of, are alfo Chriftians, we 
muft add,. that Chriftianity {uppofes we acknow- 
ledge that life and all the contingencies of life 
are {ubje&ted to the dominion of Providence, and 
hiable to all thofe accidents which God permits to 
befall us in the ordinary courfe of our living 
in the world, therefore we expect to be taken 
in that fenfe in all fuch appointments ; and ‘tis 
but juftice to us as Chriftians, in the common 
acceptation of our words, that when I fay I well 
certainly meet my friend at fuch a place, and 
at fuch atime, he fhould underftand me to mean, 
if it pleafes Gop to give me life and health, or 
that his Providence permits me to come ; or as 
the text fays, #f the Lord wall ; for we all know, 

2 } that 
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that unlefs the Lord will, I cannot meet, or fo 
much as live. 

Nor to underftand 1 me thus, is as much as to 
fay, you do not underftand me to be a Chrifti- 
an, or to act like a Chriftian in any thing ; and 
on the other hand, they that underftand it other- 
wife, I ought not to underftand them to be 
Chriftians : Nor fhould I be fuppofed to put any 
negle& or. difhonour upon the government of 
Providence in the world, or to fuggeft that I 
did not think myfelf fubje&ed to it, becaufe I 
omitted the words in my appointment. 

In like manner, when a man comes to me 
for money, I put him off ; that in the firft place 
fuppofes I have not the.money by me, or can~ 
not {pare it to pay him at that time; if it was 
otherwife, it may be fuppos’d I would pay him 
juft then : He is then perhaps impatient, and 
asks me when I will pay him, and I tell hin 
at fuch a time; this naturally fuppofes, that by 
that time I expect to be fupplied, fo as to be a- 
ble to pay; I have current bills, or promifes of 
moncy to be paid me, or I expeé& the ordinary 
takings in my fhop or warehoufe will fupply me 
to make good my promife ; thus my promife is 
honeft in its foundation, becaufe I have reafon 
to expect money to come in to make me in a 
condition to perform it.; but fo it falls out, 
contrary to my expectation, and contrary to. the 
reafon of things, I am. difappointed, and can- 
not do it; Iam then indéed a trefpaffer upon my 
creditor, whom I ought to have paid, and I am 
under affliGion enough on that account, and I 
fuffer in my reputation for it alfo; but I ¢an- 


\not 
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not be faid to be 2 Jar, an tmmoral man, a 
man that has o regard to my promife, and the 
dike ; for at the fame time I have perhaps us’d 
my utmoft endeavour to do it, but am prevent- 
ed by many feveral men breaking ptomife with 
me, and I am no way able to help myfelf. 
- Ir is objeed to this, that then I fhould not 
make my promifes abfolute, but conditiomal : 
‘To this I fay, that the promifes, as zs above 
obferv'd, are really not abfolute, but condition- 
al in the very nature of them, and are under- 
ftood fo when they are made, or elfe they that 
hear them do not underftand them as alli hu- 
man appointments ought to be underftood ; 1. 
do confefs, it would be better not to make an 
abfolute promife at all, but to exprefs the con- 
dition or referve with the promife, and fay, f 
wil if can, or I will if people are juft to me, 
and perform their promifes to me. =~ 
‘But to this Lanfwer, the importunity of the 
petfon, who demands the payment, will not 
permit it ; nothing fhort of a pofitive promife 
will fatisfy; they never believe the perfon in- 
‘ tends to perform, if he makes the leaft referve 
or condition in his promife, tho’ at the fame 
time they know, that even the nature of the 
promife and the reafon of the promife ftrongly © 
implies the condition’; I fay, the‘ importunity 
of the creditor occafions the breach, which he 
reproaches the debtor with the immorality of. 
_° Cusrom indeed has driven us beyond the li- 
mits of our‘morals in many things, which trade 
- makes neceffary, and which we cannot now a- 
void ; fo that if we:mutt- pretend to go back 
Digitize £O 
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to the literal fenfe of the command, if our 
yea muft be yea, and our nay nay ; if no man 


muft go. beyond, or defraud his neighbour ; if 
our converfation muft.be without coverou(fnefs, - 


and the like, why then it is impofflible for tradef- 
men to be Chriftians,, and we muft onhinge all 
bufinefs, a& upon new principles in trade, and go 


on by new rules :. in fhort, we muft fhoc up 


fhop,: and leave off trade, and fo in many things 
we muft leave off living ; for as converfation is 
call’d life, .we muft leave off to converfe ; all 
the ordinaty conimunication of life is now full 
of lying, and what with table-lies, falutation- 
lies, and. trading-lies, there is no fuch thing as 
every man fpeaking truth with his neighbour. . 

Bur this is a {ybjeét would launch me out 
beyond the bounds-of a letter, and make 3 book 
by itfelf ; J] return to the cafe particularly in 
hand, promifes of payment of money; men in 
trad¢, -I fay, are under this unhappy ne-eflity, 
they are forced to make them, and they are 
fotced to break them; the violent prefling and 


dunning, and pérhapsthreatning too, of the cre- 


ditor, when the poor fhop-keeper cannot com- 
ply with his demand, - forces him to promife 5 
in fhort, the importunate creditor will not be 
-otherwife put off, and the poor fhop-keeper al- 
.moft ~vorried, and perhaps a little terrified too, 
and afraid of him, is glad to do and fay any 
thing to pacify him, and this extorts a promifé, 
which when the time comes, he is-no more able 
to perform than he was before; and this multi- 
plies promifes, and confequently breaches, fo 


much of which are. to be Placed. to the — : 
: Oo 
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of force, that I muft acknowledge though the 
debtor is to blame; the creditor is too far con- 
cern’d in the crime of it to be excusd; and it 
were to be wifh’d, fome other method could be 
found out to prevent the evil, and that tradef- 
~ men would refolve with more courage to refift 
the importunities of the creditor, be the confe- 
quence what. it would, rather than break in up- 
on their morals, and load their confciences with 
the reproaches of it for all their lives after. 

I remember I knew a tradefman, who labour- 
_ing long under the ordinary difficulties of men 
embara{s'd in trade, and paft the poflibility of 
getting out, and being at laft obliged to ftop and 
call his people together, told me, that after he 
was broke, tho’ it was a terrible thing ‘to him 
at firft too, as it is to moft tradefmen, yet he 
thought himfelf in.a new world, when he was 
at a full ftop, and had no more the terrour up- 
on him of bills coming for payment, and cre- 
ditors Knocking at his door to dun him, and he 
‘without money to pay ; he was no more obli- 
ged-to ftand in his fhop, and be bullied and 
ruffled by his creditors, nay by their apprentices 
and boys, and fometimes by Porters and Foot- 
men, to whom he was forced to give good 
-words, and fometimes ftrain his patience to the 
Utmoft limits ; he was now no more obliged to 
make promifes, -which he knew he could: not 
perform, and break promifes as faft as:he made 
them, and {fo lie continually both to God and 
man; and he added, the eafe of his mind which — 
— he felt upon that occafion was fo great, that it 
ballanced all the.grief he was in at the general 
| oo  difafter 
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difafter of his affairs; and farther, that even in 
the loweft of his circumftances which followed, 
he would not go back to live as he had done, 
in the exquifite torture of want of money to pay 
his bills and his duns. 

Nor was it any fatisfation to him to fay, 
_ that it was owing to the like breach of promife 
in the fhop-keepers, and gentlemen, and people 
whom he dealt with, who ow’d him money, 
and who made no conf{cience of promifing and 
difappointing him, and thereby drove him to 
the neceflity of breaking his own promifes; for 
this did not fatisfy his mind in the breaches of 
his word, though they really drove him to the 
neceflity of it; but that which lay heavieft up- 
on him was the violence and clamour of credit- 
ors, who would not be fatisfied without fuch 
promifes, even when he knew, or at leaft bee 
lieved, he fhould not be able to perform. 
Nay, fuch was the importunity of one of his 
merchants, that when he came for money, and 
he was obliged to put him off, and to fet him 
another day, the merchant would not be fatis- 
fied, unlefs he would {wear that he would pay 
him on that day without fail ; and what faid 
you to him, /aid I? fay to him, fad he, I 
look’d him full in the face, and fat me down 
without {peaking a word, being fill’d with rage 
and indignation at him ; but, /ays he, after a 
little while he infifted again, and ask’d me what 
anfwer I would make him; at which J /m:l'd, 
and ask’d him, sf he was in earneft ? he grew 
angry then, and ask’d me if I laugh’d at him? 
and if I thought to laugh him out of his mo- | 
Oo oo ney? 
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pey? I then ask’d him, /ays he, if he really did 
expea I fhould {wear that.I would pay him the 
next week, as I propos'd to promife ? he told 
me, yes he did, and I fhould fwear it, or pay 
him before he went out of my warchoufe. 

I wonder’d indeed at the difeourfe, and at 
the folly of the merchant, who I underftood af- 
terwards was a foreigner, and though I thought 
he had been in jeft at firft, when he affur’'d me, 
he was not, I was curious to hear the iflue, 
which at firft he was loth foxgo on with, be- 
caufe he knew it would bring about all the reft ; 
but I prefsd him to know; fo he told me, that 
the merchant carried it to fuch an height as put 
him into a furious paflion, and knowing he muft 
break fome time or other, he was refolved to 
put an end to his being infulted in that man- 
ner; fo at laft he rofe up 7 @ rage, told the 
merchant, that as no honeft man could take fuch 
an oath, unlefs he had the money by him to 
pay it, fo no honeft man could ask fuch a thing «- 
of him, and that fince he muft have an anfwer, 
his anfwer was, he would not {wear fuch an 
‘oath for him, nor any man living; and if he 
would not be {atisfied without it, he might do 
his worft, and fo turn’d from him; and know- 
ing. the man was a confiderable creditor, and 
might do him a mifchief, he refolvd to fhut up 
that very night, and did fo, carrying all his va- 
luable goods with him into the Mint; and the 
next day he heard that his angry creditor way- 
Jaid him the fame afternoon to arreft him, bat 
he was too quick for him, and as he faid, tho’ 
it almoft broke his heart to fhut up his fhop, 

yet 
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yet that being deliver’d from the infulting tem- 
per of his creditor, and the perpetual perplexi- 
ties of want of money to pay people when they . 
dunn’d him, and above all from the neceflity - 
of making folemn promifes for trifling fums, 
and then breaking them again, was to him like 
a load taken off of his back when he was weary, 
and could ftand under it no longer ; it was a 
terror to him he faid to be continually Lying, 
breaking faith with all mankind, and making 
promifes which he could not perform. 

Tuis neceffarily brings me to obferve here, and 
it isa little for the eafe of the tradefman’s mind 
in fuch fevere cafes, that there is a diftinction 
to be made in this cafe between wilful premedi- 
tated lying, and the neceflity men may be dri- 
ven to by their difappointments, and other acci- 
dents of their circumftances, to. break fuch pro- 
mifes, as they had made with an honeft intention 
of performing them. 

HE that breaks a promife, however folemnly 
made, may be an honeft man; but he that makes 
a promife with a defign to break it, or with no 
refolution of performing it, cannot be fo: nay, 
to carry it farther, he that makes a promife, 
and does not do his endeavour to perform it, 
or to put himfelf into a condition to perform it, 
cannot be an honeft man: a promife once made 
fuppofes the perfon willing to perform it, if it 
‘were in his power, and has a binding influence 
upon the perfon who made it, fo far as his 
power extends, or that he can within the reach 
of any réafonable ability perform the conditi- 
-ons; butif it is not in his power to perform it, 

, as 
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as in this affair of payment of money‘is-often the 
cafe, the man cannot be condemn’d as difhoneft, 
unlefs it can be made appear, either, 


1. THatr when he made the ‘promife, he - 
knew he fhould not be able to perform it 5 
or, 

2. THaT he refolvd when he made ‘the 
‘promife not to perform it, tho’ :he fhould ‘be 

in a-condition to do it ; and in both thefe 
cafes the morality of promifing cannot be ju- 
ftified, any: more than the immorality of'not 
‘performing it. 


- Burt on the other hand the’perfon promifing, 
honeftly intending when‘ he made the appoint- 
ment to perform it if poffible, and endeavour- 
ing faithfully to be able, but being’rendred un- 
able by the difappointment of thofe on whofe 
, promifes he depended for the performance of his 
own ; I cannot fay, that fuch ‘a tradefman can 
‘be charg’d with Lying, or with any immorality 
‘in promifing, for the breach was not properly 
his own, but the peoples on whom he depended: 5 
and this is juftified from what I faid before, vzz. 
that every promife of that kind fuppofes the 
-poflibility of fuch a difappointmentt, ‘even in the 
very nature of its making ;_ for if ‘the man ‘was 
not under a moral incapacity of payment, ‘he 
would not promife at all, but pay at the time 
he promifed : His promifing then implies, that 
he has only fomething future to depend ‘upon, 
ito capacitate him for the payment; that is to fay, 
the appointments of payment ‘by other tradef- 

2 ae ole =»© Men, 
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men, who owe him (that promifes) the money, 
-or-the daily fupply from the ordinary courfe of 
his trade, fuppofe him a retailer in a fhop, and 
the like ; all-which, circumftances are fubject to 
contingencies and difappointments, and are 


_sknown to be fo by the perfon to whom the 


promife is made ; and it is with all thofe con- 
tingencies and poflibilities. of .difappointment, 
that he takes or accepts the tradefman’s promife, 
and forbears him, in hopes that he will be able to 
perform; knowing that unlefs he receives mo-: 


' ney as above, he cannot. 


I muft however acknowledge, that it, isa very 
‘mortifying thing-to a trade{man, whether we 
<{uppofe him to- be one that values: his. credit in 
‘trade, or-his principle-as to honett : dealing, . to 


~be obliged to: break ‘his word ; -and therefore 


where men are not too- much under the hatches 


to the creditor, and they can.poflibly avoid. it, 
-a-tradefman fhould not make his promifes of 


payment fo pofitive, but-rather conditional, and 


‘thereby: avoid both the immorality and- the dif- 


‘credit of breaking his-word ;-nor will any: tradef- 
man, I'hope, harden: hinifelf in a carelefs for- 
wardnefs to promife, without endeavouring or 
intending to perform; from any thing faid in this 


-letter; for- be the excufe for: it as good 4s it © 


will, as-to-the- point of ftri€t honefty, he can 
- have but {mall regard to his own peace of mind, 
or to ‘his-own. credit in trade, who will not a- 
void it as-much as poflible. 

I ee 
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AEREELELE ADRESSES ESSE 
LETTER XVIIL 


Of the cuftomary Frauds of Trade, which 
honeft Men allow them/felves to pratt:/e, 
and pretend to juftsfy. 


SIR, 


| me Ae men tell, fo there are frauds in trade, 
| bam m3 which tradefmen daily practife, and 

,—=— which notwithftanding they think are 
confiftent with their being honeft men. 

Ir is certainly true, that few things in na- 
ture are fimply unlawful and difhoneft, but that 
all crime is made fo by the addition and con- 
currence of circumftances ; and of thefe I am 
~ now to {peak ; and the firft Itake notice of, is 
. that of taking and repaffing, or putting off coun- 
' terfeit or falfe money. 

_ Ir muft be confefs‘'d, that calling in the old 

_money in the time of the late King William 

was an act particularly glorious to that reign, and 
“sd, nothing more than this, that it deliver'd trade 
_ from a terrible load, and tradefmen from a vaft 
accumulated weight of daily crime: there was 
{carce a fhopkeeper that had not a confiderable 
_ quantity or bag full of falfe and unpaflable mo- 

@cy ; not an apprentice that kept his —— | 

| | cafh, 


(ey S there are trading lies which honeft 


—~ 
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cath, but had an annual lof&, which they fonie- 


times. were unable to fupport, and fometimes 
their parents and friends were call’d upon for | 
the deficiency. 

‘THE confequence was, that every raw youth 
or unskilful body, that was fent to receive mo- 
ney, was put upon by the cunning tradefmen, 
and all the bad money they had was tendred in | 
payment. among the good, that by ignorance or 
overfight {ome might poflibly be made to pafs 5 
and as-thefe took it, {o they were not wanting 
again in all the artifice and flight of hand they 
were mafters of, to put it off again ; fo that in 
fhort, people were made Bites and Cheats to one. 
another ‘in all their bufinefS ; and if you went 
but to buy a pair of gloves, or ftockings, or: 
any trifle, at a fhop, you went with bad moncy 
in one hand, ‘and good money in the other, ‘pro- 
fering firft the bad coin to get it off if poflible, 
and then the good to make up the deficiency,. 
if the other. was rejected. - | 

THus people were daily upon the catch to 
cheat. and furprife.one another, if they could ; 
and in-fhort, paid no good money for any thing, 
if they could help it: And how did we triumph, 
if meeting with fome poor raw fervant, or ig- 
norant woman, behind a counter, we got off 
a counterfeit half crown, or a brafs fhilling, and 
brought away their goods (which were worth the 
faid half crown or ‘thilling, if it had been good) 
for a half crown that was perhaps not worth 
fixpence; or for.a fhilling not worth a penny ; asif 
this was. not all one with picking the fhop-keep- 
¢r's packet, or robbing his houfe? 

. V 3 THRE 
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THE sitet otdinarily' given: for this pradice- 
was this, vez. that: it came to-us for good ;: we: 
took it, and' it only went as it came, we did! 


- not make it, and the like; as if becaufe we'‘had': 


been. bafely cheated by 4. we were to. be: al- 
low’d to cheat B; or that becaufe C. Had rob- 
bed our’ honfe, that therefore we might go and 
roh D. 
_ ANpD yet this was conftantly. pra@ifed: ab that 
time over the whole nation, and by fome of 
the honefteft tradefmen among us, if notby: all: 
of them. 
WHEN the old money was; . as I have: faid,. 
called in, this cheating trade was put’ to-an end, 


and: the morals of the riation'in fome meafure. 
reftored:;: for in: fhort,. before that, it was almatt' 


impoflible for'ai tradefman to be an honeft' man3: 
but now we begin to fall into it again, and: 
we fee the current coin of the kingdom ftrange- 
ly crowded with: couriterfeit moncy again, both 
gold and filver, and efpecially we have found 


. a@ gréat deal of counterfeit foreign money, as | 


particularly Portagal and Spanzfh gold, fuch as 
Moydores and Spanifo Peftoles, which when we 
have the misfortune to be put upon with them}, 
the fraud runs high, and: dips. deep into our 
pockets, the firft being twenty feven fhillings, 
dnd the latter féventeen fhillings; it is true, 


the latter being payable only by weight, we ard — 


not often troubled with thems but the former 
going all by tale, great quantities of them have 
been put off among us. I find alfo there is a 
great encreafe of late of counterfeit money of 
eur own coin, efpecially of fhillings, and. the 

. > quantity 
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quantity, encreafing, fo that in a few yeats more, _ 
if the wicked,artifts are not detected, the griev-: 


ance may be: in proportion as great as it was 


becaufe the coin is not likely to be any more 
called: in, as the old: {mooth moncy was. 


Wuat then mufth be done? and how mutt we: 


_ formerly, and. perhaps. harder to be redrefs’d, 


prevent, the mifchief to, confcience and princi-. 


ple which lay fo heavy upon the whole nation 
before? The: queftion is fhort, and the anfwer 
would be as, fhort and to the purpofe, if peo- 
pie would but fibmit to. the little lofs thar 
would fall upos them ar firt, by which they. 
would. lefien the weight of it as they go on, 
and it would never encreafe to. fuch a formi-: 
dable height aa ix was at before, nor would it 
fall. fo much ypon the poom as it did then: 
_ First, F muft lay it down as a ftated rale or 
giaxim in the moral part of the queftion, vzz. 
That to put off counterfeit bafe money for 
good, money,: knowing it to be counterfeit, is 
difhone& and knavifh. | 

Nor will it take off from the crime of it, 
or Ieffen the difhonefty, to fay, I took i fon 
good and current money, and it goes as it comess 
far as before my having been cheated does not 
autharife me to cheat any other perfon, fo nei- 
ther was it a juft or honeft thing in that per- 
fon wha put the bad money upon me, if they 
knew it to be bad; and if it was not honeft in 


them, how can it be fo in me? If then ie came | 


by knavery, it fhould not go by knavery; that 
would be indeed to fay it goes as it comes, in 
a literal fenfe; that is to fay, it came by injuf- 

; | V 4 , tice, 
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tice, and I fhall make it.go fo: but that will 
not do in matters of right and wrong. 

_ Tue laws of our country alfo are dire@ly a- 
gainft the practice; the law condemns the coin 
as illegal ; that is to fay, it is not current mo- 
ney; or, as the lawyers ftile it, it is not lawful - 
money of England. Now every bargain or a- | 
greement in trade, is in the common and juft: 
acceptation, and the language of trade, made 
for fuch a price or rate, in the current money 
of England; and tho’ you may not exprefs it 
in words at length, ’tis fo underftood, as much | 
as if it'was fet down in writing: if I cheapen a- 
ny thing at a fhop, fuppofe it the leaft toy or 
trifle, I ask them, What muft you have for it? 
The fhop-keeper an{wers, So much; fuppofe it 
were a fhilling, what is the £ lif but this, 
One fhilling of lawful money of England? and 
T agree to give that fhilling, but inftead of it 
give them a counterfeit piece of lead or tin, 
wath’d over, to make it look like a fhilling ; Do 
I pay them what I bargain’d for? Do I give 
them one fhilling of lawful money of Eng- 
Jand? ‘Do I not put a.cheat upon them, and 
act againtt juftice:and mutual agreement ?. 

To fay I took this for the lawful money of 
England, will not.add: at all, except it be to 
the frauds; for my being deceiv’'d does not at 
all make it be lawful money: ‘fo that in a word, 
there can be nothing in that part but encreaf- 
ing the criminal part, and adding one knave 
morc to the number of knaves which the na- 
tion was encumbred with before, 


= | 
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“THe cafe to me is very clear, namely, that 
neither by law, juftice or confcience, can the 
tradefman put off his bad money after he has 
taken it, if he once knows it to be falfe and 
counterfeit money; That it is againft law, is 
evident, becaufe it is not good and lawful mo- 
ney of England; it cannot be honeft, becaufe 
you do not pay in the coin you agreed for, or 
perform the bargain you made, or pay in the 
coin expected of yous and it is not juft be- 
caufe you do not give a valuable confideration 
for the goods you buy, but really take a tradef- 
man’s goods away, and return drofs ane dirt to 
him in the room of it. 

THE medium I ‘have to propofe in the room 
of this,: is, that every man who takes a coun- 
terfeit piece of money, and knows it to be fuch, 
fhould immediately deftroy its that is to fay, 
deftroy it as money, cut it in pieces, or, as I 
have fcen fome honeft tradefmen do, nail it up 
againft a poft, fo that it fhould go no farther; 
it is true, this is finking fo much upon himfelf, 
and {upporting, the credit of the current coin at 
his own expence, and he lofes the whole piece, 
and this tradef{men are very loth to do; but my 
anfwer is very clear, that thus they ought to 
do, and that fundry publick reafons, and feve- 
tal publick benefits would follow to the pub- 
lick, in fome of which he might have his fhare 
of benefit hereafter; and if he had not, yet 
he ought to do it. 


Firft, By doing in he puts a ftop to the 
ssn ; that piece of money is no more = 
tac 
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the inftrument to deceive others, which other- 
wife it might do; and tho’ it is, true that the. 
lofs is. only to the laft man,, that is to fay, in- 
the ordinary currency, of the money; yet the 

breach. upon: confcience and. principle is te eve 
ry owner thro’ whofe hands that piece of mo- 
ney. has fraudulently pafsid, ahat zs to fay, wha. 
have pa(s'd it away for good, knowing it to: be 
counterfeit; fo that it is.a piece. of good fer 


vice to: the publick to take away the occafion |. 


and inftrument of fo much knavery, and deceit. 


Secondly, tke. prevents a worle fraud, which. 
is, the buying and felling fuch counterfeit mo-. 
MEY! 5 this was. a very wicked, bur open: trade 

in fonmiecr days, and may in time come to be [> 
again: fellows went about the ftreets, crying 
Brafs money, broken or whole ; that is to fay, 
they would give good money for bad. It was 
at firft pretended, that they were obliged to cut 
it im. pieces, and if you infifted upon it, they 
would cut it in pieces before your faces but 
they as often got it without that ceremony, and. 
fo made what wicked fhifts they could to get it 
off again, and many times did put it off for 
eurrent ia after they bad bought it for a 
ee : 


Thirdly, By this fraud perhaps the fame piece - 
of money might, feveral years after, came into 
‘your hands again, after you. had fold it for a 
trifle, and fo you might lofe by the fame fhil- 
ting two or three times over; and the like of 
other pape bat if men were obliged to de. 

molifh 
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molifh all the counterfeit money they take, 
and let: it go no: farther, then they would be 
fure the fraud could:go: no farther, nor would: 
the quantity be ever great ar a. time; for what- 
ever: quantity the falfe coiners: fhould: at any. time: 
make,. it would gradually leflen: and. fink away, 
andi not a mafs: of falfe and. counterfeit coin- 
appear together, as was. formerly: the cafe, and: 
which loft the nation: a: vaft fum: of money to 
cali int 


Ir has: been the opinion: of fome,. that a pe- 
naity fhould: be inflied upon thofe who: offer'd! 
any’ counterfeis money in payment; but befides 
that there is already ai ftatute againft uttering: 
falfe: moncy,. knowing it to be fuchs if any o- 
ther or farther law fhould be made, either to 
enforce: the fratute,. or to have new: penalties 
added, they would ftill fall into. the fame diffe 


culties) as in: the a&. 


r. THAT imocent men would fuffer, feeing 
many teadefmen may take a piece of counter- 
fei¢ ntoncy' in tate with other money, and real- 
ly anid bone fide not know it, and fo may offer 
it again: as innocently as. they at firft took it 
ignoramtly ; and to bring fuch into trouble for 
every falfe fhilling: which they might offer to 
pay away without knowing it, would be to 
make the law be merely vexatious and tormrent- 


ing to thofe againft whom it was not intended, 


and at the fame time not to meddle with the: 
fubtle crafty offender whom it was intended to 
punith, and who is really guilty. 


2. SUCH 
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2. SucH.an ac& would be difficultly executed, 
becaufe it would ftill be difficult to know who 
did knowingly utter falfe money, and who did 
not; which is the difficulty indeed in the pre- 
fent law: fo that upon the whole, fuch a law - 
would no way anfwer the end, nor effectually . 
difcover the offender; much lefs. fupprefs the 
practice. But Iam not upon projects and {chemes, 
‘tis not the bufinefs of this undertaking. 

Bur a general act, obliging all tradefmen to 

fupprefs counterfeit money, by refufing to put 
it off again after they knew it to be counter- 
feit, and a general confent of tradefmen to do 
fo; this would be the beft way to put a ftop 
tothe practice, the morality of which is fo juft- 
ly.call’d in queftion, :and the ill confequences 
of which to trade are fo very well known: 
nor will any thing but an univerfal confent of 
tradefmen, in the honeft {upprefling of coun- 
terfeit money, ever bring it to pafs. In the. 
mean time, as to the difhonefty of the prac- 
tice, however popular it is grown at this time, 
I think it is out of queftion; it can have nothing 
_ but cuftom to plead for it, which is fo far from 
an argument, that I think the plea is criminal 
in it felf, and really adds to its being a griev- 
ance, and calls loudly for a {peedy redrefs. . 
_ ANOTHER trading fraud, which, among ma- 
ny others of the like nature, I think worth 
{peaking of, is the various arts made ufe of by 
-tradefmen to fet off their goods to the eye of 
the ignorant buyer. 

I bring this in here, becaufe I really think’ tis 
fomcthing of kin to putting off counterfeit 


money $ 
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‘money; every falfe glofs put upon our woollen 


manufadtures, by hot-prefling, folding, drefling, 


-tucking, packing, bleeching, &c. what are they 


but wafhing over a brafs fhilling to make it pafs 
for fterling? every falfe light, every artificial 
fide-window, skie-light, and trunk-light we fee 
made to fhew the fine Hollands, Paws: Cam- 
bricks, ¢rc. to advantage, and to deceive the 
buyer; what is it but a counterfeit coin to cheat 
the tradefman’s cuftomers? an zgnis fatuus to 


impofe upon fools and ignorant people, .and 


make their goods look finer than they are? 
But where in trade is there any bufinefs en- 

tirely free from thefe frauds? and how fhall we 

{peak of them, when we fee them fo univer- 


{ally made ufe of? Either they are honeft, or 


they are not; if they arenot, why do we, I fay, 
univerfally make ufe of them? if they ure ho- 


_neft, why fo much art, and fo much application 


to manage them, and to make goods appear 
fairer and finer to the eye than they really are? 
which in its own nature is evidently a defign to 


cheat, and that in it felf i is criminal, and can 
be no other. 


AND yet there is much to be faid for fetting 
goods out to the beft advantage too; for in 
fome goods, if they are not well drefsd, well 
prefsd and pack’d, the goods are not really 
fhew’d in a true light; many of our woollen 


‘manufa@tures, if brought to market rough and 


undrefsd, like. a piece of cloth not carricd to 
the fulling or thicking-mill, it does not fhew it 


felf to a juft advantage; nay, it does not fhew 


what it really is; and therefore fuch works as 
2 sere ae may 
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imay‘be proper ‘for ‘fo far fetting it-forth to the 
‘eye may.be neceflary. :For-example: 

Tue ¢loths, ftufts, : ferges, druggets, gc. which 
rare ‘brought-to market in the Weft and Nor- 
ithern: parts of Anglend, and:in:Norfolk, as they 


are brought without the drefling and making up, - 


‘it maybe faid of them that they are:-breught to 


-market -unfinifhed, and.they are bought-there 


again by the -wholefale dealers, or cloth-work- 
‘ers, tuckers.and merchants, :and they carry them 
sto: their: ware-houfes and work-houfes, ‘and there 
they go thro’ divers operations again, -and -are 
-finifhed for ‘the ‘market; nor indeed are: they 


‘fit to be fhew’d till they are. fo, the-ftuffs are in 


-the greafe, ‘the cloth is. inthe oil, they-arerough 
-and ‘foul, and are not drefs'd, and confequent- 
dy not finifhed 3 and.as our buyers do-not un- 
-derftand them till they are fo dreffed, it is no 
: proper finifhing the goods-to bring them to. mar- 
-ket before, they are not indeed properly faid to 
‘be made till that part is done. | 

THEREFORE I cannot: call -all thofe fetting 
out of: goods to:-be knavith and: falfe ;: but. when 
the goods, like a falfe fhilling, are to: be fet out 
with fraud and: faife colours, and made fmeoth 
cand fhining to delude the eye, -there, where 
‘they .are fo, it is really a fraud; and tho’ in 
‘fome cafes it extremely differs,-yet that does not 
sexcufe’ the ‘reft by any ‘means. 

Tue packers and hot-preffers, tuckers and 
‘cloth-workers are -very neceflary. people in their 
trades, -and: their bufinefs is to fet goods off to 
‘the beft-advantage ;- but -it may be {aid too, that 
‘their true -and: proper: ‘bultne(s - -is to make the 


goods. 
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poods fhew what really they are, and nothing 
elfe: it is true, as above, that in the original 
drefs, as a piece of cloth or drugget, ‘or ‘ftuff, 
comes out of the hand of the maker, it does 
not fhew it elf as it ‘really is, nor what ic 


fhould and ought ‘to fhew; thus far thefe peo- 


ple: are properly called finifhers of ‘the manu- 
factures, and-their‘work is not lawful only, but 
it is a doing juftice ‘to the manufacture. 

Bur if by ‘the exuberances of their art they 
fet the goods ‘in a falfe light, give them a ‘falfe 
slofs, a finer and fmoother furface than really 
they have; ‘this is like :a painted whore, who 
puts on a falfe colour upon her tawny skin to 
deceive and delude ‘her cuftomers, -and ‘make 
her feem the beauty which fhe has no juft claim 
‘to the name of. 

So far as art is thus ufed to fhew thefe goods 
to be what’ they really are not, ‘asd ‘deccive the 
‘buyer, fo far it is-a trading fraud, whith is an 
‘unjuftifiable ‘practice in bufinefs, and which, like 


‘coining of counterfeit money, is making goods 


‘to pafs for what they really are not; and is done 

for the advantage of the perfon who puts them 
off, and to the lofs of the buyer, who is cheat- 
“ed and deceived by the fraud. 

Tne making falfe lights, skie-lights, trunks, 
cand other contrivances to make goods look to 
‘be what they are‘not, and deceive the eye of 
the ‘buyer, thefe’are all fo many brafs fhillings 
wafh'd: over, in order to deceive the perfon 
“who is to take them, and cheat him of his mo- 
ney; and fo far. thefe‘falfe lights are really cri- 
minal, they are cheats in trade, and made ‘to 

| . deceive 


~ 


—_ eee 
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- deceive the world; to make deformity look like 
beauty, and to varnifh over deficiencies; to make 
goods which are ordinary in themfelves appear 
-fine; to make things which are ill made look 
well; in a word, they are cheats in themfelves, 


but being legitimated by cuftom are become a 


general practice; the honefteft tradefmen have 
them, and make ufe of them, the buyer knows 
of it, and fuffers himfelf to be fo impofed up- 


on; and inaword, if it be acheat, as nodoubt . 


it is, they tell us that yet it is an univerfal cheat, 
and no body trades without it; fo cuftom and 
-ufage makes it lawful, and there is little to be 
faid but this, S% populus vult decipt decipiatur, 
if the people will be cheated, let them be cheat- 
ed, or they fhall be cheated. 

I come next to the fetting out their goods 
to the buyer by the help of ‘the tongue; and 
‘ here I muft confefs our fhop-rhetorick is a ftrange 
kind of {peech ; it is to.be underftood in a man- 
ner by it felf; it is to be taken, not in a lati- 


tude only, but in fuch a latitude as indeed re-. 


quires as many flourifhes to excufe it, as it con- 
tains flourifhes in it felf. 


THE end of it indeed is corrupt, and it is al- 


fo made up of a corrupt compofition, ’tis com- 
_ pofed of a mafs of rattling flattery to the buy- 
er, and that fill’d with hypocrify, compliment, 
felf-praifes, falfhood, and in fhort, a complica- 
tion of wickednefs; it is a corrupt means to a 
vicious ends; and I cannot fee any thing in it 
but what a wife man laughs at, a good man ab- 
hors, and any man of honefty avoids as much 
as poflible, | 


THE 
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OTHE fhop-ketper ought indeed to: have-a good: 
tongue, bat “he: fhould ‘not ntake a. common 
whore of his tongue, and employ it to.thé 


. wicked purpo of abufing ‘and: intpofing upon 


aly :that..comé to-deal with hint: There: ts: a 
modeft ‘libesty; which trading ‘licenfe, ‘like the 
poctick licenfe, :allows:té all the tradefmen of 


—evety ‘kind; bat:tradefhien onght no more to | 


Lie behind the counter, than‘ the parfons oughe 
to talk'tteafoninvthe pulpit:)) 9 as 
3° Ler ‘them: confine themfelves to truth, and 
fay what they will: But it' caanot be done's ‘a 
tatking rattling ‘mercer, or dtaper, or-Mmilliner, 
behind his: coamter, would be worth nothing if 
he fhould) tonfine: himitif:i to-that- mean: filly 


«thing: call’d Sravh ¢ they: muft Lic, it is in fp: 


pore of their-bufinefs;' ahd foni¢erhink they can: 
not live withoat kt but I-denyithae ‘pate, and 
recommend: it, «£ mean, to the tradefmen Tam 
fpcaking of,- Yo ‘confider: what’ {candal ‘it. js up- 


on: trade,.to “preterid tol Yay that a tradelman 


cannot live without tying thie contrary-to:which 
may ‘be! made apptar' in alriioft every article). 
i On: the-other ‘hand, ‘mutt do jutticer0: the 
tradefmen, and tuft fy, ‘that much of it is.ow: 
ing 'to the: buyers$ they begin ‘the ‘work;:-and 
give the occalion. ‘It was the faying of .a very 
good fhop-man once upon this*occafion, That 
their. cuftomers would not be. pleafed without 
Lying 3 and why, faid he, did: Solomon reprove 
the ‘buyer? he ‘faid nothing to the fhop-keeper ; 
dt is naught, it is naught, fays the buyer; ‘but 
when he pors away, then he boafteth, Prov..ux. 
14. The buyez ‘telling us, adds he, ‘ that- every 


: x — thing 
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thing is- wwotle than. it ig; forges. usy-in juaifying 
ips: trum mes: 0 stg phemy; itis barter than 
MiB. nh oe 

oan pat be: “confelia, “this, varbple. way; ‘of 
srading i mot, bidiculous,. ‘as well: as-offenfive, 
both. id Buyer-and Sellers and as it-adds nothing 
to the: goodnets'on:valuc of the goods): [ J-am 
fare, it adds nothing; to the honey ob gobd mo: 
rals of the, tradefman; on. enc fide or other} 
but multiplies trading lies./on: every. ftde, . aad 
brings: jut reproach on, the: intagsity of the 
dealer, whether. he: be the Buyer or: Sclldr, +: 

Ir was @ kind of .3 Sep to- othe ‘ture off this 
vice in. trade, for. Sirh itis, shan there was iad 
old office. erefteds in: the city: of ZLonden,: fat 
fearching and-vitwing ali the geods which wee | 
fold in bulk, and: could not be: (arch'd inte: by 
the. Buyers this-wap call’d Gerding, and she 
Garbler having. view’d: the, goods, and caused_all 


. damaged er. unfound. ga0ds. f9. be; taken ont, 


fet, his. {eal -apow-the, ¢ask..er - bags which 
held-ehe refi, -and-then: they were vouch’d co be 
markdtable ;- f@ that ‘when. the- sterchant and 
this fhop-keepar. met, to deals these’ mas fo:ropm 
for aay words akopt the goodness: of: the ware, 
. there was the Gatbler’s {eal te. youth :that;thoy 
were marketable and. good; and-if:. shey: weirs 
otherwife the Garbler was anfwenable.. 1 fo 

THis refpected: fome, particular forts of goods 
only, and chiefly {picts: and drugs, and dic 
ftuffs, and the hikes -it were well.if fome. other 
methed than thet of a-rattling tengue could be 


found out, to. afcersain the goodnefs and value 


of goods betweth .the: fhop-keepes and the re- 
ee my be tail 
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tail- Buyer, that fach a Aux of ‘faitfhoods and 
untruths might be avoided, as we feé every’ day 
made ufé of to’ fan ub and ran down’ every 


thing that‘is bowshe or:fold;’ dnd that’ without 


any ¢ffe-too3 for take it ote time With dAdo: 
ther, all the fhop-keepets Jing dbed tot filake 


the bayerc like the good at all- the Better; 


nor does the buyer's lying make the fhop-keeptt 
fell the cheaper. ae 

- Wr would be worth white to éotider: a ttle 
the language that paffes beeween the tradefifani 
dn@ his’ cuftomer over the: coufiter; and put is, 
into plain home-fpun Engijh, as the mnéaning 
of ‘it ‘tedlly imports ;- we Would not take that 
ufage if it were put into plain words, ‘it Wottld 
fetal the fhop-keépers “and: their dtrffomiery to- 
gether by ‘the’ cars, and we fhould have fight- 
ing and quarrelling, inftead of bowing: and 
court’fing in every fhop; let us hark a little, and 
cat Row it would found between them ¢'a La- 


_dy comes into & niereet’s fhop' to bity fome filks; 


or to ‘the lace-man’s to ‘buy filver laces, or the 
Fike, anid when fle pitches upon 2 piece which 
fhe likes, fe Begins thug: 

Ldap. 1 Hike that ¢olour and: hae: &gare: wel? 
énongh; ‘but’ P don’t like the RIK, _ there's no 
fubttance inim 

Mercer. txvekn, Madamn; your Laditip es, 


oe ‘his a very fubltantial filk. : 


Lady. No, No, you He indeed, Sit; tig nr 
for nothing; ‘wilt do no fervicé. - 

Mer. Pray, Madam, feel how heavy’ tis; you 
will find “tis 2 He’ the very weight of it may 
ttisy ad ‘that you ie, indeed; Madam. 

Xo2 Lady. 
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| Lady.. Come, ,come,. thew me a;bettes: pieces 
Iam. {ure you . have better. Pe io Ei, OF 
. Mer. Inneep, Madam, your,Ladifhip Hes ; I 
may fhew you, more pieces, but I cannot shew 
you a:betters ‘there, is not a better picce of filk, 
of that. fort in London, Madam. , ee ar 
~ Lady... Let me feg. that piece: of, crimfon 
there. : a a ee ae iy Ge echoes vias a dhe ae 
Mer. HERE it is, Mada. oy ov 
_- Eady, No, that won's do, neither 5 "tis, not 2 
~ good colour. nec et 
~ Mer. Ipeen, Madam, you les "tis,a5.fine 2 
colour.as can be died. erage eect : 


eee 


“Lady... O.fia! yau, ie, indged, Sirs, why it is 
notin grap... ee Ep OE Ts 
“MeF.. Your, Ladifhip. des, upon my, word, 
Madam; ’tis-in, grain, indged, and as.fing as can 
be dyed, BAe. Ge. Be, ae pe Ga ss 


I might, make this dialogue much longer; but 
here is cnough to fer: the mercer and the Lady, 
both in a flame, and to fet the fhop in an uproat,, 
if it were but fpoken out in plain language, as 
above ; and yet what.is all the fhop-dialect lefs. 
or more than this? The meaning is plain; “tis 
nothing but you. He, and you lie ; downright Bil-. 
lingfgate, wrap’d up in filk and fattin, and de- 
liver’d drefs'd finely up in better .cloaths, than 
perhaps it might come. drefsd in between 2 
Carman and a Porter. | | re 

How ridiculous is all the tongue-padding flut- 
ter between Mifs Tawdry the femftrefs, and 
Tattle my Lady’s woman at the Change- fhop, 
, when the latter comes.to buy any trifle ? and 
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how many lies indeed “creep ‘into every’ part of 
trade, efpecially of retail trade, from. the :mean- 


neft to the uppermoft ‘part of ‘Bafinefs? “till in — 


fhort ‘tis grown fo fcandaidis,: that I mach>won- 


der the fhop-keepers themfelves‘do not leave it 


off, forthe meer fhame of i its ny 4 sd - 
lefnefs. 

Bur Habits once gotten into ufe are very rare- 
ly abated; however ridiculous they are ;-and the 
age is come to fuch a degree of obftiriate folly, 
that nothing is too ridiculous for.them, ' if they 
pleafe but to make a cuftom of it.» — 
Lamy ‘not’ ‘for making my difcourfe a fatyr up- 
on thé fhop-keepers, © or upen their cuftomers ; 
if I was,’ f’could give along ‘detail of ‘the. arts 
and tricks made ufe’ of ' behind the ‘counter. to 


‘wheedle and’ ‘perfirade the Buyer, *andmanage | 


the felling’ part'among’ ‘fhop-keepers, - ‘and. how 
eafily and dexttoufly they ‘draw in’ their cuftom- 
ers 3 ‘bue’this’ is rather work for 4 batlad-and-a 
fong ; my bufinefs is to tell the complete trade£ 
‘man how ’to aca wifer part, to talk to ‘his cu- 
_ ftomers Tike’ a’ man of: fenfe and bufinefs, and 

not like a Mountebank and: his Merry- Andrew ; 
to let him ‘{ce'that there is’a’ way’ of: managing 
‘behind a counter; ‘that’ let the cuftomer-be what 
or how ‘it ‘will, man or woman, impertinent'or 
not impertihent ; ‘for fometitnes, ‘] muft fay,‘ the 
men cuftomers are every jot as’ impertinent: as 
the women; ‘but I fay; let them’ be what they 
_ will, and how « they ‘will, let: them make. as ma- 


ny Words as they will, “dnd: urge the-thap-keéper 


how they will,’ He thay behave him felt: fo ax to 


avoid all thofe impertinences, falfhoods, . — | 


>. ee ae an 


~ 
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and. wicked exsaullons which I complain of, if 
he pleates. 

Ir by nomeans follows, that becanfe ‘the buyer 
is foolifh, the feller.muft be {9 tao; thar a 
caufe the buyer has a never-cealing tongue, the 
feller muft rattle as fat ap fhe; that becanfe the 
tells ahundred lies to run down his goods, h¢ 
mutt tell another hundred.to run them) up, ‘and 
shat because the belies phe gbhods..one: way, he 
mué do. the fame she other sway, . . 

_TaeRs is a happy. medium in, thefe, shings; 
the fhop-keeper,, far from being, rude to, hig 
cuftoméers an one. hand, .or fullen: and fijent: on 
the athes, may: (peak handfomly :and mode 
of his goods what they. deferve,. and no ya 
anay. with tenth (and good my 0): fer-fort 
his: goods..as they -qughy tp :b¢; fe 
neither: be wanting 49, the pt ‘he, fells, 
on mo gut into a ridiculqus, extravagance of 
avords, which hays neither truth Ff: tt Pr ho- 
pefty of defign in hemo; ited vin; | 

ANor as this middie way. of management ar al 
dels likely to fucceed, iif, the cuffomers have ar 
ny fhare of Yenfe ‘ip. them, or the gogds., rf 
fhews any merit to. renarnmmend them 3 and 
muft fay, I believe this. grave puiddle way: of 
difcourfing to a cuffomncr,. is generally. mare ef- 
feQual, and mote to she pupae, and more to 
the reputation of ths thop-keepes, than.a ftorm 
_of werds, and a mouthful of common, fhopy 
language, which makes:a npifg, byt +has litre 
in it to plead, sagept to here.and there a foal * 
that. can no oe be preva id wih, . 


ro 


wa 
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Ir would be a terrible fatyr upon the Ladies, 
to fay that they will not-be pleafed or engaged 


either with good wares, or good pennyworths,’ | 


with reafonable good language, orgood manners, 
but they muft“have the addition ‘of long ha- 
rangues, fimple, fawning and flattering language, 
and a flux of falfe and foolifh-words, -to fet off 
the goods, and wheedle them in to lay out 


their money; and that without thefe.they ‘are 
not to be pleafed. 


' ‘ 


Bur let ithe -tradefman: tty ‘the honeft part, 


able and valuable ¢oods'-in “his fhop to-fhey, 
atid: I dare’ Hay he: will *run ‘no venture; nor 
need he fear: aiftoimérs;' if dny’ thing: calls fot 
the help of noife, ‘and ‘rattling’ words, it muft 
be ‘mean: andTorry; urifhidnable and ‘ordinary 
goods; ‘together with weak and filly ‘buyers; 
and let*the buyers that thanct ‘to read this reé 
member, ‘that: whenever they ‘find the ‘fhop: 
keeper begins’ his noife,’ and’ makes: his fine 
fpecches, they: ought to fuppofe ‘he (the fhop- 
keeper) his trafh' to bring ‘out, and believes be 
has foals to foew itt 
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moeeewiT is a, modern cuftom, and wholly un- 
ome known, to our anceftors, who yet un- 
at Rea derftood trade, in proportion to the 
Cy #20 trade they carried on, as well.as we 
do, to have tradefmen lay oyt two thirds of their 
fortune in fitting: up their, fhops:. 

__ By, fitting up; I do;not mean furnifhing. their 


‘fhops with wares and goods to fell ;. for in that 
they’ ¢ame.up to ys.in every particular, and per- _ 


haps went beyond us too ; but in, painting and 
gilding, fine {helves,. fhutters, boxes,, .glafs-doors, 
fafhes, and the like, ‘in which they. tell us. now, : 
‘tis a {mall matter ‘to layout, two or-three hun- 
dred pounds, nay five hundred pounds tq fit. up 
a Paftry-Cook's, or a Toy-fhop. . 

THE .firt inference to be drawn from this 
mutt neceflarily be, that this age muft have more 
fools than the laft ; for certainly fools only are 
moft taken with thews and outfides, 

Ir is true, that a fine fhew of goods will 
bring cuftomers.; and it is pot a new cuftom, 
but a very old one, that’a new fhop very well 
furnifhed-goes a great way to bringing a trade; 
for the proverb was, and ftill is, very true, that 
Aes 4 every 


! 


every body has a penny: for anew. fhop's but 
thar:a fine fhew Jof. fheives and glafs windows. 
fhould bring cuftomers, ‘ that: was never made a 
rule-in trade’ttll now. Os : 

AND yet eveh now: I]: fhould:t not except: fo 
saitich againft it, if:ic-was not carried onto fuch 
an. excefs, as is téo much for a'middling tradef- 
man to: bear. the expence ‘of; in this therefore 
it is made: not:a grievance Only; : but reatly :{can- 


dalous to trade; for now: a young: beginner has, 


fuch.a tax. upon him before le: begins, ‘that:he 
snutt fink :perhaps:a third’ part, ‘nay, a.half part, 
of his ftock, in: painting, and gilding, wain{cot- 
ing and glazing, before: he begins to trade, nay, 
before ‘the. can: open his fhop-; As they fay of 
‘building. a water-mill, two thirds of the expence 
lies under the sater ; and when the poor tradef> 


man comes:te. fiirnifh ‘his fhop, : and lay in his . 
ftock of goods;:: he finds a! great hole’ made-in | 


his cafh to the workmen, - and: his fhew ‘of goods, 
on which the life of his trade depends, is fain 
to' be Ieffen’d to -make up: his thew ™ ager 
and plafs to. Jay: them: in: 

‘Nor is this heavy article. to be abated upon 
ain account: ; for if he does: nlot ‘make ‘a ‘good 
fhew, he cones abroad like mieai ordinary: fel- 
low, and no body of fafhion comes to his: fhop ; 
the cuftomers are:drawn away. by the pitures 
and painted fhelves, ‘tho’ when ‘they come there, 
they are not half fo well fill’d, ag in other pla- 
ces, with goods fit ‘for a trade.; and how in- 
deed fhould «it be otherwife? the Joiners and 
Painters, .Glafiers::and Carvers; muft have all 
| —_ aa 5 the Weavers and Merchants may 
, | give 
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give credit, their gands are-of: (@ much Iefs mo 
ment: to tac fhop-keeptr, ‘that they muit crf; 
but the more importint. fhew! mutt. be finifh’a 
firft, and paid firft; and when thit has made a 
deep: hole in: the: sradéfman's -ftook; » then’ the 
Femainder may bo fpar’d to furnifh the fhop wich 
goods; and tha:merchant mut truft for the:reft. 
~: Je will-bardly be beliey’d vin. ages: do come; 
— when our pofterivy: fhall be grown wifer by our 
joss;: and, 4s-i:may: touly fay, :at-our: ¢xpence; 
that a'Paftry-Cook’sfhop,; which ewenty pounds 
wonkd effectually furmfh at.a tine, wich all necds | 
fnlthings for thle; nay, except on an-extraordi> 
nary thtw, as on Twelfth-day-at.night:for cakes, 
or upon. fomd. greqt ‘Feaft, cwenty: pounds can 
hasdly be:Jaid, out! at one tims-in'geods for fale, 
yet that fitting «pi one: of ichefe ofltops fhoald 
cat: upwards of 4007: Anno :Dominis'191 0; ‘tet 
the year be stcarded.:. The fitting up. to _— 
gt: _ follontingipasticulars 3: ees 30 
: Ee) PAA SOY eae 
7 “Sisu windows,” allio. tooking: glass pltes, 
12 inches by 16 inches.in:mbafuret 7 > | 
gu ALL the sallviof.the:thbpilin’d up. swith 
galley:tiles, : ‘and the. Back-fhop: with: galley-tiles 
in: panels, finely sacra gh — work ‘and 
figures, °: Sader es 
3. Two large. Peie ilies: glaifes: dnd one 
chimney glafs in the.fhop, and oné very darge 
Peir-glafs feven foot high inthe Back-fhop. . 
4. Twa large branches :of: Candlefticks, one 
in the. fhop, and ons in.the backroom... 
5. THREE great glafs crane in the ‘tog, 
wand | See fmidll ones... < 
6. TWENTY 
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6. Fwenty. five {conces againft the wall, - 
with a large pair .of filver, Aanding candlchticks | 
in the back room, yalue 25./.... 
76 Six fine. large filver Galvers. to ferve tits 
meats, : 
8 TWELVE large high Bands of. rings, where 
of three filyer, 'te plage Small. dithes for. tants, 
jelleys, Gre. atia feat, 

g. Painting the. sieling,- and gilding the lane 
homns the falbes, and the: caryd. work, S54 


Teepe with ‘fome odd. things 40 fet. forth the 
~ fhop, and mpke a thew, befides fraall plate, and 
befides ching bafons and cups, ana amounted $0,.25 
ss am well inform’d, aboys 390,/. |. 

_ App. to = te mors. -B55n Pat, ‘Which 


"1. BUILDING. EO ovens. ‘about eweaty five 
pounds, —_—a 
2. Twenty pouads. in tock for Pie, and 


| shackencakes, Cre. 


So that in hort jeere 1 wasg trade, which might 
be carried on for about 30.06 404. flock, rer 
quir'd 300/. expence to-fit, up- the fhop,. and 
_ Make a fhew to invite cuftomers. c 

I might give fomething of .a like example of 
extravagance in fitting up a Cutler's fhop, .4s- 
Zlice a Toy-man, which are now come yp to 
duch a ridiculous expence, as ig hardly to be 
thought of without the utmoft contempt ; let 
any. One ftop at the Temple, or at Pauls cor- 
ACh, or in many other places, ve 
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| As ‘to the’ flops of thé ‘moré confiderdble 
ttatles, they afl bear'a proportion 6f the: humout 
of the times, but do riot call for fo loud: 4: re- 
amark; leaving therefore the juft'reflection which 
fuch things call for, let me bring it homie-té 
the young Fradefriian,'to whom T'aim direéting 
this difcourfe,: and ‘to whonr'l am defirous to 
give folid and ufeful hints for his: inftruGtion; I 
would recommend: it to him’to avoid all fach 
needlefs expenées, and rather endedvout to ‘furs 
nifh his fhop with goods, than to Paint and gild 
it over, to ‘make it fine and ‘say's: let it’ invite 
icuftomers rather -by the well-fill’d “preffes and 
Shelves, - atid: the gteat choice of rich: and -fafhi- 
onable goods, :'‘that one cuftomer - being ‘well 
ferv'd may brifig' ‘another ; ‘and ‘let-hinr ftudy to 
bring his fhop into reputation for good choice 
of wares, and good attendance on his cuftom- 
ers; and this faa bring’ a ‘throng-to him much 
better, and of much better people, than thole 
that go in merely for'-a‘gay: fhop. “ 

Let the fhop be decent and hartdfomne, -fpa- 
cious as the place will allow, and let fome- 
- thing like the‘face of 4 mafter“be always to be 
feen:in i it; -and, if poflible, ‘be'always bufy; ‘and 
doing foinething ‘in it; ‘that-rhay look like: be- 
ing employ’d; this'takes as: much’ with the wi- 
fer obfervers of ' ‘fach. thisigs as any other ap- 
pearance can do. 

I have heard of a young Kendivcaie, who 
- fetting up-in a: part of the Town, where he had 
not much acquaintance, and fearing much, whe 
ther he fhould get’ into bufinefs, “hir’d a man 
acquainted with fuch bufinefs, .and- made him : 

7 be 
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be every, moraing betweenifive: and:fiz; ;andofe- 
on late in she evenings, working: iwery! hard ati the 
great mottars pounding, and. beating, tho’ he had, 
nothing to do: ‘with. it, but,-beasing fome very 
needlefs thing, that all his neighbaursmight hear 
it,..and find, that: he, was in full empley, being at 
work, early. and. Jace, ;and,.that.confequently he 
mutt. be a,man,of vat bufinefs, and:have-a grcab 
practice + aid the thing was well Jaid, and took 
accordingly: ;.. for:. the. neighbours -belicving; die 
had-bufineds, brought. bufinefS:to:him; and the 
reputation of ‘haying:a trades made.@: trade for 
him. eee vets oo 2 rtp op totied ¢. ben ess 

ERE: ‘abfervation. is.jufk 3.00) fhenv: may. bring 
fome. peopls.to-athop,.: but itis the: fame of; bus 


fine that,. brings bufiness : ;, and. nothing jraifes 


the fame of a fhop.Jike: its:being:a fhopiof good 
trade already 5, then people gq te.dt, becanfe they 
think -other, people. go.'to_ it; and, becaufe: they: 
think there is. good: ighai¢e of gpods 5 their gid: 
ing. and. painting may, go-a, little way,: but; tis the 
having. a.fhop, well fill’d;: with- goods, . having: 
gopd.choice to fell, and, felling reafonable, .thiela 
are the things thar. bring -a srade,..and. a: trade - 
thus. brought. will: ftand. by you, - and. laft 5. me 
fame. of trade. -brings trade any: swheres:7) - . er 
Ir is a fign of the barrennefs of. the peoples 


_ fancy, when they, are. fo-eafilytaken with fhewx 


and outfides of things : Never was fuch paint- 
ing and gilding, {ych-fathings, and. looking. giaf-. 
{es among the thop:keepers, as. there is now’; and: 
yet trade flourifh'd- more in former times bya. 
great deal than it docs now,. if we may believe. 
the report of very honeft and underftanding 
men 5 


ay 4 
w if 2 
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meni;. thé’ ‘reaton, T think, : canate ‘bé £6 ‘thé 


eredit of thé preftnt age, hor is it to the dif 
éredit of the: fotmér; fot théy carried on theiz 


trade with lef. siiety, arid vith Ie expericé | 


than we do flow: 

': My- ddviee t6’ 4 yoting ttadefinan’ is to keep 
the fafe middle beeWeén thefe extiénies ;- fine: 
thing thé times matt be hamour'd ‘ih; becauié 
fattion and euftori tuft be follow d ; bur Ict 
him: confider ‘the depeh of his flock, :and not 
lay. out half Hig tate upoh fittifg up his Mop; 
Sfd then leave: But-the other half té furnifh ied 
‘tis much better to have a Full fhop, than a Fine 
fhopj and a hundted pounds in goods will nrake 
2 truth bereér fhew'than a handeed poarids worth 
Of: painting and carv'd work ;:’tis. aaa td make 
4 fhew,- but het to be All hee: 2 2 

: It is teucy that: paiaring ‘and ddomiing a” 
feeias to ‘ditiniete, that the tradtfinan haya ieee 
flock “to begilr with, of elf they fiiggett he 
would not make firch’ ¢ fhew’ s"henice the yous 

fhop-keepert are‘ willing to ntake-a. drdat. few; 
and beautify, and paine; arid gild, and catve! es 
caufé they would-be thought to have a great Rock 
to begin with ; bit. let me tell: you, the reputa- 
tion of havits. a great ftock is ill purchds’d,; wher 
half your ftock is laid out to maké the World be- 


Heve it; that is; 2% fhort, reducing yourfelf.to'd - 


finali Rock £6 have the world believe -you havé 
agréat one; in which by the way, you do-né KS 
than batter the real frock for the imaginary, ‘and 


give away your ftock to keep the name oe it 
if on! Ye 


1 take 
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'-D-take .this:insteed ‘to-:be a.French: humour; 
pha fpicé.of, it taca’d: Lngish, :and indeed we 
arc. famous; for this, ‘that -when we do. mimick 
the Presch;: we:genctally do itt - hurt, ‘and 
over-da: the: Freniah themfelvesi.::i 3. 
oe French: : nation: are rere for making 
a fine cutfide, « whem perhaps within they: want 
peccffaries 5::atich indbed:.a gay: {hop anda .inean 
ftiock is fomething like! the Frenchman: with. his 
leased ruffles, without #.-fhirs do cannot: :bae 
think la‘well fasnifi'd shop -with:a moderate: out- 
fide. ig: nud Beeter to a. rradefinan,: than a fine 
fadp. and). fewrgooids + b ane fase it -will-be sech 
more tay this; fatisfattiony wivert ine .cafts: up: his 
_ year’s account, for his fine fhop wilk weigh but 
ferrily in his: account of. profit ahd lois §:/tit: ald 
4. dead. article; : itis: fadk ont.of his: fir money; 
before che; thakes.a fhilling, profit, and snay;be 
fare ; yearswqyresovesing, . - ‘traile sav go: with 
hétie, opt i a a, 
Ar is true: that. ‘all thete notions of: mide! ice 
trade are founddd upon the. principle of ifraga; — 
lity and good husbandry 5 and this‘is-a pkinsiple 
fo: difagreeabl¢ to the. times, and: fo contrary to 
the generak practice, . that we. fhatl find very few 
people :to: wham: it is ‘agreeable: But let me reli 
my yoimsp, srad¢fmen, «that dif they muft bani(h 
frugality and goed: husbandry, they nnift de the 
fame; time: banifh all expectatian of growing 
rich by theiritrade :: It is;:a-mexim im conmerce, 
that nuoney gets moncy,. and they thar will not 
frugally lay up their. gain, im order to encreale 
their gam; miu not expettto gain. as they mighr 
vacant dip. ; , feagality: may be out of fafhion 
—- 
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‘among, the: gentky; bat: if ic. comes: ito be fo.44 


mong. ttadefmen, “we fhall foon:{ee that weal-- 
thy: tradefmep, will: be shard to find ; . for they: 


Who will not fave as well. as gain mutt expott 
to go out of trade. as Jean ‘as they ‘began. - 

: SOME: people telk us: indeed: irt many: cafes, 
elpecialty. in trade, that: putting.a good face up: 
on: things: goes.as far.as the real: merit of the 
things:themfelves ;. and. that a fine, ‘painted, gikd- 
ed Shop,;::among: the: reft, : has a-great: influeneed 
upon-the.peopk, draws: euftomets, : and brings 
trades and they: tuna great length in this dif: 
courfe by: fatyrifing:on the blindnefs: atid : folly: 
of’ mankind, and: how the world are:to be. ta- 
ken in their own: ways. and feeing’: they are to’ 
‘be deluded and .impofed upon ‘in fuch an inno- 
cent way, they ought to be. fo far deluded. and 
impofed upon,: alluding to the. old: proverbial 
faying, S¢ populus:vult decipi, decipiatur ; that 
‘tis no fraud, no crime, and can neither be a-< 


gainft confcience:.or prudence; for-if'they are — 


pleas’d witha. fhew,. why thould uae not have 
it? and the likes... 


.. THIs. way of talking .is indeed planfible: ae : 


were the fa true, there might. be more in it, 
than I think there is : But I do not grant that 
the world is thus tobe. deluded ; and that the 
people do: follow this rule in general, I mean, 


to go always to a fine fhop to lay. out their mo- - 


ney ; perhaps in fome cafes it may:be fo, where 
the women, and the weakeft of the fex too, are 
chiefly concern’d; or where the fops’.and fools 
of the age refort; and as to thofe few, they 
that are willing to be fo impos'd upon,. let them 
have-it. Bur 
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~ Bur Ido not fee,. that even this extends any 
farther than to a few Toy-fhops, and Paftry- 
Cooks; and the cuftomers of both thefe are 
‘not of credit fufficient, I think, to weigh in 
this cafe ;- we may as well argue for the fine 
habits at a Pxppet-fhew and a Rope-dan- 
cing, becaufe they draw the Mob about them; 
but I c4not -think, after you go but one de- 
gree above thefe, the thing is of any weight, 
muchi 1efs does it bring credit to the trade{man, 
_ whatever it may do to the fhop. 

Tue credit of a tradefman refpeéts two forts 
of people, firff, the merchants, or wholefale 
men, or makers, who fell him his goods, or 
the cuftomers, who come to his fhop to buy. 

The firff of thefe are fo far from valuing him 
upon the gay appearance of his fhop, that they 
are often the firft that take an offence at it, 
and fufpect his credit upon that account ; their 
opinion upon a trade{man, and his credit with 
them, is rais’d quite another way, namely, by 


_ his current pay, diligent attendance, and honeft_ 


figure; the gay fhop does not help him at all 
there, but rather the contrary. 

As to the latter, though fome cuftomers may 
at firfé be drawn by the gay appearance and 
fine gilding and painting of a fhop, yet it is 
the well forting a fhop with goods, and the 
felling good pennyworths that will bring trade, 
efpecially after the fhop has been open fome 
time.; this, and this only, eftablifhes the man 
and the credit of the fhop. 

To conclude ; the credit rais’d by the fine 
fhew of things is alfo of a differing kind from 

Y¥ the 
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the fubftantial reputation of a fradefinan ; ’Tis 
rather the credit of the fhop, than of the man; 
and in a word, it is no more or lefs than a net 
f{pread to catch fools; ’tis a bait to allure and 
deceive, and the tradefman generally intends it 
| fo; He intends that the cuftomers fhall pay for 
| the gilding and painting his fhop, and ‘tis the 
\ ufe he really makes of it, véz. that his fhop 
looking like fomething eminent, he may fell 
dearer than his neighbours : who, and what 
| kind of fools can fo be drawn in, it is eafy 
{to defcribe ; but fatyr is none of our bufine(s 
here. 
- Own the contrary, the cuftomers, who:are the | 
i fubftanftial: dependence of a tradefman’s fhop, 
‘ are fuch as are. gain’d and preferv'd by good 
ufage, good pennyworths, good wares, and good 
3 choice 3 and a fhop that has the reputation of 
‘ thefe four, like good wine.that needs no buth, 
: needs no painting and gilding, no carv'd works. 
and ornaments ; it requires only a diligent ma- 
fter and a faithful fervant, and j it will never wane 
a trade. 
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LETTER XX. 


| Of the Tradefman’s keeping bis Bose 


and cafling up bis . me 


‘{f with tradefmen in England always to 
Bi ballance their accounts of ftock, and 

of profit and lofs, at leaft once every 
‘year 5 and generally it was done at Chriftmas, 
or New year’s tide, when they could always 
tell whether they went backward or forward, 
and how their affairs ftood in the world ; and 


tho’ this good cuftom is very much loft among 


trade{men at this time, yet there are a great ma- 
ny that do fo ftill, and they generally call it, 
cafting up foop; to {peak the truth, the great 
occafion of omitting it has been from the ma- 
ny trade{men, who do not care to look into 


‘things, and who fearing their affairs are not 


right, .care not to know how they go at all, 
good or bad ; and when I fee a tradefman that 
does not catt up once a year, I conclude that 


_ trade{man to be in very bad circumftances, that 


at leaft he fears he is fo, and by a aia 
cares not to enquire. | 


¥3 | As 


aes tea ee gman 


| is a real trying what he is worth in the world. 
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As cafting up the fhop is the way to kriow 
every year whether he goes backward, or for- 
ward, and is the tradefman’s particular fatisfacti- 
on, fo he muft caft up his books too, or elfe 
it will be very ominous to the tradefman’s cre- 
dit. | | | 
/ Now, in order to doing this effeQually once 
a year, ‘tis needful the tradefman fhould keep 
his books always in order; his day-book duly 
potted, his cafh duly ballanced, and all peoples 
accounts always fit for a view; he that « elights 


in his trade will delight in his books; and, as 


I faid, that he that will thrive muft diligently 
attend his fhop, or warehoufe, and take up his 
delight there, fo, I fay now, he muft.alfo dili- 
gently keep his books, or elfe he' will never 
know whether he thrives, or no. 

Exact keeping his books is one effential part 
of a trade{man’s profperity ; the books are the 
regifter of his eftate, the index of his ftock ; all 


- the tradefman has in the world muft be found 


in thefe three articles, or fome of them. © 
_ Goods in the fhop ; 
. Money. in cafh ; 
~ Debts -abroad. | 
Tne fhop will at any time fhew rhe fir of 
thefe upon a fmall ftop to caft it up ; the cafh-cheft 


and Bill-box will thew the fecond at demand s 


and the Ledger when pofted will fhew the laf s 
fo that a tradefman can at any time, at a week's 
notice, caft up all thefe three ; and then exa- 
mining his accounts, to take the ballance, which 


Ix 
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Ir cannot be fatisfattory to any tradefman to 


let his books go unfettled, and uneaft up ; for 
then he knows nothing of himfelf, or of his 
circumftances in tire world ; ; the books can tell 
him at any time what his condition is, and will 
fatisfy him what is the condition of his debts — 
| abroad. 


In ofder to his regular keeping his books, 


feveral things might be {aid very ufeful for the 
tradefman to confider ; 


; 


I, Every thing done in the whole circumfer- 


ence of his trade muft be fet down in a 
book, except the retail-trade ; and this is 
clear, if the goods are not in bulk, then 
the money is in cafh, and fo the fubftance 
will be always found either there, or fome- 
where elfe 5 for if it is neither in the fhop, 
nor in the cafh, nor in the books, it muft be 
ftolen and. loft. | 


iL. As every thing done muft be fet down 


in the Books, fo it fhould be done at the 
very time of it; all goods fold mutt be en- 
tred in the books before they are fent out 
of the houfe ; goods fent away and not 
entred are goods loft ; and he that does 
not keep an exaét account of what goes 
out and comes in, can never {wear to his 
books, or prove his debts, if occafion calls 
for it. 


1 am not going to fet down rules here for 


_ Book- “Keeping, ¢ or to teach the tradefman how 
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to do it, but I am fhewing the neceflity and 
ufefulnefs of doing it at all: That tradefman,' 
who Keeps no books, may depend upon it, he 
will ere long keep no trade, unlefs he refolves 
alfo to give no credit: He that gives no truft, 

and takes no truft, either by wholefale or by 
retail, and keeps his cafh all himfelf, may in- 
deed go on without keeping any books at all, 

and has nothing to do, -when he would know 
his eftate, but to caft up his fhop and his cafh, 

and fee how much they amount to, and that 


is his whole and neat eftate ; for as he owes 
‘nothing, fo no body is in debt to him, and 
all his eftate is in his fhop; but 1 fuppofe, the 


trade{man that trades wholly thus, is not yet 


born, or if there’ ever was any fuch, they” are all 


dead. 
A Trade{man’s books, like a Chriftian’s con- 


‘fcience, fhould always be kept clean and clear; 


and he that is not careful of both will give but 
a fad account of himfelf either to Gop or Man. 


_ ‘Tt is true that a great many tradefmen, and ofpe- 
ially fhop-keepers, underftand but little of book- 
keeping, but ‘tis as true that they all underftand 


fomething of it, or elfe they will make but 
poor work of fhop-keeping. ’ 

_ I knew a tradefman that could not write, 
and yet he fupplied the defeé&t with fo many 


ingenious knacks of his own, to fecure the account 


of what people ow’d him, ‘and was fo exact in 
doing it, and then took fuch care to ‘have but 
very fhort accounts with any body, that he © 
brought up his method to be every way an equi- 


| valent to ‘writing E and, as ‘I offen told him, 


— with 
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with half the ftudy and application that thofe ~ 
things coft him, he might have learn’d to write, 
and keep books too : He made notches upon. 
fticks for all the middling fums, and fcor'd | 
with chalk for leffer things ; he had drawers 
for every particular cuftomer’s name, which his 
memory fupplied, for he knew every particular 
drawer, tho’ he had a great many, as well as if 
their faces had been painted upon them ; he 
had innumerable figures to fignify what he would 
have written, if he could; and his fhelves and 
boxes always put me in mind of the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphicks, and no body underftood — | 
or any thing of them but himfelf, 

Ir was an odd thing to fee him, when a 
country-chap. came up to. fettle accounts. with 
him ; he would go to a drawer diredly, among 
fuch a number as was amazing; in that draw- 
er was nothing but little picces of fplit fticks, 
like laths, with chalk-marks on them, all as un- 
intelligible as the figns of the Zodiack are to 
an old School-miftrefs that teaches the Horn- 
book and’ Primmer, or as Arabick or Greek is 
to a Plowman;; every ftick had notches on one 
fide for fingle pounds, on the other fide for tens 
of pounds, and fo higher; and the length and 
breadth alfo had its fisnification, and the colour 
too;. for they were painted in fome places with - 
one colour, and in fome places with another; by 
which he knew what goods had been deliver’d — 
for the money: and his way of cafting up was 
very remarkable, for he knew nothing of fi- 
gures ; but he kept fix {fpoons in a place on 
parpott,. near his counter, which he took out 

Y 4 (. when 
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when he had occafton to caft up any fum, and 
laying the fpoons on a row before him, he 
counted upon them thus: 


One, two, three, and another; one odd fpoon, and t’other. 


By this he told up to fix; if he had any occa- 
fion to tell any farther, he began again, as we 
‘do after the number ten in our ordinary nu- 
meration; and by this method, and running 
them up very quick, he would count any num- 
ber under 36, which was fix {poons of fix fpoons, 
and then by the ftrength of his head he coud 
number as many more as he pleated, multiply- 
- ing them always by fix’s, but never higher. 

I give this inftance to. fhew how far the ap- 
plication of a man’s head might go. to fupply 
the defect; but principally to fhew (and it does 
abundantly fhew it) what an abfolute neceflity 
there is for a tradef{man to be very diligent and 
exa&t in keeping his books ; and what pains 
thofe who underftand their bufinefs will always 
take to do it. 

Tus tradefman was indeed a country fhop- 
keeper, but he was fo confiderable a dealer, that 
he became Mayor of the city which he lived in, 
. (for it was a city, and that a confiderable city 
too,) and his pofterity have been very confidera- 
ble traders in the fame city ever fince, and they 
fhew their great grandfather's fix counting {poons 
and his hieroglyphicks to this day. 

AFTER fome time, the old tradefman bred up 
_ two'of his fons to his bufinefs, and the young 
men 
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men having learned to write, brought books in- 
to the compting-honfe, things their father had 
never ufed before ; but the old man kept to - 
his old method for all that, and would caft up 
a fum, and make up an.account with his fpoons 
and his drawers, as foon as they could with 
their pen and ink, if it was not too full of 
{mall articles, and that he had always avoided 
in his bufinefs. 

HowBvER, as] have faid above, this evident- 
ly fhews the neceflity of book-keeping to a 
tradefmam, and the very nature of the thing 
evidences alfo that it muft be done with the 
greateft exactnefs. He that does not keep his 
books exactly, and fo as that he may depend 
upon them for charging his debtors, had better 
keep no books at all, but, like my fhop-keeper, 
{core and notch every thing; for as books well 
kept makes bufinefs regular, eafy and certain, 
fo books neglected turn all into. confafion, and 
leave the tradefman in a wood, which he caz 
never get out of without damage and lofs; if 
ever his dealers_know. that his books are ill kept 
they play upon him, and impofe horrid forge- 
ries and falfities upon him; whatever he. omits 
they catch at, and leave it out; whatever they 
put upon him, he is bound to yield to;. fo that 
in fhost, as. books well kept are the feeurity of 
the tradefman’s eftate, and the afcertaining of | 
his debts, fo books. ill kept will afli? every 
kknavith cuftomer OF chapman to cheat and de- 
ceive him. 

SOME men. keep a due and exact entry or 
journal of all they fell, or edd of all pe 

uy’ 
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buy. or fell, but are ytterly remifs in pofting it 
forward to aLedger; that is to fay, to another 
Book, where every parcel is carried to the 
debtor’s particular account; likewife they keep 
another book; where they enter all the money. 
they receive, but, as above, never keeping any 
account for the man, there it ftands in the cafh- 
book, and both thefe books muft be ranfack’d 
over for the particulars, as well of goods fold, 
as of the money receiv’d, when this cuftomer 
comes to have his account made up; and as the 
goods are certainly entred when fold or fent 
_ away, and the money is certainly entred when 
‘tis receiv’d, this they think ts fufficient, and all 
the reft {uperfiuous. 

I doubt not fuch tradefmen often fuffer as 
much by their flothfulnefs and negle& of book- 
keeping, as might, efpecially if their bufinefs is 
confiderable, pay for a Book-keeper; for what 
is {uch a man’s cafe, when his cuftomer, fuppofe 
a country-dealer, comes to town, which perhaps 
he does once a year, (as is the cuftom of other 
tradef{men) and defires to have his account made 
up? The London tradefman goes to his books, 
and firft he rumages his Day - book back for 
the whole year, and takes out the foot of all 
the parcels fent te his chapman, and they make 
the debtor fide of the account; then he takes 
his cafh-book, if it deferves that name, and 
there he takes out all the fums of money which 
the ‘chapman. has fent up, or bills which he has 
receiv'd, and thefe make the creditor fide af 
the account ; and fo the ballance is drawn out; 
and this man thinks himfelf a mighty good aq- 

. comptant, 
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comptant, that he keeps his books exa@ly; and 
fo perhaps he does, as far as he -keeps them at 


. all; that is to fay, he never fends a parcel away 


to his cuftomer, but he enters it down; and 
never receives a bill from him, but he fets it 
down when the money is paid; but now take: 
this man and his. chap together, as they are 
making up this account; The chapman, a fharp 


clever tradefman, tho’ a countryman, has his 


pocket-book with him, and in it a copy of his 
pofting-book, fo the countrymen call a4 Ledger, 


‘where the Landon tradefman’s accounts are co- 


pied out, and when the city tradefman has drawn 


out his account he takes it to his Inn and ex- 


amines it by his little book ; and what is the 
confequence! ? 
Ir the city tradefman has omitted any of the 


‘bills which the country tradefman has fent him 
up, he finds it out, and is fure to put him in 


mind of it; Sir, fays he, you had a bill from 


‘me upon Mr. 4----- G----- , at fuch a time, 


for 304. andI have your letter that you receiv'd 


-the money, but you have omitted it in the ac- 
count; fo that 1 am not fo much in your debt 


by 30 /, as you thought I was. 
“Say you fo! fays the city tradefman, I can- ~ 
not think but you muft be miftaken. 
No, no, fays the other, Iam fure I can’t be 


miftaken, for I have it in my book; _befides ‘I 


can go to Mr. 4----- G----- : wlio the bill 
was drawn upon, and there is to be fure your 


own endorfement ‘upon it, and a <a for nS 
money. | 


Wut. 
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WELL, [ays the citizen, 1 keep my books as 
exaa&t as any body, I'll look again, and if it be 
there I fhall find it, for Iam fure if I had it ’tis 
in my cafh-book. , 

Pray dothen, fays the countryman, for I am 
fure I fent it you, and I am fure I can produce 
the bill if there be occafion. 


Away goes the tradefman to his books, which 
he pretends he keeps fo exa&, and examining 
them over again, he finds the bill for 3074. en- 
yred fairly, but in his running the whole year 
over together, as well he might, he had over- 
look'd it; whereas if his cafh-book had been 
duly pofted every week, as it onght to have 
been, this bill had been regularly placed to ac- 
count. | | 

Bur now obferve the difference ; the bill for 
30/. being omitted was no damage to the coum 
try trade{man, becaufe he has an account of it 
in: his: book of memorandums, and had it re- 
gularly pofted in his books at home, whatever 
the other had, and alfo was able to bring fufh- 
cient proof of the payment; fo the London 
tradefman’s omiflion was no hurt to him. 

Bur the cafe differs exceedingly in the debtor 
fide of the account; for here the tradefman, 
who with all his boafts of keeping his. books 
_ exadtly, has yet no Ledger, which being, as I 
have faid, duly pofted, fhould {hew every man's 
account at one view, and being done every 

week, left it fcarce poflible to omit any parcel 
_ that was once entred in the day book or jour- 
nal; I fay, the tradefman Keeping no Ledger, 

: ; he 
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he looks over his day-book for the whole year 
paft, to draw up the debtor fide of his cufto- 
mer’s.account, and there being a great many 
parcels, truly he overlooks one or two of them; 
or fuppofe but one of them, and gives the chap- 
man the account, in ‘which he fums up his 
debtor fide fo much, fuppofe 136/103. the 
chapman examining this by his book, as he did 
the cafh, finds two parcels, one 74. 155. and 
the other 9/. 13. omitted; fo that by his own 
book his debtor fide was 153/185. .but being 


_ acunning fharp tradefman, and withal not ex- 
ceeding honeft, Well, weli, fays he to himfelf, 


if Mr. G--~---- fays ’tis no more than 1362 
tos. what have I to do to contradié&t him? ’tis 
none of my bufinefs to keep his books for him; 
tis time enough for me to reckon for it when 


he charges me. So he goes back to him the 


next day, and fettles accounts with him, pays 
him the ballance in good bills which he brought 
up with him for that purpofe, takes a reccipt in 
full of all accounts and demands to fuch a day 


| of the month, and the next day comes and 


looks out another parcel of goods, and fo be- 
gins an account for the next year, like a cur- 
rent chapman, and has the credit of an extra- 
ordinary cuftomer that pays well, and clears his 
accounts every year; which he hadnot done 


had he not feen the advantage, and fo ftrained 


himfelf to pay, that he might get a iis in. 


full of all accounts. 


Ir happens fome years after that this city 


tradefman dies, and his executors finding his 
accounts difficult to make up, there being no 


books 
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books to be found but a Day-book and 4 Cafh- 
book, they get fome skilful book-keeper to 
look into them, who immediately fees that the. 
only way to bring the accounts to a head, is to 
form a Ledger out of the other two, and poft 
every body’s account into it from the begin- 
ning; for tho’ it were a long way back, there 
is no other_remedy. 

In doing this they come to this miftake, a- 
‘mong a great many others of the like kind in 
other chapmens accounts; upon this they write 
to the chapman, and tell him they find him 
debtor to the eftate of the deceafed in fuch a 
fum of money, and defire him to make pay- 
ment. 

THE country fhop-keeper huffs them, tells 
them he always made up accounts with Mr. G---- 
the deceafed, once a year, as he did with all 
his other chapmen ; and that he took his receipt 
in full of all accounts and demands, upon pay- 
ing the ballance to him at fuch a time; which 
receipt he has to fhew; and that he owes hina 
nothing,. or but fuch a fum, being the account 
of goods bought fince. 

THE Executors finding the miftake, and how 
it happened, endeavour to. convince him of its 
but ‘tis all one, he wants no convincing, for he 
knows at bottom how it is; but being a little 
of a knave himfelf, or if you pleafe, not a little, 
he tells them he cannot enter into the accounts 
fo far back, Mr. G------- always told him he 
kept his books very exactly, and he trufted to 


him; and as. he has his receipt in full, and it is. 


fo long ago, Ae can fay nothing to it. 
| 3 FROM 
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From hence they come to quarrel, and the 
Executors threaten him with going to law; but 
he bids them defiance, and infifts upon his re- 
ceipt in full; and befides that, ‘tis pethaps fix 
years ago, and fo he tells them he will plead 


the ftatute of limitations upon them; and then 


adds, that he does not do it to avoid a juft 
debt, but to avoid being impofed upon, he not 
underftanding books fo well as Mr. G----- pre- 
tended to do, and having ballanced accounts fo 
Jong ago with him, he ftands by the Ballance, ' 
and has nothing to fay to their miftakes, not 


‘he. So that in fhort, not finding any remedy, 


they are fore’d to fit down by the lofs; And 


_ perhaps in the courfe of twenty years trade, 


Mr. G----- might lofe a great many fuch par- 
cels in the whole; and had much better have 
kept a Ledger; or if he did not know how to 
keep a Ledger himfelf, had better have hired a 
Book-keeper to have come once a week, or 


‘once a month, to have pofted his day-book for 


him. 
_ Tue like misfortune attends the not ballanc- 
ing. his cafh, a thing which fuch book-keepers 


_as Mr. G------ do not think worth their trou- 
ble; nor do they underftand the benefit of it; 


the particulars indeed of this article are tedious, 
and would be too long for a letter, but certain- 


ly they that know any thing of the ufe of 


keeping an exaét cafh-book, know that without 
it, a tradefman can never be thoroughly {atisfied 
either of his own not committing miftakes, or 
of any people cheating him, I mean fervants, 


or fons, or whoever is the firft about him. 
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Wuart I call ballancing his cafh-book, is, 
 firft, the cafting up, daily, or weekly, or month- 
Jy, his receipts and payments, and then fering 
what money is left in hand, or, as the ufual ex- 
preflion of the trade{man is, what moncy is in 
cafh ; fecondly, the examining his money, tel- 
ling it over, and {ceing how much he has in 
his cheft or bags, and then {ceing if it agrees 
with the ballance of his book, that what ss, 
and what fhould be, correfpond. 
AND here let me give Tradefmen a caution 
or two. 7 
. NEVER fit down fatisfied with an error in 
die cath ; that is to fay, with a difference be- 
tween the money really in the cafh, and the 
ballance in the book; for if they do not agree, 
there muft be a miftake fomewhere, and while 
there is a miftake in the cafh, the tradefman 
cannot, at leaft he ought not, to be eafy; He 
that can be eafy with a miftake in his cath, 
may be eafy with a gang of Thieves in his houfe; 
for if his money does not come right, he mutt 
have paid fomething that is not fet down, and 
that is to be fuppofed as bad as if. it were lofts 
or he muft have fomebody about him that can 
find the way to his money befides himfelf s- that 
is to fay, fomebody that fhould not come to it; 
and if fo, what is the difference between that 
and having a gang of thieves about him? for 
-.¢very one that takes money out of his cafh with- 
out his leave, and without letting him know it, 
is fo far a thief to him: and he can never pre- 
tend to ballance his cath, or indeed know any 


‘thing of his affairs, that does not know which 
way his money goes. _ z. A 
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2. Atradefman endeavouring to ballance his 


<afh, fhould no more be fatisfied if he finds a 
smiftake in his cafh ene way, than another; that - 


is to fay, if he finds more in cafh than by the 
ballance of his cafh-book ought to be there, than 
if he finds lefs, or wanting in cafh: I know ma- 
ny, who when they find it thus, fit down fatif- 
fied, and fay, Well, there is an error, and I 
don’ know where it lies; but come, ’tis an 
error on the right hand, I have more cafh in 
hand than I fhould have, that’s-all, fo Iam well 
enough, let it go, I fhall find it fome time or 
other. But the tradefman ought to confider, 
that he is quite in the dark, and as he does not 
really know where it lies, fo for ougt he knows 
the error may really be to his lo{s very confi- 
derably ; and the cafe is very plain that it is as. 
dangerous to be over, as it would be to be un- 
ders he fhould therefore never give it over till 
he has found it out, and brought it to rights. 
For example: 

Ir there appears to be more money in the 
cafh than there is by the ballance in the cafh- 
book, this muft follow, vzz. That fome parcel 
of money mutt have been receiv’d, which is not 
entred in the book; now till the tradefman 
knows what fum of money this is, that is thus 
not entred, how can he tell but the miftake 
may be quite the other way, and the cafh be 
really wrong to his lofs? Thus, 

_ My cafh-book being caft up for the laft month, 
I find by the foot of the leaf there is cafh re- 
maining in hand to ballance 1764, 105,64. 
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To fee if all things are right, I go and tell 
‘my. money over, and there, to my furprife, I 
find 1944 10s. 6d. in cafh; fo that I have 18 /. 
there more than I fhould have: now, far from 
-being pleafed that I have more money by me 
than I fhould have, my aa eal is plain, How 
comes this to pats? 

Peruaps I puzzle my head a great while a- 
bout it, but not being able to find it out, I fit 
down. eafy and fatisfied, and fay, Well, I don’t 
much concern my felf about it, ’tis better to be 
fo than 184 miffing ; I cannot tell where it 
lies, but let it lie where it will, here’s the mo- 
ney to make up the miftake when it appears. 

But how foolifh is this? how ill-grounded 
the fatisfadtion? and how weak am I to argue 
thus, and pleafe my felf with the delufion? 
for fome months after it appears, perhaps, that . 

whereas there was 38/4 entred, receiv'd of Mr. 
| B------ K------ the figure 3 was miftaken, 
_ and fet down for a figure of 5, for the fum re- 
ceiv'd was 58/. fo that inftead of having 184 
more in cafh than there ought to be, I have 
405. wanting in my.cafh; which my fon or my 
apprentice ftole from me when they put in the 
money, and made the miftake of the figures to 
_ puzzle the book, that it might be fome time 
before it fhould be difcovered. 
 Urow the whole, take it as a rule, the 

tradefman ought to be as unfatisfied when he 

finds a miftake to his gain in his cafh, as when 
he finds. it to his lofs; and it is every whit as 
dangerous, nay, it is the more fufpicious, be- 
caufe it feems to be laid as a bait for him to 
: flop 
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ftop his mouth, and to prevent farther enqui- 
ries; and ’tis on that account that I leave this 
caution upon record, that the trade{man may be 
duly alarm’d. 

Tue keeping a cafh-book is one of the niceft 


‘parts of a tradefman’s bufinefs, becaufe there is 


always the bag and the book to be brought to- 
gether, and if they do not exaétly {peak the 


fame language, even to a farthing, there muft 
be fome omiflion ; and how big or how little 
-that omiflion may be, who knows? or how 


fhall it be known, but by cafting and re-cafting 
up, telling, and telling over and over again the 
money? . 

Ir there is but twenty fhillings over in the 


money, the queftion is, How came it there? It 


muft be receiv'd fome where, and of fome bo- © 
dy, more than is entred; and how can the eafh- 
keeper, be he mafter or fervant, know but more 


-Wwas received with it, which is not, and fhould 


have been, entred, and fo the lofs may be-the 
other way? It is true; in telling money there 


-may have been a miftake, and he that received 
‘a {um of money may have received twenty fhil- 


lings too much, or five pounds too much; ‘and 


_ fuch a miftake I have known to be made in the 
‘paying and receiving of money; and a man’s 
-eafh has been mote perplexed, and his mind 


more diftraéted about it; than the five pound has 
been worth, beeaufe he could not find it out, 
till fome accident has difcovered it: and the 


‘reafon is, becaufe not knowing which way it 


could come there, he could not know but {ome 
y omiflion 
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omiffion might be made to his lofs another way, 
as in the cafe above-mentioned. 

I knew indeed a Strong-water man, who drove 
a very confiderable trade, but being an illiterate 
tradefman, never ballanced his cafh-book for 
many years, nor fcarce pofted his other books, 
and indeed hardly underftood how to do it; but 
‘knowing his trade was exceeding profitable, and 
‘keeping his money all himfelf, he was eafie, and 
gtew rich apace, in f{pight of the moft unjufti- 
fiable, and indeed the moft intolerable negli- 
gence ; but left this fhould be pleaded as an 
exception to my general rule, and to invalidate 
the argument, give me leave to add, that tho’ 
vege man grew rich in fpight of indolence, and 

a neglect of his book, yet when he died two 
things appear'd, which no tradefmen in his wits 
would defire fhould be faid of him. + 


I. THe fervants falling out, and malici- 
oufly accufing one another, had, as it appear- 
ed by the affidavits of feveral of them, wrong- 

ed him of feveral confiderable fums of mo- 
ney, which they receiv'd, and never brought 
into the books ; and others, of fums which 
they brought into the books, but never brought 
into the cafhs; and others, of fums which 
they took ready money in the fhop, and ne- 
ver fet down, either the goods in the day- 
book, or the money into the cafh-book ; and 

- it was thought, tho’ he was fo rich, as not 
_ to feel it, that is, not to his hurt, yet that 
he loft three or four hundred pounds a year 
in 
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in that manner, for thetwo ox three laf years 


- of his life ; but his widow .and fon, who 


came. after him, having the difcovery made 
to them, took better meafyres afterwards. 

Il, He never did, or could know what he 
was worth ; for the accounts in his books 


‘were never made up, nor when he came to 


die, could his executors make up any man’s. 
account, fo-as to be able to prove the particu- | 


lars, and make a juft demand of their debt ; 
but found a prodigious number of {mall fums | 


of money paid by the debtors, as by receipts 


’ gn their books, and on their files, fome by 


himfelf, and fome by his man, which were 
never brought to account, or brought into 


cath; and his man’s an{wer being ftill, that he 


gave all to the mafter, they could not tell how 
to charge him: by the mafter’s account, be- 
caufe feveral fums, which the mafter himfelf 
receivd, were omitted being entred in the 
fame manner; fo that all was confufion and 


- ‘neglect; and tho’ the man died rich, it was 
_ in fpight of that management that would have 
.. Made any but himfelf have died poor. 


Exact book-keeping is to me the effedt of a 
man, whofe heart is in his bufinefs, and who 
intends to Thrive; he that cares not whether 
his books are kept well, or no,-is in my opi- 
nion one that does not much care whether he | 
thrives, or no; or elfe, being in defperate cir- 
guimftances, Knows. it, and that he cannot, or 
does not thrive, and fo matters not which way 


it gocs, 
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Ir is true, the negleé& of the books is private 
and fceret, and is {eldom known to any body 
but the tradefman himfelf; at leaft ‘till he comes 
to break, and bea Bankrupt, and then you fre- 
quently hear them exclaim .againft him, upon 
that very account; break! fays one of the AG 
fignees, how fhould he but break? why he kept 
no books; you never fee books kept in tuch a 
{candalous manner in your life ; why, he has 
net pofted his Cafh-book, for I know not how 
many months; nor pofted his Day-book and Jour- 
nal at all, except here and there an account that 
he perhaps wanted to know the ballance of ; 
and as for ballancing his cafh, I don’t fee any 
thing of that done, I know not how long ; 
why, this fellow could never tell how he went 
on, or how things ftood with him, I wonder he 
did not break a long time ago... 
_ Now the man’s cafe was this ; he knew how 
to keep his hooks well enough, perhaps, and 
could write well enough; and if you look into 
his five or fix firft years of trade, you find all his 
accounts well kept, the Journal duly pofted, 
the ¢cafh monthly ballanced; but the poor man 
found after that, that things went wrong, that 
he went backward, and that.all went down hill, 
and he hated to look into his books: As a pro- 
fligate never leoks -into ‘his confcience, becaufe 
he can fee nothing there, but what terrifies and 
affrights him, makes him uneafy and melancho- 
ly; fo a finking tradefman cares; not to look ,in- 
to his books, becaufe the. profpect there is dark — 
and melancholy ; what fignify the accounts.to 
me? fays he, I can fee nothing in the. books 
} oe | ~ but 
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but debts, that I cannot pay, and debtors, that 
will never pay me ; I can fee nothing there but 
how I have trufted my eftate away like a fool, 
and how I am to be ruin’d for my eafinefs, and 
being a Sot; and this makes him throw them | 
away, and hardly Poft things enough to make 
up when folks call to pay; or if he does Poft 
{uch accounts as he has money to. receive from, 
that’s all, and the reft lie at random, ‘till, as I 
fay, the ‘Affignees come to reproach him with , 
his negligence. 

Wuereas in ‘truth, the man underftood his 
books well enough, but had no heart to look 
in them, no courage to ballance them, becaufe 
of the afflicting profpea of them. 

Burt let me here advife trade{men. to keep 
a perfect acquaintance with their books, though 
things are bad and difcouraging; it keeps them 
in full knowledge. of what they are doing, and 
how they really ftand; and it brings them fome- 
times to: the juft refleftions on their circumftan- 
ces which they ought to make; fo to ftop in 
time, as I hinted before, and not let things run 
too far before they are furprifed, and torn to 
pieces:.by violence. 

AND at the worft, even a declining sedel 


man fhould not let his books be neglected ; if 


his creditors find them punétually kept to the 
laft, it will be a credit to him, and they would 


_ fee he was a man fit for bufinefS ; and I have 


known when that very thing has recommended 
@ tradefman fo much to his creditors, that after 
the ruin of his fortunes, fome or other of them 
have taken him into bufinefs, as into gal 

| Zz 4 ips 
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‘fhips, or into employment, only becaufe they 
kné¢w him to be qualify’d for bufinefs, and for 
keeping books in particular. . | 

But if we fhould admonith the tradefman to 
an exact and regular care of his books, even in 
his declining fortunes; much more fhould it be 
his care in his beginning, and before any difafter 
has befallen him : I doubt not, that many a 
tradefman. has mifcarried by the miftakes and 
niegle& of his book ; for the loffes that men 
_fuffer on that account are not eafily fet down ; 
but I recommend it to a tradefman to take ex- 
act care of his books, as I would to every man 
to take care of his diet and temperate living, 
in order to their health; for tho’ according to 
fome we cannot ‘by all our care and caution 
lengthen out life, but that every one muft and 
fhall live their appointed time; yet by temper- 
ance and regular condu& we may make that life 
more comfortable, more agreeable, and pleafant, 
by its being more healthy and hearty ; fo tho’ 
the exacteft book-keeping cannot be {aid td make 
a tradefman Thrive, or that he fhall ftand the 
longer in his bufinefs, becaufe his profit arid lofs 
does not depend upon his books, or the good- 
nels of his debts depend upon the debtors ac- 
counts being well pofted; yet this miuft be faid, 
that the well keeping of his books may be the 
occafion of his trade being carried on with the 
‘more eafe and pleafure, and the more fatisfatti- 
on, by having numberlefs quarrels, and conten- 
tions, and law-fuits, which are the plagues of 
va ttadefinan’s life, prevented and avoided ; which 
-on the contrary often torment a tradefman, and 

- 4 | make 
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make his whole bufinefs be uneafy to him for 
want of being able to make a regular proof of 
things by his books. . 

A tradefman without his books, in cafe of a 
law-{uit for a debt, is like a married woman with- 
out her certificate: How many times has a wo- 
man been caft, and her caufe not only loft, but 
her reputation and character expos'd, for waht 
of being able to prove her marriage, tho’ the 
has been really and honeftly married, and has 
merited a good charaCer all her days ? and fo 
in trade, many a debt has been loft, many an 
account been perplexed by the debtor, many a 


‘fum of money been recovered,:.and actually 


paid over again, efpecially after. the tradefman 
has been dead,: for want of his‘ keeping his books 
carefully, and exa@ly when he was alive; by 
which negligence, if he has not been ruin'd 
when he was living, his widow and children 
have been ruin’d after his deceafe 5 tho he, had 
juftice been done, he had left them in good cir 


cumitances, and with fufficient to:fupport them.. 


_ AND this brings me to another principal rea- 
fon’, ‘why a tradefman fhould not only keep 
books, but be very regular and exact in keeps 
ing them in order 3 that is to fay, duly. pofted, 
and all his affairs exa&tly and duly enter’d in his 
books; and this is, that if he fhould be furpri- 


fed by fudden or unexpected ficknefs, or ‘death, 


as many are, and as all may be, his accounts 


may not be left intricate and unfettled, and his 


affairs thereby be perplexed. 
Nexr to being’ prepar‘d: for death,‘ with. re- 
— to Heaven and his foul, a tradefman a 
3 : 
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be always in a ftate of preparation for death, 
with refpe@& to his books; it is in vain that he 
calls for a Scrivener or Lawyer, and makes a 
will, when he finds a fudden fummons fent 
him for the grave, and calls his friends about 
him to divide, and fettle his eftate ; if his 
bufinefs is in confufion below ftairs, his books 
out of order, and his accounts unfettled, to 
what purpofe does he give his eftate among his 
relations, when no body knows where to find it? 
As then the minifter exhorts us to take_care 
of our fouls, and make our peace with Heaven, 
while we are in a ftate of health, and while 
lite has no threat’ning enemies about it, no dif 
eafes, no feavers attending; fo let me fecond 
that. advice to the.tradefman always to keep his 
books in fuch a ‘pofture, that if he fhould be 
{natch’d away. by death, his diftrefled widow and 
fatherle{s family, may know what is left for them, 
and may know' where to look.for it : He may 
depend upon. it, that what he owes to any one 
they will come faft enough for, and his widow 


and executrix will be pull’d to pieces for it; if 


fhe cannot and does not {peedily pay it 3 why 
then fhould he not put her in a condition to 
have juftice done her and her children, and to 
know show and of whom to feek: for his juft 
debts, that fhe may be. able to pay others, and 
fecure the remainder for herfelf and her chil- 
dren ? I muft-confefs, a trade{man not to leave 
his books in order when he dies, argues him 
to be either, 
3. A very bad Chriftian, oe had few. or no 
thoughts of death upon him, or that con- 


t fider'd 
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fider’d nothing of its frequent coming unex- 
pected, and fudden without warning; or, 

2. A very unnatural relation, without the af- 
fections of a father, or a.husband, or even 
of a friend; that fhould rather leave what 
he had to be {wallow’d up by ftrangers, 
chan leave his family and friends in a-con- 
dition to find, and to recover jt. 


AGAIN, ‘tis the fame cafe as in matters reli- 
gious, with ref{peé&t to the doing this in time, 
and while health and ftrength remain :' For as 
we fay very well, and with great reafon, that 
the work of eternity fhould not be. left to the 
Jaft moments ; that a death-bed is no place, and 
a fick languifhing body no condition, and the 
Jaft breath no time for repentance; fo I may add, 
neither are thefe the. place, the condition, ox 
the time to make up our accounts ;. there’s no 
potting the books on a death-bed, or ballancing 
the Cafh-book in a high feaver : Can the tradef{- 
man tell you where his effects lie, and to :‘whom 
he has. lent.or trufted fums of money, or large 
quantities of goods, when he is. delirious and 
Jight-headed.? All thefe things muft ‘be done in 
time, and the tradefman fhould take care, that 
~ his books fhould always do this for him, and 
then. he has nothing to do but make his will, 
and difpofe of what he has; and for the reft 
he refers them to his books, ta know where e- 
. -yery thing is to be had, | 
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LETTER: XXI. 


Of the Tradefinan letting bis WD; ife be ace 
quainted with bis ee 


SIR, 


Magy T mut be acknowledg’d, ae’ as ; this 
eal letter feems to be written in favour of 

UNS) the women, it alfo feems to be an of- 
faa. thankiefs benefa€tion to the wives 3 for 
that, as the trade{mens Ladies now. manage, 
they are above the favour, and put no value up- 
on it; on the contrary, the women, generally 
{peaking, trouble not their heads about it, fcorn 
to be feen in the compting-houfe, much lefs 
behind the: counter; defpife the knowledge of 
their husband’s bufinefs, and a& as if they were 
afhan’d of being trade{mens. wives, and never 
intended to be tradefmens widows. 

Ir this. chofen ignorance of theirs comes fome 
time or other. to be their lofs, and they find the 
difadvantage- of it too late, they may read their 
fault in their punifhment,. and wifh too late 
they had aéted the humbler part, and not thought 
it below them to inform themfelves. of what it 


is fo much their intereft to know : This pride 


is indeed the great misfortune of tradefmens 
wives; for as they liv’d as if they were above 
being own’d for the tradefman’s wife, fo when 

he 
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“he dies, they live to be the fhame of the tradef 


man’s widow: They knew nothing how he got 
his eftate when he was alive, and they know 
nothing where to find it when he is dead. This 
drives them into the hands of Lawyers, Attor-— 
neys, and Sollicitors, to get in their effedts ; 
who, when they have got it, often run away 
with it, and leave the poor widow in a more 
difconfolate and perplex’d condition, than fhe 
was in before. 

Ir is true indeed, that this is the womens 
fault in one refpe@, and too often it is fo itw. 
many, fince the common fpirit is, as I obfervd, 
fo much above the trade{man’s condition ; but 
fince it is not fo with every body, let me ftate 
the cafe a little for the ufe of thofe who ftill 
have their fenfes about them; and whofe pride 
is not got fo much above their reafon, as to let 
them choofe to be tradefmens beggars, rather 
than trade{mens widows. | 

WueEn the Tradefman dies, it is to be expect- 
ed, that what eftate or effeéts-he leaves is, ge- 
nerally {peaking, difpers’d about in many hands; 
his widow, if fhe is left executrix, has the trou- 
ble of getting things together as well as fhe 
can; if fhe is not left executrix, fhe has not the 
trouble indeed, but then it is look’d upon that 
fhe is difhonour’d in not having the truft; when 
fhe comes to look into her affairs, fhe is more 
or lefs perplex’d and embarafs'd, as fhe has not 
or 4as acquainted herfelf, or been made acquaint- 
ed with her husband’s affairs in his life-time. 

Ir fhe has been one of thofe gay delicate La- 
dies, that arming herfelf upon her being a gen- 

oo|tlewoman, 
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tlewoman, and that thought it.a ftep below her. 
felf, when fhe married this mechanick thing cal- | 
led a tradefman, and confequently fcorn’d to 
come near his fhop, or. warehoufe, and by con- 
fequence acquainting herfelf with any of his af- 
fairs, or fo much as where his effedts lay, which 
are to be her fortune for the future: I /ay, if 
this has been her cafe, her folly calls for pity 
now, as her ‘pride did for contempt before ; for 
as fhe was foolifh in the firft, fhe may be mi- 
ferable in the laft part of it ; for now fhe falls 
sinto a fea of trouble, fhe has the fatisfattion of 
knowing that her husband has died, as the tradef- 
men Call it, well to pafs, and that fhe is left 
well enough; but fhe has at the fame time the 
mortification of knowing nothing how to get it 
in, or in what hands it lies: The only relief 
fhe has is her husband’s books, .and fhe is happy 
in that, but juft in proportion to the care he 
took in keeping them; even when fhe finds the 
names of debtors, fhe knows not who they are, 
or where they dwell, who are good, and who 
are bad ; the only remedy fhe has here is, if 
-her husband had e’er a fervafit, or apprentice, 
who was fo near out of his time as to be ac- 
quainted with the cuftomers, and with the books, 
then fhe is forced to be beholden to him to fet- 
tle the accounts for her, and endeavour to get 
inthe debts; in return for which fhe is forced 
to give him his time ‘and freedom, and let him 
into the trade, make him matter of all the bu- 
finefs in the world, and it may be, at laft, with 
all her pride, lets the boy creep to bed to her; 
and when her friends upbraid her with it, that 


fhe 
\ , 
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fhe fhould marry her ’prentice.boy, when it may 
be fhe was old enough to be his mother: Her 
anfwer is, “ Why, what could Ido? I fee I 
«© muft have been ruin’d elfe; I had nothing but 
<¢ what lay abroad in debts, {catter’d about the 
“ world, and no body but he knew how to get 
“< themin: What could I do? If Thad not done 
“ it, I muft have been a beggar.” And fo it 
may be fhe zs at laft too, if the boy of a huf 
band proves a brute to her, as many do, and as 
in fuch. unequal matches indeed moft fuch peo- 
ple do. 

Tuus that pride, which once fet her above 
a kind, diligent, tender husband, and made her 
{corn to ftoop to acquaint her felf with his af- 
fairs, by which, had fhe done it, fhe had been 
tolerably qualified to get in her debts, difpofe 
of her fhop-goods, and bring her eftate together; 
the fame pride finks her into the neceflity of} 
cringing to a fcoundrel, and taking her fervant 
to be her matter. | | 

Tuis I mention for the caution of thofe La- 
dies who ftoop to marry men of bufinefs, and 


yet defpife the bufinefs they are maintain’d by 5 


that marry the tradefman, but {corn the trade : 
If Madam thinks fit to ftoop to the man, fhe 
ought never to think her felf above owning 
his employment; and as fhe may upon occah- 
on of his death be left to value her felf upon 
it, and to have at leaft her fortune and her chil- 
drens to gather up out of it, fhe ought not to 
profefs her felf fo unacquainted with it as not 
to be able to look into it when neceflity obliges 
her. | | — | 
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Ir is a terrible difafter to any woman to be fo 
far above her own circumftances, that fhe fhould 


not qualify her felf to make the beft of things — 
that are left her, or to preferve her felf from 
being cheated, and being impofed upon. In 


former times trade{mens widows valued them- 
{elves upon the fhop and trade, or the ware- 


houfe and trade that was left thems; and at leaft, 


if they did not carry on the trade in their own 
names, they would keep it up till they put it 


-off to advantage; and often I have known 4 


Widow get from 300 to s00/. for the good-will, 
as ‘tis call’d, of the fhop and trade, if fhe did not 
think fit to carry on the trade; if fhe did, the 


cafe turned the other way, namely, that if the 


Widow did- not put off the fhop, the fhop 
would put off the Widow: And I may venture 


‘to fay, that where there is one Widow that 


keeps on the trade now, after a husband’s de- 
ceafe, there were ten, if not twenty, that did 
it then. 

Bur now the Ladies are aiaue it, and difdain 


it fo much, that they chufe rather to go with- | 


out the profpect of a fecond marriage, in vir- 


tue of, the trade, than to ftoop to the mechanick 


low ftep of carrying on a trade; and they have 
their reward, for they do go without. it; and 
whereas they might in former times match in- 
finitely to their advantage by that method, now 
they throw themfelves away, and the trade 
too.” 

Bur this is not the cafe which I particularly 


, aim at in this letter; if the women will act 
_ weakly and ia and throw away the ad- 


vantages 
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vantages that he puts into their hands, be that 
to them, and it is their bufinefs to take care of 
that; but I would have them have the opportu- 
nity put into their hands, and that they may 
make the beft of it if they pleafe, if they will 
not the fault is their own: But. to this end, I 
fay, I would have every tradefman make his 
wife fo much acquainted. with his trade, “and 
fo much miftrefs of. the managing part of it, 
that fhe might be able to carry it on if fhe pleaf- 
ed,-in cafe “of his death ;: if fhe does not pleafe, 
that is another cafe; or if fhe will not acquaint 
her felf with it, that alfo i is another cafe, and 
fhe muft let it alone: But he fhould put it into | 
her power, or give her the offer of it.- | 
First, he fhould do it for her own fake, — 
namely, as before, that fhe may make her ad- 
vantage of it, either for difpofing her felf and 
- the fhop together, as ts faid above, or for the 
more readily difpofing the goods, and getting 
in the debts, without difhonouring her felf, as 
T have obferved, and marrying her ’prentice boy, 
in order to take care.of the effects; that is to 
fay, ruining her felf to prevent her being ruin’d. 
SECONDLY, He fhould do it for his childrens 
fake, if he has any, that if the wife have any 
knowledge of the bufinefs, and has a fon to 
breed up to it, tho’ he be not yet of age to 
take it up, fhe may keep the trade for him, and 
introduce him into it, that fo he may take the 
trouble off of her hands, and fhe may have the 
fatisfation of -preferving the father’s trade for 
the benefit of his fon, tho left too young to 

enter upon it-at firft. 2 
| Aa 3 THUS. 
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Tuus I have known many a widow that would — 
have thought it otherwife below her, has en- 
gaged her felf in her husband’s bufinefs, and 
carried iton, purely to bring her eldeft fon up 
to it, and has preferved it for him, and which 
has been an eftate to him ; whereas otherwife it 
muift have been loft, and he would have had 
the world to feck for a new bufinefs. 

THis is a thing which every honeft affedio- 
nate mother would, ‘or at leaft fhould, be fo wil- 
ling to do for a fon, that fhe, I think, who 
would not, ought not to marry a tradefman at 
all; but if fhe would think her felf above fo 
important a truft for her own children, fhe 
fhould likewife think her felf above having chil- 
dren by a tradefman, and marry fomebody 
whofe children fhe would a& the mother for. 

BuT every widow is not fo unnatural, and I 
am willing to fuppofe the tradef{man I am writ- 
ing to, fhall be better married, and therefore I 
give over {peaking to the woman’s fide, and 
I will fuppofe the tradefman’s wife not to be 
above her quality, and willing to be made ac- 
quainted with her husband’s affairs; as well to — 
be helpful to him, if fhe can, as to be in acon- 
dition to be helpful to her felf and her family, 
if fhe eomes to have occafion: But then the — 
difficulty often lies on the other fide the quef- 
tion, and the tradef{man cares not to lay open 
his bufinefs to, or acquaint his wife with it; 
and many circumftances of the tradefman draw 
him into this {nare; for I muft call it a {nare 
bothto himandtoher 


L THE 


i. Tue tradefman is foolifhly vain of mak: 


ing his wife a gentlewoman, and forfooth he 
- will have het fit above in the parlour, and 


receive vifits, and drink Tea, and entertain her 
neighbours, or take a coach and go abroad ; 
But as to the bufinefs, fhe fhall not ftoop to 
touch it, he has Apprentices and journeymen, 
and there is no need of it. 


I. Some trades indeed ate not. propet fot 
the women to meddle in, or cuftom has madé 
it fo, that it would be ridiculous for the wo- 
men to appear in their fhops; that is, fuch as 
linen and woollen drapers, mercers, book 
fellers, | ccompenrr and all forts of dealers by 
commiffion, and the like ; cuftom,| fay,has made 
thefe trades fo effectually fhut out the women, 
that what with cuftom, and the women’s ge- 
nerally thinking it below them, we never, of 
rarely, {ee any women in thofe fhops or ware< 
houfes. | 


Ill. Or if the trade is proper, and the wifé 
willing, the husband declines it, and fhuts 
her out; and this is the thing I complain of 
as an injuftice upon the woman: But our 
tradefmen, forfooth, think it an undervaluing 
to them and to their bufinefs, to have their 


wives feen in their fhops; that is to fay, that «| 


becaufe other trades do not admit them, there- 
fore they will not have their trades or fhops 
thought lefs mafculine or lefs confiderable 
than others, and they will not have their 
wives be {cen in their-fhop. | 

rr: i Se IV. Bur 
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IV. Bur there are two forts of husbands 
more who decline acquainting their wives 
with their bufinefs; and thofe are, (1.) Thofe 
who are unkind, haughty and imperious, who 
will not truft their wives, becaufe they will not 
make them .ufeful, that they may not value 
themfelves upon it, and make themfelves as it 
were equal to their husbands: A weak, foolifh 
and abfurd fuggeftion! as if the wife were at all 
exalted by it; which indeed is juft the con- 
trary, for the woman is rather humbled and 
made a fervant by it: Or, (2.) The other 
fort are thofe who are afraid their wives fhould 
be let into the knowledge of their bufinefs, 
left they fhould come into the grand fecret 
of all, namely, to know that they are bank- 
rupt, and undone, and worth nothing. 


Aut thefe confiderations are foolifh or frau- 
dulent, and in every one of them the husband 
is in the wrong; nay, they all argue very ftrong- 
ly for the wife’s being, in a due degree, let in- 
to the knowledge of their bufinefs; but the laft 
indeed efpecially, that fhe may be put into a 
pofture to fave him from ruin, if it be poflible, 
or to carry on fome:bufinefs without him, if -he 
is forc’d to fail, and fly; as many have been, 
when the creditors have encourag’d the wife to 
carry on a trade for the fupport of her family 
and children, when he perhaps may never fhew 
his head -again. 

Bur let the man’s cafe be what it will, Ithink 
~ he can never call it a hard fhift, to let his wife into 
an acquaintance with his bufinefs, if fhe defires 

it, 
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it, and is fit for it; and efpecially in cafe of 


mortality, that fhe may not be left helplefs and 
friendlefs with her children, when her husband 
is gone, and when perhaps her circumftances 
may require it. 

$71 am not for a man fetting his wife at the 
head of his bufinefs, and placing himfelf under 
her, like a journeyman, like a certain China- 
feller, not far from the Eaff-India houfe, who 
if any cuftomers came into the fhop that made 
a mean forry figure, would leave them to her 
husband to manage and attend them; but if 
they look’d like Quality, and people of fafhion, 
would come up to her husband, when he was 
fhewing them his goods putting him by with 
a Hold your. tongue, Tom, and let me talk; 
I fay, ‘tis not this kind, or part that I would 
have the tradefman’s wife let into, but fuch, 


and fo much} of the trade only as may be pro- 
per for her, not ridiculous in the eye of the . 
world; and may make her affifting and helpful, — 
not governing to him, and which is the main | 


thing I aim at, {ach as fhould qualify her to 


keep up the bufinefs for her felf and children, 
if her husband fhould be taken away, and fhe . 


be left deftitute in the world, as many are. . 
Tuus much, I think, ‘tis hard a wife fhould 
not know, and no honeft tradefman ought to 


refufe it; and above all, ‘tis great pity the wives — 


of tradefmen, who fo often are reduced to great 
inconveniencies for want of it, fhould {6 far 


'withftand their own felicity, as to refufe to be 


thus made acquainted with their bufinefs, by 
wae weak and foolifh pride they expofe them- 
Aa3z — _ felves, 
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felves, as I have obferved, to the misfortune of 

throwing the bufinefs away, when they may 
come to want it; and when the keeping it up 

might be the reftoring of their family, and 
roviding for their children. 

For, not to compliment tradef{men too muclf, 
their wives are not all Ladies, nor are their 
children all born to be Gentlemen; trade, on 
the contrary, is fubjec to contingencies; fome 
begin poor, and end rich; others, and thofe 
very many, begin rich, and end poor: and there 
are innumerable circumftances which may attend 


a tradefman’s family, which may make it abfo- - 
‘Iutely neceflary to preferve the trade for his chil- 


dren, if poflible; the doing which may keep 
them from mifery, and raife them all in the 
world; and the want of it, on the other hand, 
finks and fuppreffes them. For example: 

A tradefman has begun the world about fix 
or feven years; he has, by his induftry.and good 
underftanding in bufinefs, juft got into a flou- 
rifhing trade, by which he clears five or fix 


hundred pounds a year; and if it fhould pleafe | 


God to fpare his life for twenty years or more, 
he would certainly be a rich man, and get a 
good eftate; but on a fudden, and in the mid- 


dle of all his profperity, he is fnatch’d away by 


a fudden fit of ficknefs, and his widow is left 
in a defolate defpairing condition, having five 
children, and big with another, but the eldeft 
of thefe is not above fix years old; and tho’ he 
is a boy, yet he is utterly uncapable to be. con- 
cerned in the bufinefs; fo the trade which (had his 
father lived to bring him up in his fhop or ware- 

a. haqu{e) 
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houfe) would have been an eftate to him, is 
like to be loft, and perhaps go all away to the 
eldeft Apprentice, who however wants two years 
of his time: Now what is to be done for this 
unhappy family? * 

Done! fays the Widow, why I will never let . 
the trade fall fo, that fhould be the making of 
my fon, and in the mean time be the mainte-— 
nance of all my children. 

Wuy what can you do, child, /ays her Father 
or other Friends? you know nothing of it, 
Mr. ------- did not acquaint you with his 


. bufinefs. 


THart’s true, fays the Widow, he did not, be- 
caufe I was a fool, and did not care to look 
much into it, and that was my fault; Mr. ----- 
did not prefs me to it, becaufe he was afraid I 
might think he intended to put me upon it, but 
he often ufed to fay, that if he fhould drop off 
before his boys were fit to come into the fhop, 
it would be a fad lofs to them; that the trade 
would make gentlemen of acouple of them, and 
it would be great pity it fhould go away from 
them. | 

But what does that fignify now, child, adds 
the Father, you fee it is fo; and how can it be 


helped? 


Way, fays the Widow, 1 ufed to ask him if 
he thought I could carry it on for them, if 
fuch a thing fhould happen? © 
' AND what anfwer did he make? fays the 
Father ? | 
He fhook his head, replied the Widow, and 
anfwer'd, Yes, 1 might if 1 had good fervanrs, 
Aa4 and 
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and if: I would look a little into it before- 
hand. 


Way, ays the Father, he talked as if he had 
forefeen his end. ~ 


I think he did forefee it, /ays fhe, for oe was — 


often talking thus. 

AND why did you not take the hint a 
fays her Father, and acquaint your felf a little 
with things, that you might have been prepar’d 
for fuch an unhappy circumftance, whatever 
might happen? 

Way fo I did, fays the Widow, and have 
done for above two years paft; he ufed to fhew 
me his letters, and his books, andI know where 
he bought every thing; and I know a little of 
goods too, when they are good, and when bad, 
and the prices; alfo 1 know all the country- 
people he dealt with, and have feen moft of 
them, and talk’d with them; Mr. ------- ufed 
to bring them up to dinner fometimes, and he 
would prompt my being acquainted with them, 
and would fometimes talk of his bufinefs with 
them at table, on purpofe that I might hear it; 
and I know a little how to fell too, for I have 
{ftood: by him fomctimes, and fcen the cuftom- 
ers and he chaffer with one another. 

ANp did your husband like that you did fo? 
fays the Father. 

. Yes, fays fhe, he loved to fee me doit, and 
often told me he did fo; and told me, that if 
he was dead, he believed 1 might carry on the 
trade as Well as he. 

Bur. he did not believe fo, I doubt, /a fays the 
Father. | 
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~ I do not know as to. that, ./ays fhe; but I fold 
goods feveral times to fome cuftomers, when he 
has been out of the way. | 

Anp was he pleafed with it, . /ays her Father; 

when he: came home? Did you do. it to his 
mind? 
Nay, /ays fhe, Unave ferved a cuftomer fome- 
times when he has been i in the warehoute, and 
he would go away to his counting-houfe on 
purpofe, and fay, I'll leave you and my wife to 
make the bargain; and I have pleafed the cuf- 
tomer and him too. 

WELL, fays the Father, do you think you 
could carry on the trade? 

I believe I could, if I had but an honeft fel- © 
low of a journeyman for a year or two, to 
write in the books, and go abroad among cuf- 
tomers. : 

WELL, {ays the Father, you havetwo appren- 
tices; one of them begins to underftand things 
very much, and feems to be a diligent lad. 

HE comes forward, indeed, and will be very 
ufeful, fays the Widow, if he does not grow 
too forward, upon a fuppofition that I fhall 
want him too much; but it will be neceflary to 
have a man to be above him for a while. 

_ WeLn, -fays the Father, we will fee to get 
you fuchaone. — 


In fhort, they got her a man to aflift to keep 
the books, go to Exchange, and do the bufinefs 
abroad, and the Widow carried on the bufinefs 
with great application and fuccefs, till her eldeft 
fon grew up, and was firft taken into the fhop 


as 
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as an apprentice to his mother; the eldeft ap- 
prentice fervd her faithfully, and was her jour- 
neyman four years after his time was out; then 
fhe took him in partner to one fourth part of 
the trade, and when her fon came of age, fhe 
gave the apprentice one of her daughters, and 
enlarged his fhare to a third, gave her own 
fon another third, and kept a third or her felf, 
to fupport the family. 

Tuus the whole trade was preferved, and the 
fon and fon-in-law grew rich in it, and the Wi- 
dow, who grew as skilful in the bufinefs as her 
husband was before her, advanced the fortunes 
of all the reft of her children very confiderably. 

THIS was an example of the husband’s mak- 
ing the wifc (but a little) acquainted with his bu- 
finefs, and if this had not been the cafe, the 
trade had been loft, and the family left juft to 
divide what the father left; which, as they were 
{even of them, mother and all, would not have 
been confiderable enough to have raifed them 
above juft the degree of having bread to eat, 
and nonce to fpare. 

I hardly need give any examples where tradef- 
men dic, leaving flourifhing bufinefs, and good 
trades, but leaving their wives ignorant and de- 
flitute, neither underftanding their bufinefs, or 
knowing how to learn, having been too proud 
to ftoop to it when they had husbands, and not 
courage or heart to do it when they have none; 
the Town is fo full of fuch as thefe, that this 
book can fcarce fall into the hands of any readers 
but who will be able to name them among their 
own acquaintance, 

THESE 
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TueEsE indolent lofty Ladies have generally. 
the mortification to fee their husband’s trades 
catch’d up by apprentices or journcymen in the 
fhop, or by other fhop-keepers in the neighbour- 
hood, and of the fame bufinefs, that might have . 
enrich’d them, and defcended to their children 
fo fee their bread carried away by ftrangers, and 
other families flourifhing on the fpoils of their 
fortunes. — 

AND this brings me to {peak of thofe Ladies, 


who, though they do perhaps, for want of bet- a 


ter offers, ftoop to wedatrade, gs we call it, 
and take up with a Mechanjck, yet all the while 
they are the trade{mens wives, they endeavour 
to preferve the diftin@tion of their fancied cha- 
racter; carry themfelves as if they thought they 
were ftill above their ftation, and that tho’ they 
were unhappily yoked with a tradefman, they 
would ftill keep up the dignity of their Birth, 
and be call’d Gentlewomen ; and in order to 
this would behave like fuch all the way, whate 
ever rank they were levell’d with by the misfor- 
tune of their circumftances, | 

THIs is a very unhappy, and indeed a motft 
unfeafonable kind of pride; and, if I might pre- 
fume to adda word here by way of caution 
to fuch Ladies, it fhould be to confider, before 
they marry tradefmen,the great difadvantages they 
lay themfelves under, in fubmitting to be a tradef- 
man’s wife, but not putting themfelves in a 
condition to take the benefit, as well as the. in- 
convenience of it ; for while they are above 
the circumftances of the tradefman’s wife, they 
are depriv’d o all the remedy againg the mife- 
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sies of a tradefmar’s widow ; and if the man 
dies, and leaves them little or nothing but the 
trade to carry on, and maintain them, they be- 
ing unacquainted with that, are undone. 

A Lady, that ftoops to marry a tradefman, 


fhould confider the ufage of England among 


the Gentry and perfons of diftin&tion, where the 
cafe is thus; if a Lady, who has a title of ho- 
nour, fuppofe it be a Countefs, or if fhe were 
a Duchefs, it is all onc, if, I fay, fhe ftoops to 
marry a private Gentleman, fhe ceafes to rank 
for the future as a Countefs, or Duchefs, but 
muft be content to be, for the time to come, 


what her husband can entitle her to, and no 


other; and excepting the courtefy of the peo- 
ple, calling her my Lady Duchefs, or the Coun- 
tefs, fhe is no more than plain miftrefs - - --- - 
fuch a one, meaningsthe name of her husband, 
and no other. 

Tuus if a Baronet’s widow marries a tradef- 
man in London, fhe is no more my Lady, but 
plain Mrs. ----- the Draper’s wife, dc. The 
application of the thing. is thus ; if the Lady 
thinks fit to marry a mechanick, fay a Glover, 
or a Cutler, or whatever it is, fhe fhould re- 
member fhe is a Glover’s wife from that time, 
and no more; and to keep up her dignity, when 
fortune has levell’d her circumftances, is but a 
piece of unfeafonable pageantry, and will do 
her no fervice at all : The thing fhe is to en- 
quire is, what fhe muft do if Mr. ------ the 
Glover, or Cutler, fhould die ? whether fhe can 
carry on the trade afterward, or whether fhe can 
live without it ? If fhe finds fhe cannot live with- 
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out it, “tis her prudence to confider in time, 
and fo to acquaint herfelf with the trade, thar 


fhe may be able to do it when fhe comes to it, 


I do confefs, there is nothing more ridicu- 
lous than the double pride of the Ladies of this 
age, with re{pe& to marrying what they call be- 
low their birth ; fome Ladies of good families, 


tho’ but of mean fortune, are fo ftiff upon the 


point of honour, that they refufe to marry tradef- 
men; nay, even merchants, tho’ vaftly above 
them in wealth and fortune, only becaufe they 
are tradef{men, or, as they are pleas’d to cali 


them, tho’ improperly, Mechanicks ; and tho’ 


perhaps they have not above 500 /. or 1ooco/, 
to their:portion, {corn the man for his rank, 
who does but turn round, and has his choice 
of wives, perhaps, with 2, or 3, or 4000 /, be- 
fore their faces. 

THE Gentlemen of quality, we fee, ad upon 
quite another foor, and, I may fay, with much 
more judgment, feeing nothing is more fre- 
quent than when any noble family are loaded 
with titles and honour rather than fortune, they 
come down into the city, and choofe wives a- 
mong the merchants and tradefmens daughters 
to raife their families; and I am miftaken, if at 
this time we have not feveral Ducheffes, Coun- 
tefles, and Ladies of rank, who are the daugh- 
ters of citizens and tradefmen, as the Duchefs of 
B—d, of 4 —e, of Wh——n, and others; 
the Countefs of Ex -——~r, of Onjflow, and ma- 
ny more too many to name; where it is thought 
no difhonour at all for thofe perfons to have 
gatch’d into rich families, tho not ennobled ; 

4 and 
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and we have feen many trading families lay the 
foundation of nobility by their wealth and opu- 
lence ; as Mr..Child for example, afterwards 
Sir Fofiah Child, whofe poftetity by his two 
daughters are now Dukes of Beaufort and of 
Bedford, and his Grandfon Lord Vifcount Ca/tl- 
main, and yet he himfelf began a mean tradef- 
man, and in circumftances very mean. | 

Bur this ftiffnefs of the Ladies, in refufing 
to marry tradefmen, though it is weak in irfelf, 
is not near fo weak as the folly of thofe who 
firft do ftoop to marry thus, and yet think to 
maintain the dignity of their birth, in f{pight of 
the meannefs of their fortune ; and fo carry- 
ing themfelves above that ftation, in which Pro« 
vidence has placed them, difable themfelves front 
receiving the benefit which their condition offers 
them, upon any fubfequent changes of their life. 

THIs extraordinary ftiffnefs, I have known, 
has brought many a well-bred Gentlewoman to 
mifery and the utmoft diftrefs, whereas had they 
been able to have ftooped to the fubfequent cir- 
cumftances of life, which Providence alfo thought 
fit to make their lot, they might have lived coms 
fortably and plentifully all their days. 

Ir is certainly every Lady’s prudence to bring 
her {pirit down to her condition; and if fhe 
thinks fit, or it is any how her lot to marry a 
_ tradefman, which many Ladies of gaod families 
_ have found it for their advantage to do; I fay, 
if it be her lot, fhe fhould take care fhe does 

“not make that a curfe to her, which would ‘be 
her biefling, by defpiling her own condition, 
and putting aor into a pofture not to en- 
joy it. r | In 
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In all this I am to be underftood to mean 
that unhappy temper, which I find fo much a- 
mong the trade{mens wives at this time, of be- 
ing above taking any notice of their husbands 
affairs ; as if nothing was before them but a. 
conftant fettled ftate OE profperity, and it was 
impoflible for them to taft any other fortune s: 
whereas that very hour they embark with a tradef 
man they ought to remember, that they are en- 
tring a ftate of life full of accidents and hazards, 
and that innumerable families in as good cir- 
cumftances as theirs fall every day into difafters 
and misfortunes, and that a tradef{man’s condi- 
tion is liable to more cafualties, than any other 
life whatever. 

How many widows of tradefmen, nay, and 
wives of broken and ruin’d tradefmen do we 
daily fee recover themfelves and their fhatter'd 
families, when the man has been either {natch’d 
away by death, or demolifh’d by misfortunes, 
and has been forced to fly tothe Eaf or Weft- 
Indies, and forfake his family in fearch of 
bread? 

- WomeEN, when once they give themfelves 
leave to ftoop to their own circumftances, and 


‘think fit to rouze up themfelves to their own 


rclief, are not fo helplefs and fhiftlef{s creatures 


.as fome would make them appear in the world ; 


and we {ee whole families in trade frequently 
recover'd by their induftry ; bute then they are 
fuch women as can ftoop to it, and can lay 
afide the particular pride of their firft years; and 
who, without looking back to what they have. 
been, can be content to look into what Provi- 

dence 
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dence has brought them to be, and what they | 


muft infallibly be, if they do not vigoroufly apply 
to the affairs which offer, and fall into the bufi- 
nefs,which their husbands leave. them the intro- 
_ duction to, and do not level their minds to their 
condition’: It may indeed be hard to do this at 
- firft, but neceffity.isa {pur to induftry, and will 
make. things eafy,..where they feem difficult ; 
and this neceflity will humble the minds of thofe 
whom nothing elfe could make to ftoop’; and 
where it does not, ‘tis a defect of the under- 
ftanding, as well as of prudence; and muft re- 
fie& upon the fenfes as well as the morals of the 
perfon. . a 
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LETTER XXII 
Of the Dignity of Trade in England more 


than in other Countries. 
SIR, 


2 ys T is faid of England by way of di- 

| vag ftingtion, and we all value ourfelves 

upon it, that it is a trading country 3 

~ and King Charles II. who was per- 

haps that Prince of all the Kings that ever reign’d 

in England, that beft underftood the _— 
\ ; an 
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quainted with the world, of all the Princes of his. 
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and the people that he govern’d, us'd to fay, 
That the Trade(men were the only Gentry in Eng- 
Jand : His Majefty {poke it merrily, but it hada 
happy fignification in it, {uch as was peculiat to 
the bright genius of that Prince, who, tho’ he 
was not the beft governour, was the beft ac- 
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age, if not of ail the men in it; and tho’ it be a 
‘digreflion give me leave, after having quoted the 
King, to add three fhort obfervations of my 
own, in favour of England, and of the peo- 


pie and trade of it, and yet without the leaft 


partiality to our own country. 


I. WE are not only a trading country, but 


the greateft trading country in the world. 


- JI, Our elimate is the moft agreeable climate 


- 


in the world to live in. 


If. Our Englifomen are the fouteft and beft 


men (I mean what we call men. of their 


hands) in the world. 


THESE are great things to advance in our own 


favour, and yet to pretend not to be partial too; 
-and therefore I fhall give my reafons, which I 
think fuppert my opinion, and they fhall be as 
-fhert as the heads themfelves, that I may not 
-go too much off from my fubjed. | 


1. We are the greateft trading country in» 


© the world, becaufe we have the greateft ex- 
_ portation of the growth and product 
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land, and of the os and labour of 
our people; and the greateft importation and 


confumption of the growth, produ&, and ma . 
nufactures of other countries from abroad, of 


any nation in the world. 

2. Our climate is the beft and moft agree- 
able, becaufe a man can be more out of doors 
in England than in other countries. This 
was King Charles the {econd’s reafon for its 

and I cannot name it, without doing. juftice 
to his Majefty in it. 

3. Our men are the ffouteff and bef, be- 
caufe ftrip them naked from the waft upwards, 
and give them no weapons at all but their 


Hands and Heels, arfd turn them into a room, — 


or ftage, and lock them in with the like num- 
ber of other men of any nation, man for 
man, and they fhall beat the beft men you 
fhall find in the world. | 


From this digreflion, which I hope will not 


* be difagreeable, as it is not very tedious, I come | 


back to my firft obfervation, that England is a 
trading-country ; and two things I offer from 
that head. 7 


Firft, Our tradefmen are not, as in other 
countries, the meaneft af our people. 

Secondly, Some of the greateft and beft, 
and moft flourifhing families among not the 
gentry only, but even the nobility, have been 
rais‘d from trade, owe their beginning, their 


wealth, and their eftates to trade; and I may 
add, 


Thirdly, | 
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Thirdly, THose familjes are not at all a- 


fhamed of their original, and indeed have no 
occafion to be afhamed of it. 


Ir is true, that in England we io a nume- 
rous and an illuftrious Nobility and Gentry ; and 
it is true alfo, that not fo many of thofe fami- 


| 


| 


lies have rais'd themfelves by the {word as in o- © 


ther nations, though we have not been without 
men of fame in the field too. | 

But Trade and Learning has been the two 
chief fteps, by which our gentlemen have rais’d 


their relations, and have built their fortunes; 


and from which they have afcended up to’ the 
prodigious height, both in wedlth and number, 
which we fee them now rifen to.’ : 

As fo many of our noble and sicalsing fami- 
lies are raisd by, and derive from trade, fo it 
is true, and indeed it cannot well be otherwife, 
that many of the younger branches of our gen- 
try, and even of the nobility itfelf, have defcended 
again into the fpring from whence they flow’d, 
and have become tradefmen ; and thence it is, 
that, as I faid above, our tradefmen in England 
are not, as it generally is in other countries, al- 
ways of the meaneft of our people. 

InpEED I might have added here, that trade 
itfelf in England is not, as it generally is in o- 
ther countries, the meaneft thing the men can 
turn their hand to; but on the contrary trade 
is the readieft way for men to raife their for- 


tunes and families ; and therefore it is afield for * 


men of figure and of good families to enter | 
upon. 
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N. B. By trade we muft be underftood 16 
include Navigation, and foreign difco- 
veries, becaufe they are generally {peak- 
ing all promoted and carried on by trade, 

_ and even, by tradefmen, as well as mer- 
chants ; and the tradef{men are at this 
time as much concern’d in fhipping (as 
/Owners) as the merchants, only the lat- 
ter may be faid to be the chief i a 
ers of the fhipping.. 


_ Havine thus done a particular piece of jutt- 
ice to ourfelves,.in the yalue we put upon trade 
and trade{men in England, it reflects very much 
upon the underftandings of thofe refin’d heads, 
who pretend to, depreciate. that, part of the na- 
tion, which is fo infinitely fuperiour in number 
and in wealth to the families who call them- 
{elves gentry, or quality, and fo aaa | more 
numerous. 

As to the wealth of the nation, that undoubt- 
‘edly lics chiefly among the trading part of the | 
people; and tho’ there are a great many fami- 
lies raisd within few years, in the late war by 
great employments, and by great actions abroad, | 
to the honour of the Exgiz/b gentry; yet how | 
many more families among the trade{men have 
been rais’d to immenfe eflates, even during the 
fame time, by the attending circumftances of | 
the war? fuch as the cloathing, the paying, the 
victualling and furnifhing, gc. both army and 
navy ? And by whom have the prodigious taxes 
been paid, the loans fupplied, and money ad- 

. vanced 
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vanced upon all occafions ? By whom are the 
Banks and Companies carried.on? Andon whom. 
are the Cuftoms and Excifes levied ? Has not 


the trade and tradefmnen born the burthen of 


the war? And.dothey not ftill pay four millions 


a year intereft for the publickK' debts? On whom | 


are the funds levied, and by whom the publick 
credit fupported ? Is not trade the inexhaufted 
fund of all funds, and upon which all the reft 
depend ? 7 3 | 


/ 


| As is the trade, fo in proportion are the © 


tradefmen ; and how wealthy are tradefinen in 
almoft all the feveral parts of England, as well 
as in London? How ordinary is it to fee a tradef- 
man go off of the ftage, even but from mere 
fhop-keeping, with, from teh to forty thoufand 
pounds eftate, to divide among his family ? when, 


on the contrary, take the gentry in England 


from one end to the other, extept a few here. 
and there, what with exceflive high living, 
which is of late grown fo much into a dif- 
eafe, and the other ordinary eircumftances of 


families, we find few families of the lower gen- | 


try, that is to fay, from fix or feven hundred 


a year downwards, but they are in debt and in 


nieeeflitous citcumftances, and 4 great many of 
vreatet eftates alfo. | | ns | 
On the other hand, let any oné who is ac- 


quainted with Exgiand, look but abroad into | 


the feveral counties, efpecially near London, or 
within fifty miles of it: How are the antient 
families worn out by time and family misfor- 
tunes, and the eftates poffefs'd by a new race of 


‘ttadefmen, gtown up into families of gentry, 
: } Bb3 : and 
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and eftablifh’d by the immenfe wealth, gain’d, 
as I may fay,’ behind the counter ; that is, in the 
fhop, the warchoufe, and! the compting-houfe ? 
‘How are the. fans of tradefmen rank’d among the 
prime of the gentry ? How are the daughters of 
tradefmen at:this:time adorn’d, with the ducal 


ee ee 


coronets, and féen riding in the coaches of the 


bet of our nobility ? Nay, many of our trading 
gentlemen at this time refufe to be Ennobled, 
{corn being knighted, and content themfelves with 
_ ‘being known to. be rated. among the. richeft 
 Mommoners in the nation: And it muft be ac- 
knowledg’d, that whatever they: be as to court- 
breeding, and to manners, they, generally {peak- 
‘Ing,. come behind none of the gentry in know- 
aecge of the world... 

Ar this very day we fee ae fon of Sir Tho- 
‘mas Scawen match’d into the ducal family of 
‘Bedford, and the fon of Sir James Bateman 
into ‘the princely houfe of Marlborough, - both 
‘whofe anceftors, within the memory of the wrj- 
ters of thefe fheets, were tradefmen in London; 
the firft Sir Willzam Scawen's' apprentice, and 
the later’s grandfather a ears upon, or near, 
 London- Bridge. 
~ How many noble ine Gorton to the pala. 
ces of fovereign Princes (in {ome countries) do 
we fee eretted. within few, miles-of this city by 
tradefmen, or the fons of.tradef{men, while the 
_ feats and caftles of the antient gentry, like their 
‘families; look worn out, and fallen into decay 
witnefs the noble houfe. of..Sir Fobn Eyles, 
himfelf a Merchant, at Giddyhall near Rum- 
ale ; Sir oo a on: Black-heath, the 

fon 
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fon of a Brewer ; Sit Nathanael Mead near. 
Weal-green, his father a Linen-‘Draper, with 
many others, too long to repeat ; and to crown 
all, the Lord Caftlemain’s at Wanjftead, -his fa- 
ther Sir Fofiah Child originally a Tradefman. 
' Ir’ was a ftnart, but juft repartee of a Lon- 


- don tradef{man,: when a gentleman, who had a 


£00d effate too, rudely reproach’d him in com- 
pany, and bad him hold his tongué, for he was 
no Gentleman ; No, Str, fays he, but I can 
buy a Gentleman, and therefore I claim a liber- | 


_ ty to {peak among Gentlemen. 


_ AGAIN, in how fuperior a port or figure (as 
we now call it) do our tradefmen live, to what’ 
the middling gentry either do or can fupport ? 
An ordinary tradefman now, not in the city 
only, but in the country, fhall {pend more mo- 
ney by the year, than a gentleman of four or 
five hundred pounds a year.can do ; and fhall 
encreafe and lay. up every year too ; whereas 
the gentleman fhall at the beft ftand ftock ftill, 
juft where he began, nay, perhaps decline; and 
as for the lower gentry, from an hundred pounds 
a year to three hundred; or thereabouts, though 
they are often as proud and high in their ap- 
pearance as the other; as to them, I fay, a 
Shoemaker in London fhall keep a better houfe, 
{pend more money, cloath his family better, and 
yet grow rich too: It is evident where the dif- . 
ference lies, an Ejtate's a pond, but a Trades a 
Spring ; The firft, if it keeps full, and the wa- 
ter wholefom, by the ordinary fupplies and dreins 
from the neighbouring grounds, ’tis well, and ‘tis 
all that xs expeCted ; but the other is an inex- 
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haufted current, which not only fills the: pond, 
and Keeps it full, but is continually running o- 
ver, and fills all the lower ponds and places a- 
bout it. 3 nua. dos a 

., Tuts being the cafe in Bygland, and our 
tradé being fo vaftly great, it is no wonder that 
the tradefmen in England fill the lifts of our no- 
bility and gentry ; no wonder that the gentle- 
men of the beft families siatry tradefmen’s 


_ daughters, and put their youngey fons appren- 


tices to tradefmen 3 and how often da thefe 
younger fons come to buy the elder {ons eftates, 
and reftore the family, when the elder, and head 
of the houfe,. proving. rakifh and extravagant, 


has wafted his: pgtrimony, and is obliged ta 


make out the blefling of I/teels family; where 
the younger fon bought the-birth-tight, and the 
elder was doom’d to ferve-him ? - (eee 2 oe 

TRADE is fo far here from being inconfiftent 


With a.Gentleman, that iv fbort- trade in Ling- 


land makes Gentlemen, and hag peopled this na- 
tion with Gentlemen ; for after a generation of 
two the tradefimen’s children, . or at leaft their 
grand-children, come to be as goed Gentlemen, 
Statefmen, Parliament-men, Privy-Counfellors, 


pocges, Bifhops, and Noblemen, as thofe of the 


ighcft birth and the moft antient families; and 
nothing too high forthem: Thus the late Earl 
of Haverfbam was originally a Merchant, the 
late ‘Secretary Craggs was the fon of a Barger ; 
the prefent Lord Caftlemain’s father was a Tradet.. 
man 5 the great grandfather of the prefent Duke 
of Bedford the fame, and fo of feveral others : 
Nor do we find any defeét either in the genius or 
capa- 
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capacities of the pofterity of tradefmen, arifing 
from any remains of mechanick blood, which 
"tis pretended fhould influence them; but all the 
gallantry of {pirit, greatnefs of foul, and all the 
generous principles, that can be found in any of 
the antient families, whofe blood is the moft 


‘untainted, as they call it, with the low mixtures . 
of a mechanick race, are found in thefe; and, . 
as is {aid before, they generally go beyond them | 
in knowledge of the world, which is the beft.; 


education. 


Wa ie he weit at Rela wes 
‘grow wealthy, coming every day to the Herald’s 


effice; to fearch for the Coats: of Arms of their 
anceftors, in otder to paint them upon their 
coaches, and engrave them upon their plate, em- 
broiderthem upon their furniture, or carve them 
upon the. pedimients of their new houfes ; and 
how often do we fee them trace the regilters of 
their families up-to the prime nobility, or the 
moft antient gentry of the kingdom? 

In this fearch we find them often qualified 
to raife new families, if they do not defcend 
from old ; as was faid of a certain tradefman 
of “London, that if he could’ not find the anti- 
ent race of Gentlemen, from which he came, 


he would begin a new race, who fhould be as. 


good Gentlemen as any that went before them : 


. They cell us a ftory of the old Lord Craven, 


who. was afterwards created Earl of Craven by 
King. Charles li. that being upbraided with his 
being’ of an upftartc nobility, by.che famous Z%- 
bery, Earl of Oxford, who was-himfelf of the 
wy antient family of she Veres, Earls ua 
or 
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ford, the Lord raven told him, he (Craven) 
would Cap pedigrees with him (Oxford) for a 
wager; the Earl of Oxford laugh’d at the chal- 
lenge, and began, reckoning up. his famous an- 
ceftors,: who had been Earls of Oxford for an 


hundred years paft, and Knights for fome hun- © 


_dreds of years more ; but when my. Lord Cra- 
- ven began, he read over his family thus; I am 
William Lord Craven, my father was Lord May- 
tor of. London, and my grandfather was the Lord 
| knows who ; wherefore I think my pedigree as 
i good as yours, my Lord, (meaning the Earl of 


Pat ange Taek aryotet 5% 


!to my purpofe exactly ; for let the -grandfa- 
| ther be who he would, his father Sir. Wellzam 
| Craven, who was Lord-Mayor of London, was 
ia Wholefale-Grocer, and rais'd the family by 
trade, and yet no body doubts but that the fa- 
| mily of Craven is at this day,-as truly noble in 
| all. the beauties which adorn: noble ‘birth and 
; blood, as can be defir'd of any family, ‘however 
' antient, or antiently noble. - 
In Italy, and efpecially. at: Venice, we fee e- 
very day the fons of:merchants, and other trades, 
who grow in wealth and eftates, and can advance 
for the fervice. of their country a confiderable 
~ fum of money, viz. 60000 to 100000 dollars, 
are accepted to honour by the Senate, -and tran{- 


— Jated into the lift.of the nobility; without-any | 


regard to the antiquities of their. families, or the 
nobility of blood;s: and in all ages the beft Kings 
and fovereign .Princes have thought fit.to. re- 
ward the extraordinary merit of their fubjects 
with titles. of honour, and. to rank men among 
) their 


\ 
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their nobility, _ who have deferv’'d it by good — 


and great actions, whether their birth and the 
antiquity of their families entituled them to it, 
or not. 

Tus in the late wars between England and 
France, how was our army full of excellent 
officers, who went from the fhep, and from be- 
hind the counter, into the camp, and who di- 
ftinguifh’d themfelves there by their merit and 


gallant behaviour ?, And feveral fuch came to 


command Regiments, and even to be General 
Officers, and to-gain.as much reputation in the 


fervice as any ; asColonel Peirce, Wood, Rich- 


ards, -and feveral others, that might be nam‘d, . 
ALL this confirms what I have {aid before, 


_ viz. that trade in England neither is or ought 


to be levell’d with what it is in other countries; 
or the Tradefmen depreciated as they are abroad, 
and as fome of our Gentry would pretend to do 
in England; but that as many of our beft fa- 
milies rofe from trade,.fo many , branches of the 


beft- families in mgdand, under the nobility, 


have ftoop’d fo low as to be put. apprentices to 
tradefmen in Landon, and to fet up and follow 
thofe trades when they. have come out of their 
times, and have mponghe it no difhonour to. their 
blood.. | 

To bring this once ‘more _ home to the La- 
dies, who are fo {candaliz’d at that mean ftep, 


which they call it, of marrying a Tradefman ; it 


may ‘be told them for. their humiliation, that, 
however they think fic to aét, fometimes thofe 
tradefmen. come of better families than their 
ewn ; and pftentimes, when they. have "here 

there 
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them to their lofs, thofe very tradefmen have 
married "Ladies of fupérior fortune to them, 
and have rais’d families of their own, who in 
one generation have been fuperiour to thofe nice 
Ladies both in dignity and eftate, ard have, to 
thelr great mottification, been rank’d above them 
upon all publick occafions. © : 

Tue word Tradefinan in England does not 
found fo harfh, as it does in other countries ;_ 
grid to fay a Gentleman-tradefman is not fo much 
sonfenfe, as fome people would perfuade us to 
reckon it ; and indeed, as trade is now flou- 
rifhing in Kngland, and ericreafing, and the 
wealth of our tradefmen is already fo great; “tis 
vety probable, a few years will fhew us ftill a 
greater race of trade-bred Gentlemen, than ever 
England yer had: ee se. 2 Po 

THE very name of an Engiifh tradefman will 
gnd does already ‘obtain in the world; and as 
our foldiers by the late war gain’d the reputation 
Of being fome of the belt troops in the world, 
and our feamen are at this day, and very juftly 
too, efteem’d the bAét Sailors in the world; fa 
the Enghfh. Tradéfmen may in a few years be 
allow’d to rank with the beft gentlemen in Fw 
rope ; and 4s the Prophet Z/aiah {aid of the 
merchants of Tyre, that her traffickers were the. 
Honourable of the earth, Wai. xxiii. 8 , 

_ In the mean time, ‘tis evident their wealth - 
at this’ tithe oat-does that of the like rank of 
any nation in Earépe; and as their number is 
prodigious, fois theit commerce; fot the in- 
Jand commerce of Enghend (and 'tis of thot 
Eradefmen, or traffickers; that 1am now {peak- 

‘ : 3 | ing 
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ing in particular) is certainly the greateft of its 
kind of any in the world; nor. is it poflible 
there fhould ever be any like it, the confump, 
tion of all forts of goods, both of our own 
manufacture, and of foreign growth, being fo 
exceeding great. | o 

Ir the Enghifh nation was to be nearly en- 
quired into, and its prefent opulence and great- 
nefs duly weigh’d, it would appear, that as the 
figure it now makes in Kurepe is greater than 
it ever made before, take it either in King ed, 
ward the Third’s reign, or in Queen Elizabeth's, 
which were the two chief points of time when 
the Englifb fame was in its higheft extent 5. I fay, 
if its prefent greatnefs was to be duly weighed, 
there js no comparifon in its wealth, The.num 
ber of its people, the value of its lands, the 
greatnefs of the eftates of its private inhabi- 
tants, and (in confequence of all this) its real 
ftrength js infinitely beyond whatever it was be- 
fore; and if it were needful, J could fill yp this 
work with a very agreeable and ufeful enquiry 
into the particulars, : 


Bur I content my felf with turning it ta the 


cafe in hand, for the truth of faét is not to be 
difputed: J fay, I turn it to the cafe in hand 


thus, Whence comes it to be fo? How is it pro- 
duced? War has not done its no, nor fo much | 
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as helped or affifted to it; it is not by any mar- _ 


tial exploits; we have made no conquefts abroad, | 


added no new kingdoms to the Brétsfh empire, ; 
reduced no neighbouring nations, or extended ; 
the poffeflion of our monarchs into the proper: ; 
tics of others;, we have gain'd nothing by war 
— | an 
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and encroachment; we are Butted and Bounded 


juft where we were in Queen Eljzabeth’'s time; 
the Dutch, the Flemings, the French, are in view 
of us, juft as they were then; we have fubjected 
no new provinces or people to our govern- 
ment; and with few or no exceptions, we are 
almoft for dominion where King Edward I. 


\left us; nay, we have loft all the dominions 


which our antient Kings for fome hundreds of 


years held in France; {uch asthe rich and-pow- 


erful provinces of Normandy, ‘Poitttou,: Gaf- 
cogne, Bretaign, and Acquitain; and inftead of 
being ‘enrich’d by war and victory, on the con- 
trary we have been torn’in pieces by civil wars 


and rebellions, as well in Ireland as in Eng- 


Jand ; and that feveral times; to the ruin of our 
richeft families, and the flaughter of our Nobi- 
lity and Gentry; nay, to the deftru@tion even of 
monarchy it felf, and this many years at a time, 


as in the long bloody wars between the houfes 
_ of Lancafter and York, the many rebellions of 
the Jriff, as well in Queen Eizabeth’s time, as 


in King Charles the Firft’s time, and the fatal 
maffacre, and almoft extirpation of the Engit/b 
name in that kingdom; and at laft, the late re- 
bellion in England, in which the Monarch fell 
a facrifice to the fury of the people, and Mo- 
narchy it felf gave way to tyranny and ufurpa- 


tion, for almoft twenty years. 


Tuese things prove abundantly that the ri- 


» fing greatnefs of the Britifb nation is not ow- 


' ing to war and conquefts, to enlarging its do- 


minion by the fword, or fubje&ting the people 
of other countries to our power; but jt is all 
| = oe owing 
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owing to.trade, to the encreafe of our com- 
merce at home, and the extending it abroad. 
Ir is. owing to trade, that new difcoveries 
have been made in lands unknown, and new 
fettlements and plantations made, new colonies 
placed,.and new governments formed in the 
‘uninhabited iflands, and the uncultivated conti- 
nent of America; and thofe plantings and fet- 
tlements have. again enlarged and encreafed the 
trade, and thereby the wealth and power of the 
nation, . by whom they were difcovered and 
planted: We have not encreafed our power, or 


the number of our fubjeé&s, by fubduing the | 
. nations which poffefs'd thofe countries, and en- 
- corporating them into our own; but have en- 


tirely planted. our colonies, and peopled the 
countries with our own fubje&s, natives of this 
ifland; and, excepting the negroes, which we 
tranfport from Africa to America, as flaves to 
work in the fugar and tobacco plantations; all 
our Colonies, as well in the iflands as on the 
continent of America, are entirely peopled from 
Great Britain and Ireland, and chiefly the for- 
mer; the natives having either removed farther 
up into. the country, or by their own folly and 
treachery raifing war againft us, been deftroy’d 
and cut off. 

As trade alone bit peopled thofe: countries, 
fo trading with them has rais‘d them alfo to a 
prodigy of wealth and Opulence; and we fee 


now the ordinary planters at famatca and Bar- - 


badoes rife to immenfe eftates, riding in their 
coaches and fix, efpecially at famasca, with 
twenty or thirty negroes on foot. running. be- 
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fore them whenever they pleafe to appeat in 
publick. | ons 

As trade has thus extended our Colonies a- 
broad, fo it has (except thofe Colonies) kept 
our people at home, where they are multiplied 
to that prodigious degree, and do ftill continue 
to multiply in fuck a manner, that if it goes.on 
fo, time may come that all the lands in Eng- 
Jand will do little more than ferve for gardens 
for them, and to feed their cows; and their 
corn and cattle be fupplied from Scotland and 
Ireland. : 

Wuart is the reafon that we {ee numbers: of 


French, and of Scots, and of Germans, in all. 


the foreign nations in Europe; and efpecially 


filling up their armies and courts, and that you 


fee few or no Englifh there? 

Wuart is the reafon, that when we want to 
raife armies, or to man navies in England, we 
are obligd to prefs the feamen, and to make 
Jaws and empower the juftices of the peace, 
and magiftrates of towns, to force men to go 
for foldiers, and enter into the. fervice, or al- 
lure them by giving Bounty-money, as an en- 
couragement to men to lift themfelves? where- 
as the people of other nations, and even the 
Scots and Irtfb, travel abroad (and run into all 
the neighbour nations) to feek fervice, and to be 
admitted into their pay. | 

Whuart is it but trade? the encreafe of bufi- 
_ nefs at home, and the employment of the poor 

in che bufinefs and manufa@ures of: this king- 
dom, by which the poor get fo. good wages, and 
live fo well, that they will not lift for foldiers s 
: - and 
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and have fo good pay in the merchants fervice, 
that they will not ferve on board the fhips of 
war, unlefs they are forced to do it? 

What is the reafon, that in order to fupply 
our Colonies and Plantations with people, be- 
fides the encouragement given in thofe Colo- 
nies to all people that will come there to plant 
and to fettle, we are obliged to fend away thi- 
ther all our petty offenders, and all the crimi- 
nals that we think fit to fpare from the Gale 
lows, befides that we formerly call’d the Kid- 
napping trade, that is to fay, the arts made ufe 
of to wheedle and draw away young vagrant 
and. indigent people, and people of defperate 
fortunes, to fell themfelves, that is, bind them- 
{elves for fervants, the numbers of which are 
very great. 

Ir is poverty fills armies, mans navies, and 
peoples Colonies: In vain the drums beat for 
foldiers, and the King’s captains invite feamen to 
ferve in the armies for 5 4. aday, and in the 
royal navy for 235. per month, ina country 
where the ordinary Labourer can have 9s. a 


week for his labour, and the manufa¢turers 


carn from 12 ta 165. a week for their work; 
and while trade gives 30s. fer month wages to 
thie feamen on board merchant fhips: Men will 
always ftay or go, as the pay gives them encou- 
ragements; and this is the reafon why it has 
been fo much more difficult to raife and recruit 
armies in Eqglawd, than it has been in Scotlend 
and Ireland, France and Germany. 
‘THE fame trade that Keeps our people at 
* home, is the caufe of the well living of the 
| Cc people 
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people here; for as frugality is not the national 
virtue of England, fo the people that get much 
{pend much; and as they. work hard, fo they 


‘live well, eat and drink well, cloath warm, 


’ and lodge foft; in a word, the working ma- 


nufacturing people of A:ngland eat the fat, and 


-drink the fweet, live better, and fare better, 
than the working poor of any other nation in 
| Leurope; they make better wages of their work, 


and {pend more of the money upon their Backs 


-and Bellies, than in any other country: This 


expence of the Poor, as it caufes a prodigious 
confumption both of the provifions and of the 
manufattures of our country at home, fo two 
things are unseniah the ais es of that 
part. | 


1. Tue confumption of provifions en- 
creafes the rent and value of the lands, and 
this raifes the Gentlemens eftates, and that 
again encreafes the employment of: people, 
and confequently the numbers of them, as 

~ well thofe. who are employ’d in the husban- 

_ dry of land, breeding and feeding of cattle, vc. 
as of fervants in the Gentlemens families, who 
as their eftates encreafe in value, fo they en- 
creafe their families and equipages. 

_ 2, As the people get greater wages, fo 

- they, I mean. the fame poorer part of the 
people, clothe better, and furnifh better, 


~ .and this encreafes the confumption of the ve- 


ry manufactures they make; then that con- 

- fumption encreafes the quantity made, and this 
creates what we call Inland trade, by which 
innume- 


@ 
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innumerable families are employ’d, and the 
“inereafe of the people maintain’d; and by 

which encreafe of trade and people the pre- 

fent growing profperity of this nation is pro- 

duced." a 

‘Tue whole glory and greatnefs of England 
then being thus rais'd by trade, it muft be un- 
accountable folly and ignorance in us to leffen 
that one article in our own efteem, which is 
the only fountain from wherice we all, take us 
as @ nation, are raifed, and by which we are 
enriched and maintained. The Scripture fays, 
{peaking of the riches and glory of the city of 
Tyre, which was indeed at that time the great 
Port or Emporium of the world for, foreign 
commerce, from whence all the filks and fine 
manufactures of Perfia and India were exported 
all over the Weftern world, that her Merchants 
were Princes; and in another place, By thy 
trafick thou haft encreafed thy riches, Ezek. 
xxviii. 5. Certain it is, that our traffick has 
encreafed our riches; and ‘tis alfo certain, that 


‘ the flourifhing of our manufaCtures is the foun- 


dation of all our traffick, as well our merchan- 
dize as our inlaid trade. 

Tue Inland trade of England is a thing riot 
eafily defcribed; it would, in a word, take up 
a whole book by it felf; it is the foundation of 
all our wealth and greatnefs; it is the fupport 
of all our foreign trade, and of our manufac- 
turing, and, as I'have hitherto written, of the 
tradefmen who carry iton; I fhall. proceed with 
a brief difcourfe of the trade it felf. 
e522, 2. . I am, Ge. 
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Of the Inland. Trade of Eogland, #s 
Magnitude, and the great Advantage 


st is to the Nation in general. 


SIR, 


BRY HAVE ina few words defcrib’'d what I 
% mean by the Inland trade of England, 
, SRBC in the introduction to this work; It is 
the circulation of commerce among our felves. 


I, For the carrying on our manufaQtures of 
feveral kinds in the feveral counties where 
they are made, and the employing the feve- 
ral forts of people and trades needful for the 
{aid manufactures. 


II. For. the raifing and vending provifions 
of all kinds for the fupply of the vaft num- 
bers of people who are employ’d every where 
by the faid manufactures. 


a8 
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Ii. For the importing and bringing in from 
abroad all kinds of foreign growth and ma- 
nufactures which we want. 


IV. FoR 
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IV. For the carrying about and difperfing, 
as well our own growth and manufactures as 


the foreign imported growth and manufa&tures 


of other nations to the retailer, and by them 
to the Jaft confumer; which is the utmoft end 
of all Trade; and this in every part, to the ut- 
moft corner of the ifland of Greet Britain 
and freland. a | 


- Tris I calf Inland Trade, and thefe Circula- 
sors of goods, and Retailers of them to the laft 
confumer, are thofe whom we are to underftand 
by the word Tradefmen, in all the parts of this 
work; for, (as lobferved in the beginning) the 
plowmen and. farmers who labour at home, 
and the merchant who imports our merchandize 


from abroad, are not at all meant or included; — 


and whatever I have been faying, except where 
they have been, mentioned in particular and at 


length. | 


THIS Inland trade is in it felf at this time 
the wonder of all the world of trade,: nor is 


there any thing like it now in the world, much | 


lefs that exceeds it, or perhaps ever will be, ex- 


cept only what it felf may grow up to in the. 


ages to comes for, as I have faid on all occafi- 
ons, it is ftill growing and encteafing. 

By this prodigy of a trade all the vaft impor- 
tation from our own Colonies is circulated, and 
difperft to the remoteft corner of the Hland, 


whereby the confumption is become {© great, 


and by which thofe Cotonies are fo encreafed, 
and are become fo populous and fo wealthy as 
ba Cc3 T have 
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I have already obferved of them: This impor- 
tation confifts chiefly of Sugars and Tobacco ; 
of which the confumption in.Great Britain is 
{carcely to be conceived of, befides the con- 
_fumption of Cotton, Indico, Rice, Ginger, 
Piemento or Jamaica Pepper, Cocoa-‘or Cho- 
colate, Rum and Melafles; Train-Oil, Salt-Fith, 
Whale-Fin, all forts of Furs, abundance of va- 
Juable Drugs, Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, Deals, 
Mafts and Timber, and many other things of 
{maller value; all which, befides. the employing 
a very great number of fhips, and Ezgl(b fea- 
men, occafion again a very great exportation of 
our own manufatures of all forts, to thofe Co- 
lonies; which being Circulated again for con- 
fumption there, that circulation is to be account- 
ed a branch of. home or inland trade,: as thofe 
Colonies are on all fuch occafions efteemed as a 
branch or part of our-felves, and of the Bretzb 
Government inthe world. - 

Tuts trade to our Weft Indtes, and Ameri- 
can: Colonies, is very confiderable, as it em- 
plays fo many fhips and failors,.and fo much 
of the growth of thofe Cobonies is again ex- 
ported by us to. other parts of the world, over 
_ and above what is confumed among us at home; 
and-alfo as all thofe goods, and a great deal of 
money in fpecie, is return’d hither for and. in 
ballance of our Own manufactures and merchan- 
dizes'exported thither; on thefe accounts fome 
have infifted that more real wealth is brought 
into Great Britain every year from thofe Co- 
Jonies, than js.:brought fram the Spaxifh' Wef 
dndses tq Old Spain, notwithftanding the extent 
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of their. dominion is above twenty times as’ 
much;. and notwithftanding the vaft quantity’ 
of gold.and filver which they bring from the 
mines of Mexico, and the mountains of Pote/z... 
. WHETHER thefe people fay true or no, is not. 
my bufinefs to enquire here; tho’ if I may give 
my opinion, I -mift acknowledge that I believe. 
they:do;.but be it fo or. not, ’tis certain that it | 
is. an -infinitely; extended trade,’ and daily en. 
oreafing 3; and: much -of it, if not all, is and: 
ought to be efteemed as an Inland trade,. becaufe,. 
as above, -it is acirculation among our:felves. :: 
-Asthe manufactures of England, particularly: 
thofe ef Wool, (Cotton Wool included) and of 
S##k,.are the greateft,, and amount to the. great. 
eft value of any fingle manufacture: in Europe,: 
fo they not only employ more. people, but: 
thofe people gain the moft money, that is 
to fay, have the: beft wages -for their work, 
of any people in the world ; and yet, which is 
a:peculiar to England, the Englifo manufactures 
are,’ allowing for.their goodnefs, the cheapeft 
at market of any in the world too; even France 
itfelf, after all the pains they are at to get our 
Wool, arid-all the expence they: have been atto 
imitate our manufactures, by getting over our 
workmen, and giving them even greater wages 
than they had here, have-yet made fo little 
proficiency in it,,.and are fo far. from out-fel- 
ling usin foreign markets, that ‘they, ftill, in 
{pight of the ftri@teft prohibitions, fend hither, 
and to Holland and Germany, for Englifp Broad: . 
cloths, Druggets, Duroys, Flannels, Sayes, and|feve-. 
ral other forts of our goods, to fupply their own. 
Ce + 7 Nor 
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Nor can they cloath themfelves. to their fatisfae- 
tion with their own goods; but if any brench 
Genticrhan of quality comes over hither. from 
France, he is fure to bring no more coats: with 
him than backs, but immediately to make him 
new cloaths as foon. as he arrives, and to ¢arry 
as many new fuits home with him at his ‘return, 
as he can get leave to bring afhore when ‘he 
comes there ;. a demonftration that our manu- 
fa@ure exceeds theirs, after all their boafts of 
ir, both in goodnefs and in cheapnefs, even by: 
their own confeffion: but I am not now to en- 
ter upon the particular manafaGures, but the 
general trade in the manufacture; this particular 
- being a trade of fuch a magnitude,. it is to be 
abferved for: our purpofe, .that the — of 
it — of two parts: os 


1. THE confumption of it.at home, icing 
our own Plantations and Factories. 
3. THE exportation of. it. ta. foreign parts, 
_ exclufive .of the nee Plantations and es 
tories. 


a. is the firft of thefe ‘which is the fabje& of 
~ my prefent difcourfe, becaufe the Tradefmen. to 
whom,. and for whofe infruétion thefe letters 
are defign’d, are the people principally concern- 
ed in the making all thefe-manufactures, and 
wholly and folely concerned in difperfing and 
circulating. them for the home confumption ; 
.and this, with fome additions, as explained a- 
— I call Foland Trade. 
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- Tae home-confumption of our own goods, 
as it is very great, fo it has one partictilar cir- 


— cumftance attending it, which exceedingly en- 


creafes it as a trade, and that is, that befides 
the numbers of people which it employs in the 
raifing the materials, and making the ‘goods 
themfelves as a manufa@ture 3 I fay, befides all 
this; there are multitudes of people employ’d, 
cattle maintain’d, with waggons: and carts for - 
the {ervice on fhore, barges and boats for ¢ar- 


riage in the rivers, and fhips and barks for ¢ar- 


rying by fea, and all for the circulating thefe 
manufactures from one place to another, ‘for the 
Contumpeon of them among the people. 3 

So that in fhert, the circulation of the goods 


4s a bufinefs not equal indeed, but bearing a very 


great proportion to the Trade it: felf. 
- Tuts is owitg to another ‘particular circum 
ftance of our manufaéture, ‘ and perhaps is not 
fo remarkably the cafe of any other manufac- 
ture or country in Zarope, namely, that tho’ all 
our mtanufaétures are ufed and called for by al- 
moft all the people, and that in every part of 
the whole Brstzf) dominion; yet they are made 
and wrought in their feveral diftiné&t and re- 
ive Counties in Britain, and fotne of them 
at the remoteft diftance from one another, hard- 
Wy any two manufactures being — in one 
place. For example: 


Ine Broad Cloth and Drugpets in 7 

Gloucefter, and Worcefterfoere. | 

Tue Serges in Devon and Somerfetfbire. 

| a Narrow Cioths in York{bire and — 
ire, 
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Tue Kerfeys, Cottons, Half-Thicks, Duf- 


fields, Plains, and courfer things, in Lan- 


cafhire and Weftmoreland. 

The Shalloons in the counties of Northamp- 

_ ton, Berks, Oxford, Southampton, and Tork. 
Tre Womens-fiuffs in Norfolk. : | 

Tue Linfey-Woolfeys, Orc. at Kidderminfter. 

THe Dimmeties and Cotton-wares at sional 

_ chefter. : | 
_ ‘THE Flannels at Salishury, and i in Wales. 

THe Tammeys at Coventry, and the like... 


Ir is the fame, in fome..ref{pects, with, our 
provifions, efpecially for the fupply.of. the. city 
of London, and alfo of feveral other Parts 5 ; for 
example, 

Wuen I fpeak of provifions,- I mean fach. as 


is not’ made ufe of in the county where ‘it is 


made and produc’d; for example, . : 
Butter in firkins in Suffolk and | York{bire... 
Cheefe from Chefbire,, Wiltfoire, We arwick- 
fozre, and Gloucefter fhire. 
Herrings curd Red from Yarmouth in Nor- 
folk. 
Coals for fewel from N orthumberland and 
' ': Durham. 
Malt from, the counties of Hertford, Effex, 
Kent, Bucks, Oxford, Berks, @e. 


AND thus of many other. things which are — 


the proper produce of one part of the country 
only, but are. fram ‘thence; difpers’d for the or- 
_— ule of the people into many, or perhaps 

"into 
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into all:the other countiés of England, to the 
infinite advantage of our inland-commerce, ‘and 
employing a vat number of people ‘and cattle ; 
and confequently thofe people and cattle en- 
creafing the confumption of provifions and fo- 
rage, and the improvement of lands ; ‘fo true it 
is, and fo vifible, that trade encreafes people, 
and people encreafe'trade. 

Tuis carriage of goods in England from thofe 


places is chiefly manag’d by horfes and waggons ; 


the number of which is not to be™ ouetsd at, 
nor is there any rule or art. that | can be thought 
of; by which any juft-calculation can be made 
of if, and therefore I fhall not enter upon any 
particular of it at this time ; it is ‘{afficient to 
fay what I believe to be true, viz. that it is 
equal to thé whole trade of. fome ‘nations, and 
the rather, becaufe of the grcat’improvement 
of land, which proceeds from the employing fo 
many thoiifands of horfes, as are furnifh’d for 
this part of bufinefs. 

In other countries, and indeed i in moft ¢ coun-’ 
tries in: Europe, all their inland-trade,. fuch as it 
is, is carried on -by the convenience of naviga- 
tion, either by coaftings on the fea, or by river- 
navigation : It is true, our coatting ° trade is ex- 
ceeding: great, and-employs a prodigious num- 


-ber-of fhips, as well ‘from all the fhores of Exg- 
. land to London, as from one Port to another. 


Bur as to our river-navigation; it is not e- 
qual to it; tho’ in fome places it is very great 
too ;. but we have but a very few navigable ri- 
vers in England, compar’d with ‘thofe of other 
ee ; nor are many of thofe rivers we have 

navigable 
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navigable to any confiderable length ‘from the . 


fea ; the moft confiderable rivers in England 
for navigation arc as follow : 


- The Thames. The Oxfe. 
_ The Trent. — The Humber. 
_ The Severn, — The 477, and 
~The Wye. The Calder. 


[Thefe are navigable a confiderable way, and 

——-gecesve feveral other navigable rivers into 

them ; but except thefe there are very few 

rivers in England which are navigable much 

. above the frft town of note within theiw 
— mouth.) a 


| Mosr of our other greateft and moft naviga- 


ble rivers are navigable but a very little way in; 
as the Northern Ou/fé but to York, the Orwell 
but to Ipfwich, the Yare but to Norwich’; the 
Tyne itfelf but a very little above Newcaftk; 
not in all above twelve miles; the Zaveed not 
at all above Berwick ; the Great Avan but to 
Briftol ; the Exe but to Excefter 5 and the Dee 
but to Cheffer ; in a word, our river-nayigation 
is not to be nam‘d for carriage, ‘with the vaft 
bulk of carriage by pack-horfes and by wags 
gons; nor mut the carriage by Pedlars on theit 
backs be omitted. = | as pd 
_ Tus carriage is the medium of our inland 
trade, and, as I faid, is a branch of the trade 
itfelf: This great carriage js occafion’d by the 
fituation of our produce and manufatures; for 
example, | ¢ es 


ss chansdansedenninendaccsensbeayinstpoatonn: 


Tue Tauntonand Excefter Serges, Perpetuana’s, 
and Dueroys come chiefly by land. 

Tue Clothing, fuch as the Broad-Cloth and 
Druggets from Wilts, Gloucefter, Worcefter, 
and Shropfbsre, comes all by land-carriage 
to London, and goes down again by land- 
carriages to all parts of England. . 

Tue York{bire Clothing trade, the Manchefler 
and Coventry trades, all by land, not to 

_ London only, but to all parts of England, 
by Horfe-packs, the Mancheffer men being, 
faving their wealth, a kind of Pedlars, 

who carry their goods themfelves to the 
country fhop-keepers every where, as do 
now the Zorkfbire aad Coventry mannfa- 
turers alfa. | 


Now in all thefe manufa&ures, however re- 
mote from one another, every town in Ling- 
land ufes fomething, not only of one, or other, 
but of all the reft; every fort of goods is want- 
ed every where; and where they make one fort 
of goods, and fell them all over England, they 
at the fame time want other goods from almoft 


_ every other part ; for example, 


Norwich makes chiefly Woollen Stuffs and 
Camblets, and thefe are fold all over England s 
but then Norwich buys Broad-cloth from Wlts 
and Worcefferfhire, Serges and Sagathies from 
Deven and Somerfetfbire, Narrow Cloth from 
Torkfbire, Flannel from Wales, Coals from 
Newcaftle, and the like; and fo it is, mut atts 
mutandis, of moft of the other parts. 
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THE circulating of thefe goods, in this man- 

ner, is the life of our inland-trade, and encrea- 
fes the numbers of our people, by keeping them 
employ’d at home, and indeed.of late they ‘are 
prodigioufly multiplied; and they again encreafe 
our trade, as fhall be mentioned in its ‘place. 
_ Asthe demand for all forts: of Engiifh goods is 
thus great, and they are thus extended in every 
part of the ifland, fo the‘ tradefmen are difperft 
and {pread over every part alfo; thatiis to fay; 
in every town, gréat or little, we find fhop-keep- 
ers wholefale or retale, ‘who are concern’d in 
this circulation, and hand forward the: goods 
tothe laft-Confumer : From London the goods 
go chiefly to. the great Towns, and from thofe 
again to the {maller markets, and from thofe to 
the meanetft villages; fo that all the manufaétures 
of England, and moft of them alfo of foreign 
countries, are to be found in the meaneft vil- 
lage, and in the remoteft corner of the whole 
ifland of Britain, and-are to be bought, as it 
‘were, at every body’s door: ° : 

Tus fhews not the extent of our manufa- 
ures only, but the ufefulnefs of them, and how 
they are fo necefflary to'mankind, that our own 
people cannot be without them, and every fort 
of them, and -cafinot make: one thing ferve for 
another; but as they fell their own, fo they 
buy from others, and every body here trades 
with every body ; this it is that gives the whole 
manufadture fo univerfal a circulation, and makes 
it fo immenfely great in England : What it 
is abroad is’ not fo much to our prefent’ pur- 
pols; 

a AGAIN, 
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AGAIN, the magnitude of the city of London 
adds very confiderably to the greatriefs of the 
inland-trade ; for as'this city isthe center of our 
trade, fo all the manufa@ures are brought hither, 
and from hence circulated again to all the coun- 
try, as they are particularly called for; but that 
isnot all; the magnitude of the city influences 
the whole nation alfo in the article of provifions, 


and fomething is rais’d in every 'county in Eng- 
dand, however remote, for the fupply of Lon- 


don; nay, all the beft of every produce is brought 
hither; fo that all the people, and all the lands 
in England, {eem to be at work for, or em- 
ploy’d by, or on the account of this over-grown 
city. 

Tuis makes the trade encreafe prodigioufly, 
even as the city itfelf encreafes ; and we all 
know the city is very greatly encreafed within 
few years paft: Again, as the whole nation 
is employ’d to feed and cloath this city, fo here 
is the money, by which all the people in the 
whole nation feem to be fupported and main- 
tain’d. — | 

I have endeavour’d to make fome calculation 
of the number of fhop-keepers in this kingdom,- — 
but I find it is not to be done ; we may as well 
count the ftars; not that they are equal in num- 
ber neither, but it is as impoflible, unlefs any 
one perfon correfponded fo as to have them 
numbred ‘in every town, or parifh, throughout 
the kingdom ; I doubt not they are fome hun- 
dreds of thoufands, but there is no making an 
eftimate ; the number is in a manner infinite ; 
It is as impoflible likewife to make any guefs 

a at 
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at the bulk of their trade, and how much they 
return yearly ; nor, if we could, would it give 
any foundation for any juft calculation of the 
value of goods in general, becaufe all.our goods | 
circulate fo much, and go fo often thro’ fo ma- 
ny hands before they come to the confumer : 
This fo often pafling every fort of goods thro’ 
fo many hands, before it comes into the hands | 
of the laft confumer, is that which makes our 
trade be fo immenfely great ; for example, if 
there is made in England for our home-con- 
fumption the value of one hundred thoufand 
pounds worth of any particular goods, fay for 
example that it be fo many pieces of Serge or 
Cloth, and if this goes through ten tradefmens 
hands, before it comes. to the laft confumer, 
then there is ten hundred thoufand pounds re- 
turn’d in trade for that one hundred thoufand 
pounds worth of goods; and fo of all the forts 
of goods we trad? in. | 
AcaIn, as I {aid above, all our manufaétures 
are fo ufeful to, and depend on one another fo 
much in trade, that the fale of one neceflarily 

_ caufes the demand of the other, in all parts; 

_ for example, fuppofe.the pooreft Country-man 
wants to be cloathed, or fuppofe it be a Gen- 
tleman wants to cloath one of his fervants, 
whether a footman in a livery, or fuppofe it be 
any fervant in ordinary apparel, yet he fhall in 
fome part employ almoft every one of the ma- 
nufacturing counties of England, for making 
up one ordinary {uit of cloaths ; for example, | 


IF his Coat be of Woollen Cloth, he has : 
‘that from Lorkfbire, THE 
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Tue Lining is Shalloon from Berkjbire. 
. Tre Waftcoat is of Callamancoe from Nor- 
with. | 
Tue Breeches of a ftrong Drugget from the 
Devizes, Wiltforre. 
Tue Stockings being of Yarn from We/?more- 
land. | | | 
‘Tue Hat isa Felt from Lezcefter. 
‘Tue Gloves of Leather from Somer fet hire. 
Tue Shoes from Northampton. | 
‘Tue Buttons from Macclesfield in Chefhire ; 
or, if they are of Metal, they come from 
Birmingham, ox Warwick/fbire. 
“His Garters from Manchefter. 
His fhirt of home-made Linen of Lancafhire, 
or Scotland. : - 


Ir it-be thus of every poor man’s cloathing, 
‘or of a fervant, what muft it be of the mafter, 
and of the reft of the family? and in this par- 
ticular the cafe is the fame, let the family live 


‘where they will; fo that all thefe manufaQures 


mult be found in all the remoteft towns and 


‘counties in England, be it where you will. 


AGAIN, take the furnifhing of our houfes, it 
is the fame in proportion, and according to 
the figure and quality of the perfon ; fuppofe 
then it be a middling tradefman, that is going 
to live in fome market-town, and to open his 
fhop there; fuppofe him not to deal in the ma- 
nufacture, but in Grocery, and fuch fort of wares 
as the Country-Grocers fell. 

THIs man however muft cloath himfelf and 
his wife, and muft furnifh his houfe ; let us fee 

then 
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then to how many counties and towns, among 


our manufactures, muft he fend for his needful 
fupply ; nor is the quantity concern’d in it; let 


him furnith himfelf as frugally as he pleafes, 


yet he muft have fomething of every néceflary 
thing ; and we will fuppofe for the prefent pur- 
pofe the man liv'd in Sufex, where very few, 
if any manufactures are carried on 5 {uppofe he 
liv'd at Horfbam, which is a Market-town in or 
near the middle of the county. 

For his cloathing of himfelf, for we mutt al- 
low him to have a new fuit of cloaths, when 
he begins the world, take them to be juft as a- 
bove ; for as to the quality, or quantity, ‘tis 
much the fame; only, that inftead of buying 
the cloth from Yorkfhire, perhaps he has it a lit- 
tle finer than the poor man above, and fo his 
comes out of Wiltfhire, and his Stockings are, 
it may be, of Worfted, not of Yarn, and fo 
they come from Nottingham, not Weftmoretand: 
But this does not at all alter the cafe. | 

Come we next to his wife ;, and fhe being 
a good honeft townfman’s daughter, is not dref- 
fed over fine, yet fhe muft have fomething de- 
cent, being new married too, and efpecially as 
times go, when the Burghers wives of £Zorfbam, 


or any other town, go as fine as they do in | 


other places; allow her then to have a filk gown, 
with all the neceflaries belonging to a middling 
‘tolerable appearance, yet you fhall find all the 
nation more or lefs concern’d in cloathing this 
Country-Grocer’s wife, and furnifhing his houfe, 
-and yet nothing at all extravagant s for. ex- 
ample, | >, 

HER 
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Her Gown, aplain Eg/ifh Mantua-filk, ma- 
nufactur’d in Spzttle-fields. 

HER Petticoat the fame. | 

HER Binding, a piece of Checquer’d-ftuff, made 
at Briftol and Norwich. 

Her Under.petticoat, a piece of black Calla- 
‘manca, made at Norwich; quilted at home, 
if fhe be a good houfe-wife ; but the quilt- 
ing of Cotton from Manchefter, or Cot- 
ton-Wool from abroad. 

HER Inner-petticoats, Flannel and Swanskin, 
from Salsbury and Wales. 

Her Stockings from Tewksbury, if ordinary ; 
trom Lesceffer, if woven. 

Her Lace and Edgings, from Stony-Stratford 
the firft, and Great Marlow the latt. 

Her Muflin from foreign trade; as likewife 
her Linen, being fomething finer than the 
man’s, may perhaps be a Gus/ick- Holland. 

Her Wrapper, or Morning-gown, a piece of 
Irifo Linen, printed at London. 

Her Black Hood a thin Engiifh Luftring. 

Her Gloves Lambskin, from Berwick and 
Northumberland, or Scotland. | 


HER Ribbands, being but very few, from Co- 


ventry, or London. 
Her Riding-hood, of Engéjh Worfted-Cam- 
blet, made at Norwich, — 


' CoE next to the furniture of their houfe ; 
it ‘is fcarce credible, to how many counties of 
England, and how remote, the furniture of but 
-. amean houfe muft fend them; and how many 
Dd Bo tees people 
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people are every where employ’d about it ; nay, 
and the meaner the furniture, the more people 
and places employ’d; for example, 


Tue Hangings, fuppofe them to be ordinary 
Linfey-Woolfey, are made at Kzeddermin- 
fter, .dy’d in the country, and painted, or 
water'd at London. 

Tue Chairs, if of Cane, are made at Lon- 
don ; the ordinary Matted Chairs, perhaps 
in the place where they live. | 

Tasues, Chefts of Drawers, ¢c. made- at 
London ; as alfo Looking-glafs. 

BEDDING, Cc. the Curtains, fuppofe of Serge, 
from Taunton and Exceffer ; or of Camb- 
lets, from Norwich ; or the fame with the 
Hangings, as above. | 

THE Ticking comes from the Weft-Country, 
Somerfet and Dorfetfbire. 

Tue Feathers alfo from the fame country. 

Tue Blankets from Whstney in Oxfordfbzre. 

THE Rugs from Weftmoreland and Yorkfbzre. 

Tue Sheets, if good Linen, from Ireland. 

_ KITCHEN utenfils and Chimney-furniture, al- 
moft all the Brafs and Iron from Bérming- 
ham and Sheffield. | 

EARTHEN Ware from Stafford, Nottingham, 
and Kent. : 

Grass Ware from Sturbridge in Worceffer- 
faire, and London. 


I give this lift to explain what I faid before ; 
namely, that there is no particular place in Eng- 
sand, where all the manufactures are made, but 

_ every 
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every county or place has its peculiar fort, or 
particular manufacture, in which the people are 
wholly employ’d ; and for all the reft that is 
wanted, they fetch them from other parts. 
Bur then, as what is thus wanted by every 
particular perfon, or family, is but in {mall 
quantities, and they would not be able to fend 
for it to the country, or town, where it is to be 
bought ; there are fhop-keepers in every village, 
or at leaft in every confiderable market-town, 
where the particulars are to be bought ; and 
who find it worth their while to furnifh them- 


felves with Quantities of all the particular goods, 


be they made where and as far off as they will; 
and at thefe fhops the people, who want them, 
are eafily fupplied. 

Nor do even thefe fhop-keepers go or fend 
to all the feveral countries, where thofe goods 


are made, that is to fay, to this part for the 


Cloth, or to that for the Lznimg; to another 
for the Buttons, and to another for the Thread ; 
but they again correfpond with the wholefale- 


dealers in London, where there are particular 


fhops or warchoufes for all thefe ; and they not 
only furnifh the country fhop-keepers, but give 
them large credit, and fell them great quantities 


- Of goods, by which they again are enabled to 


truft the Taylors, who make the cloaths, or e- 


‘ven their neighbours, who wear them; and the 


ManufaQurers in the feveral counties do the 
like by thofe Wholefale dealers, who fupply the 

country fhops. — | 
THRO’ fo many hands do all the neceflary 
things pafs for the cloathing a poor plain coun- 
| Dd3 try-man, 
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try-man, tho’ he liv'd as far as Berwick upon 
Tweed; and this occafions, as I have faid, a ge- 
neral circulation of trade, both to and from 
London, from and to all the parts of England, 
fo that every manufacture is fold and remoy'd 
five or fix times, and perhaps more, before it 
comes to the laft confumer. 

THis method of trade brings another arti- 
cle in, which alfo is the great foundation of 
the encreafe of Commerce; and the prodigious 
magnitude of our Inland-trade is much owing 
' to it, and that is giving credit, by which every 
tradefman is enabled to trade for a great deal 


more than he otherwife could do. By this 


method a fhop-keeper is able to ftock his fhop, 
_or warehoufes, with two or three times as much 
goods in value, as he has ftock of his own to 
begin the world with ; and by that means is a- 
ble to truft out his goods to others, and give 
them time, and fo under one another; nay, I 
may fay, many a trade{man begins the world 
with borrow’d ftocks, or with no ftock at all, 
‘but that of Credit, and yet carries on a trade 
for feveral hundreds, nay, for feveral thoufands 
of pounds a year. 

By this means the trade in general is infi- 
nitely cncreafed; nay, the ftock of the king- 


dom in trade is doubled, or trebled,- or more; © 


and there is infinitely more bufinefs carried 
on, than the real ftock could be able to ma- 
nage, if no credit was to be given ; for cre- 
dit in this particular is a (tock, and that not an 
imaginary, but a real ftock ; for tht trade{man, 
that perhaps begins but with five hundred, or one 

; thoufand 
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thoufand pounds ftock, fhall be able to furnifh 
or ftock his fhop-with four times the fum in 
the value of goods ; and as he gives credit a- 
gain, and trufts other tradefmen under him, fo 
he launches out into a trade of a great magni- 
tude ; and yet if he is a prudent manager of 
his bufinefs, he finds himfelf able to anfwer his 
payments, and fo continually fupply himfelf 
with goods, keeping up the reputation of his 
dealings, and the credit of his fhop, tho’ his 
ftock be not a fifth, nay, fometimes not a tenth 
part, in proportion to the returns that he makes 
by the year ; fo that credit is the foundation, 
on which the trade of England is made {0 con- 
fiderable. | 

Nor is it enough to fay, that people muft 
and will have goods, and that the confump- 
tion is the fame ; it is evident, that confump- 
tion is not the fame; and in thofe nations 
where they give no credit, or not fo much as. 


‘here, the trade is {mall in ie Sl as I fhall 


fhew in its place. 


1 am, °C. 
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LETTER XxIV. 


Of Credit in Trade, and how a Tradef- 


man ought to value and improve wt: 


| How eafily loft, and bow hard it is to 
be. recoverd, 


SIR, 


AM iey|REDIT is, or ought to be the tradef- 
alc: gp, man’s Miftrefs ; but 1 muft tell him 
too, he muft not think of ever caft- 
=—3 ing her off; for if once he lofes her, 

fhe ¢ hardly ever returns; and yet fhe has one qua- 
lity, in which fhe differs from moft of the La- 
dics, which go by that name; if you court her, 

| fhe is gone ; if you manage fo wifely, as to 


make her believe you really do not want her, 

fhe follows and courts you: But by the way no 
| Tradefman can be in fo good circumftances, as 

to fay he does not want, that is, does not ftand 
}} in need of credit. 

CREDIT, next to real ftock, isthe foundation, 
the life and foul of bufinefs in a private tradef- 
man ; it is his profperity ; “tis his fupport in 
the fubftance of his whole trade; even in pube- 
lick matters ‘tis the ftrength and fund of a na- 

tion: we felt in the late’ wars the confequence 


of 


\ 


with, than would otherwife be; more goods 
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of both the extremes, viz. of wanting and of 


enjoying a compleat fund of credit. 
CreEpDIT makes war, and makes peace; raifes 
armies, fits out navies, fights battles, befieges 


‘towns; and, in a word, it is mose juftly call’d 


the finews of war, than the money itfelf; be- 
caufe it can do all thefe things without money; 
nay, it. will bring in money to be fubfervient, 
tho’ it be independent. 

Crepit makes the foldier fight without pay, 
the armies march without provifions, and it 
makes tradefmen keep open fhop without ftock ; 
the force of credit is not to be defcrib’d by 
words ; it is an impregnable fortification, either 
for a nation, or for a fingle man in bufinefs 5 
and he that has credit is invulnerable, whether 
he has money, or no: Nay, it will make mo- 
ney, and, which is yet more, it will make mo- 
ney without an intrinfick, without the materia 
medica, (as the Doétors have it;) it adds a va- 
lue, and fupports whatever value it adds, to the 
meaneft fubftance ; it makes paper pafs for mo- 


ney, and fills the Exchequer and the Banks with 


as many millions as it pleafes, upon demand. 
As I faid in my laft, it encreafes commerce, 
fo I may add, it makes trade, and makes the 


whole. kingdom trade for many millions more, 


than the national {pecies can amount to. 

Ir may be true, as fome alledge, that we can- 
not drive a trade for more goods than we have 
to trade with ; but then ’tis as truc, that it 
is by the help of credit that we can encreafe the 
quantity, and that more goods are made to trade 


are 


| 
| 
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are brought to market, than they could otherwife 
fell; and even in the laft confumption how ma- 
ny thoufands of families wear out their cloaths 
before they pay for them, and eat their dinner 
upon tick withthe Butcher? nay, how many thou- 
fands, who could not buy any cloaths, if they 
were to pay for them in ready money, yet buy 
them at a venture upon their credit, and pay 
for them, as they can? 7 
Trade is anticipated by Credit, and it grows by 
the anticipation; for men often buy cloaths before 


they pay for them, becaufe they want cloaths 


before they can {pare the money ; and thefe are 


fo many in number, that really they add a great 


ftroke to the bulk of our Inland trade: How 


many families have we in England that live up- 
on credit, even to the tune of two or three years 


rent of their,revenue, before it comes in? fo 
that they may be faid to eat the Calf in the 
Cow's belly : This encroachment they make up- 


‘on the ftock in trade ; and even this very article 


may ftate the cafe: I doubt not but at this time 
the land owes to the trade fome millions fter- 


| ling; that is to fay, the Gentlemen owe to the 
; Tradefmen fo much money, which at long run 
the rents of their lands muft pay. 


The Tradefmen having then trufted the land- 
ed men with fo much, where muft they have it 
but by giving credit alfo to one another? trufting 
their goods and money into trade, one launch- 
ing out into the hands of another, and forbear-. 
ing payment ’till che lands make it good out of 
their produce, that is to fay, out of their Rents. 


THRE 
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Tue Trade is not limited ; the produce of 
lands may and is reftrain’d ; Trade cannot exceed 
the bounds of the goods it can fell; but while 
trade can encreafe its ftock of cafh by credit, it 
can encreafe its ftock of goods for fale, and 
then it has nothing to do, but to find a market 
to fell at ; and this we have done in all parts 
of the world, ftill by the force of our ftocks be- 
ing fo encreas’d. 

Tuus Credit raifing ftock at home, that ftock 
enables -us to give credit abroad ; and thus the 
quantity of goods, which we make, and which 
is infinitely encreafed at home, enables us to 
find or force a vent abroad : This is apparent, 
our home trade having fo far encreas’d our ma- 
nufature, that England may be {aid to be able © 
almoft to clothe the whole world; and in our 
carrying on the foreign trade wholly upon the 
Englifo ftocks, giving credit to almoft all the 
nations of the world; for ’tis evident, our ftocks 
lie at this time upon credit in the warehoufes 
of the merchants in Spain and Portugal, Hol- 
land and Germany, Italy and Turky 3 nay, in 
New Spain and Brafil. 

THE exceeding quantity of goods thus rais’d 
in England cannot be fuppos’d to be the mere 
produ& of the folid wealth and ftocks of the 
Englifh people ; we do not pretend to it; the 
joining thofe ftocks to the value of goods always 
appearing in England, in the hands of the manu- 
turers, tradef{men, and merchants, and to the 
wealth which appears in fhipping, in ftock upon 
land, and in the current coin of the nation, 
would amount to fuch a prodigy of ftock, as 
not all Earope could pretend to. Bur 


t as 
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Bur all this is owing to the prodigious thing 
call’d Credit, the extent of which in the Brz- 
tifh trade is as hard to be valued, as the benefit 
of itto England is really not to be defcribed. 
Ie muft be likewife faid, to the honour of our 
Englifb tradefmen, that they underftand how to 
manage the credit they both give and take, bet- 
ter than any other tradefmen in the world; in- 
deed they have a greater opportunity to im- 
prove it, and make ufe of it, and therefore may 
be fuppofed to be more ready in making the 
beft of their credit, than any other Nations are. 

HENCE it ts that we frequently find Trade{men 
carrying on a prodigious trade with but a mid- 
dling ftock of their own, the reft being all ma- 
naged by the force of their credit; for example, 
.} have known a man in a private warehoufe in 
London trade for forty thoufand ‘pounds a year 
fterling, and carry on fuch a return for many 
years together, and not have one thoufand 
pound ftock of his own, or not more; all the 
reft has been carried on upon credit, being the 
ftocks of other men running continually thro 
his hands: And this is not practifed now and 
then, asa great rarity, but is very frequent in 
trade, and may be feen every day, as what in 
its degree runs thro’.the whole body of the 
tradefmen in England. | 

EVERY trade{man both gives and takes credit, 
and the new mode of fetting it up over their 
jhop and warehoufe doors, in capital letters, 
NO TRUST BY RETAIL, is a pre- 
fumption in trade; and tho’ it may have been 
attempted in fome trades, was never yet broughtto 
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any perfection; and moft of thofe trades, who 
were the forwardeft to fet it up, have been ob- 
liged to take it down again, or act contrary to 
it in their bufinefs; Or fee fome very good cuf- 
tomers go away from them to other fhops, who 
tho’ they have not brought money with them, 


have yet good foundations to make any tradef- 


men truft them, and who do at proper times . 
make payments punctual cnough. 

On the contrary, inftead of giving no truft 
by retail, we fee very confiderable families who 
buy nothing but on truft; even Bread, Beer, 
Butter, Cheefe, Beef and Mutton, Wine, Gro- 
cery, ¢c. being the things which even with the 
meaneft families are generally fold for ready 
money. Thus I have known a family, whofe re- 
venue has been fome thoufands a year, pay 
their Butcher, and Baker, and Grocer, and 
Cheefemonger, by a hundred pounds at a time, 
and be generally a hundred more in each of 
their debts, and yet the Tradefmen have thought 
it well worth while to truft them, and their 
pay has in the end been very honeft and good. 

Tus is what I fay brings Land fo much in 
debt to Trade, and obliges the tradefmen to take 
credit of one another; and yet they do not lofe 
by it neither, for the trade{men find it in the price, 
and they take care to make fuch families pay 
warmly for the credit, in the rate of their goods ; 
nor can it be expected it fhould be othcrwife, 
for unlefs the profit anfwered it, the tradefman 
could not afford to be fo long without his 
money. 


THis 
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Tuis credit takes its beginning in our manu- 
faftures, even at the very firft of the opera- 
tion, for the mafter manufacturer himfelf be- 
gins it; Take a country Clothier, or Bay-maker, 
or what other maker of goods you pleafe, pro- 
vided he be one that puts out the goods to 
the making; it is true that the poor fpinners 
and weavers cannot truft; the firft {pin for their 
Bread, and the laft not only weave for their 
Bread, but they have feveral workmen and 
boys under them, who are very poor, and if 
they fhould want their pay on Saturday night, 
muft want their dinner a Swnday ; and fon ie 
would be in danger of ftarving, with. their fa- 
milies, by the next Saturday. 

Bur tho’ the Clothier cannot have credit for 
{pinning and weaving, he buys his Wooll at the 
Staplers or Fellmongers, and he gets two or 
three months credit for that; he buys his oil 
arid foap of the country fhop-keeper, or has it 
fent down from his Factor at London, and he 
gets longer credit for that, and the like of all 
other things ; ; fo that a Clothier of any confi- 


derable ‘bufinefs, when he comes to die, fhall 


" appear to be four or five thoufand pounds in debt. 
~ But then look into his books, and you fhall find 
his FaCtor at Blackwel-hall, who fells his Cloths, 
or the Warehoufe-keeper who fells his Dueroys 
and ‘Druggets, or both together, have two thou- 
fand pounds worth of goods in hand left un- 
fold; and has frafted out to Drapers and Mer- 
cers, and'Merchants, to the value of -four thou- 
{and pounds : more; and look into his work- 
| poute at home, viz. his. wool-lofts, his comb- 
3 | ing-fhop,; 


—— — 
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ing-fhop, his yarn-chamber, and the like, and 
there you will find it; in wooll unfpun, and in 
yarn {pun, and in wooll at the {pinners, and in 
yatn at and in the looms at the weavers; ‘in 
Rape-oil, Gal/zpolz-oil, and perhaps foap, @e. in 
his ware-houfes, and in cloths at the fulling-mill, 
and in his rowing-fhops, finifhed and unfinifh- 
ed, four thoufand pounds worth of goods more s 
fo that tho’ this Clothier ow’d five thoufand 
pounds at his death, he has neverthelefs died in 
good circumftances, and has five thoufand pounds 
eftate clear to go among his children, all his 
debts paid and difcharged: However, ‘tis evi- 
dent, that at the very beginning of this ma- 
nufacturer’s trade, his five thoufand pounds ftock 
is made ten thoufand, by the help of his Credit, 
and he trades for three times as much in the 
year; fo that five thoufand pound ftock makes 
ten thoufand pound ftock and credit, and that 
together makes thirty thoufand pounds a year 
return’d in trade. 

WHEN you come from him to the snail 
keepet in London, there you double and treble 
upon it; to an unknown degree; for the London 
Wholefale-man fhall at his death appear to have 
credit among the country Clothiers, for ten or 
fifteen thoufand, nay, to twenty thoufand pounds, 
and yet have kept up an unfpotted credit all his 
days. 

When he is dead, and his Executors or Wi- 
dow comes to look into things, they are fright- 
ed with the very appearance of fuch a weight 
of debts, and begin to doubt. how his eftate 
will come out at the end of it: But when they 

come 
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come to caft up his books and his warehoufe, 
they find 


In debts abroad pethaps thirty thoufand 
pounds, 

IN goods in his warehdufe, twelve thoufand 
pounds; 


_ So that in a word, the man has died immenfly 
rich; that isto fay, worth between twenty and 
thirty thoufand pounds, only that having been 
a long ftandard in trade, and having a large 
ftock, he drove a very great bufinefs, perhaps 
to the tune of fixty to feventy thoufand pounds 
a year; fo that of all the thirty thoufand 
pounds owing, there may be very little of it 
deliver'd above four to fix months, and the 
debrors being many of them confiderable mer- 
chants, and good paymafters, there is no difh- 
culty in getting in money enough to clear all 
his own debts ;-and the widow and children being 
left:well, are not in fuch hafte for the reft, but 
that ic comes in time enough to make them 
eafy ; and at length it all comes in, or with but 
a little lofs. | 

As it is thus in great things, ‘tis the fame in 
proportion with {mall; fo that in all the trade 
of England, you may teckon two thirds of it 
carried on upon credit; in which reckoning I 
fuppofe I fpcak much within compafs, for in 
fome tradcs there is four parts of five carried 
on fo; and in fome more. 

ALL thefe things ferve to fhew the infinite 
value of which credit is to the tradefman, as 
well as to trade it felf; and ’tis. for this rea- 
7 3 fon 
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fon I have clofed my inftruétions with this part 


of the difcourfe: Credit is the choiceft jewel the | 


tradefman is trufted with, ‘tis better than money 
many ways; if a man has ten thoufand pounds 
in money, he may certainly trade for ten thou- 
fand pounds, and if he has no credit he cannot 
trade for a fhilling more. 

But how often have we feen men, by the meer 
ftrength of their credit, trade for ten thoufand 
pounds a year, and have not one groat of real 
ftock of their own left in the world? nay, I 
can fay it of my own knowledge, that I have 
known a tradefman trade for ten thoufand 
pounds a year, and carry it on with full credit 


to the laft gafp, then die and break both at . 


once; that is to fay, die unfufpected, and yet 
when his eftate has been caft up, appear to be 
five thoufand pounds worfe than nothing in the 


world; how he kept up his credit, and made. 


good his payments fo long, is indeed the my 
tery, and makes good whatI faid before, name- 
ly, that as none trade fo much upon credit in 
the world, fo none know fo well how to im: 
prove and manage credit to their real advan- 
tage, as the Einglz/h tradefmen do; and we have 
many examples of it, among our Bankers efpe- 
cially, of which I have not room to enter at 
this time into the difcourfe, tho’ it would afford 
‘ a great many diverting particulars. 

I have mentioned on feveral occafions in thefe 
letters, how nice and how dainty a dame this 
Eredit is, how foon fhe is affronted and difob- 
liged, and how hard to be recovered, wher 


once diftafted and fled; particularly in the ftory 
Ee of 
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come to caft up his books and his warehoufe, 
they find 


In debts abroad perhaps thirty thoufand 
pounds, — 

IN goods in his warehdufe, twelve thoufand 
pounds; 


So that in a word, the man has died immenfly 
rich; that isto fay, worth between twenty and 
thirty thoufand pounds, only that having been 
a long ftandard in trade, and having a large 
ftock, he drove a very great bufinefs, perhaps 
to the tune of fixty to feventy thoufand pounds 
a year; fo that of all the thirty thoufand 
pounds owing, there may be very little of it 
deliver’'d above four to fix months, and the 
debrors being many of them confiderable mer- 
chants, and good paymafters, there is no diff- 
culty in getting in money enough to clear all 
his own debts ;-and the widow and children being 
left well, are not in fuch hafte for the reft, but 
that it comes in time enough to make them 
eafy ; and at length it all comes in, or with but 
a little lofs, . 
As it is thus in great things, “tis the fame in 
proportion with {mall; fo that in all the trade 
of England, you may feckon two thirds of it 
carried on upon credit; in which reckoning I 
fuppofe I {pcak much within compafs, for in 
fome tradcs there is four parts of five carried 
on fo; and in fome more. 
ALL thefe things ferve to fhew the infinite 
value of which credit is to the tradefman, as 
_ well as to trade it felf; and ’tis. for this rea- 
3 , fon 
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fon I have clofed my inftruétions with this part 


of the difcourfe: Credit is the choiceft jewel the | 


trade{man is trufted with, ’tis better than money 
many ways; if a man has ten thoufand pounds 
in money, he may certainly trade for ten thou- 
fand pounds, and if he has no credit he cannot 
trade for a fhilling more. 

But how often have we feen men, by the meer 
ftrength of their credit, trade for ten thoufand 
pounds a year, and have not one groat of real 
ftock of their own left in the world? nay, I 
can fay it of my own knowledge, that I have 
known a tradefman trade for tert thoufand 
pounds a year, and catry it on with full credit 


to the laft gafp, then dite and break both at . 


once; that is to fay, die unfufpected, and yet 
when his eftate has been caft up, appear to be 
five thoufand pounds worfe than nothing in the 


world; how he kept up his credit, and made. 


good his payments fo long, is indeed the myf- 
tery, and makes good what I faid before, name- 
ly, that as none trade fo much upon credit in 
the world, fo none know fo well how to im: 
prove and manage credit to their real advan- 
tage, as the Englzfh tradefmen do; and we have 
many examples of it, among our Bankers efpe- 
cially, of which I have not room to enter at 
this time into the difcourfe, tho’ it would afford 
‘a great many diverting particulars. 

I have mentroned on feveral occafions in thefe 
Jetters, how nice and how dainty a dame this 
Credit is, how foon fhe is affronted and difob- 
liged, and how hard to be recovered, when 


once diftafted and fled; particularly in the ftory 


Ee of 
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of the tradefman who told his friends in a pub- 
lick coffee-houfe that he was broke, and fhould 
fhut up his fhop the next day: I have hinted 
how chary we ought to be of one another's 
credit, and that we fhould take care as much 
of our neighbour tradefman’s credit as we would 
of his life, or as we would of firing his houfe, 
and confequently the whole ftreet. 

Let me clofe all with a word to the tradef- 
man himfclf, that if it be fo valuable to him, 
and his friends fhould be all fo chary of in- 
juring his reputation, certainly he fhould be ve- 
ry chary of it himfelf: The tradefman that is 
not as tender of his credit as he is of his eyes, 
or of his wife and children, neither deferves cre- 
dit, or will long be mafter of it. - 

As Credit isa coy miftrefs, and will not eafily 
be courted, fo fhe is a mighty nice touchy La- 
dy, and is foon affronted ; if fhe is ill ufed fhe 
flies at once, and ’tis a very doubtful thing whe- 
ther ever you gain her favour again. 

SoME may ask me here, How comes it to 
pats, fince fhe is fo nice and touchy a Lady, 
that fo many clowns court and carry her, and 
fo many fools keep her fo long? My anfwer is, 
that thofe clowns have yet good breeding enough 
to treat her civilly; he mutt be a fool indeed 
that will give way to have his credit injur’d, 
and fit fill and be quiet; that. will not buftle 
and ufe his utmoft induftry to vindicate his 
own reputation, and preferve his credit. 

Burt the main queftion for a tradefman in 
this cafe, and which I have not {poken of yet, 
is, What is the man to do to preferve his cre- 

I | dit? 
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dit? What are the methods that a young tradef- 
man is to take, to gain a good fhare of oredit 
in his beginning, and to preferve and maintain 
it when it is gain’d? | 
Every tradefman’s credit is fuppos’d to be 
good at firft; he that begins without credit, is 
an unhappy wretch of a trade{man indeed, and 
may be faid to be broke even before he fets 
up; for what can a man do, who by any mif- 
fortune in his conduc& during his apprenticefhip, 


or by fome ill character upon him fo early, be- 


gins with a blaft upon his credit? my advice to 
fuch a young man would be, not to fet up at 
all; or if he did, to ftay for fome time, till by 
fome better behaviour, either as a journeyman, 
or as an afliftant in fome other man’s fhop or 
warehoufe, he had recover’d himfelf; or elfe to 
go and fet up in fome other place or town re- 
mote from that where he has been bred; for 
he muft have a great aflurance that can flatter 
himfelf to fet up, and believe he fhall recover 
a loft reputation. 

But take a young tradef{man as fetting up 
with the ordinary ftock, that is to fay, a nega- 
tive character, vzz. that he has done nothing 
to hurt his character, nothing to prejudice his 
behaviour, and to give people a fufpicion of 
him; what then is the firft principle on which 
to build a trade{man’s reputation? and what is 
it he is to do? | 

THE anfwer is fhort, two things raife eed ; 
in trade, and I may fay they are the only things : 
requir'd; there are fome neceffary addenda, but ¢ 
thefe are the fundamentals. 

Ec2 - | 4. IN- 
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1. INDUSTRY. 
2, HONESTY. 


.I have dwelt upon the firfts the laft I have 
but a few words to fay to, but they will be 
very fignificant; indeed that head requires’ no 
comment, no explanations or enlargements ; 
nothing can fupport Credst, be it publick or 
private, but Honefty ; a punctual dealing, a ge- 
neral probity in every tranfaction; he that once 
breaks thro’ his honefty, violates his credit; once 
denominate a man 4 knave; and you need not 
forbid any man to truft him. 

_ Even in the publick it appears to be the 
fame thing; let any man vicw the publick cre- 
dit in its prefent flourifhing circumftances, and 
compare it with the latter end of the years of 
King Charles II. after the Exchequer had been 
fhut up, parliamentary appropriations mifapplied, 
and, ina word, the publick faith broken; who 
- would lend? feven or eight per cent. was given 
for, anticipations in King William's time, tho’ 
no new fraud had becn offcred, only becaufe 
the old debts were unpaid; ‘and how hard was 
it tO get any one to lend moncy at all? 

But, after by along feries of juft and punc- 
tual dealing, the Parliament making good all 
the deficient funds, and paying even thofe debts 
for which no provifion was made, and the like, 
how is the credit reftor’d, the publick faith 
made facred again, and now money flows into 
the Exchegyer without calling for, and that at 
3 or 4 per cent. intcreft, even from forcign 

: ‘. countries, 
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countries, as well as from our own people? 
They that have credit can never want mo- 
ney’; and this credit is to be rais'd by no other 
method, whether by private trade{men, or pub- 
lick bodies of men, by nations and governments, 
but by a general probity and an honeft-punaual 
dealing. 

Tue reafon of this cafe is as plain as the af- 
fertion; the caufe is in it felf; no man lends 
his money but with an expectation of receiving 
it again with the intereft: If the borrower pays 
it punctually without hefitations and defalcati- 
ons, without difficulties, and above all, without 
compulfion, what is the confequence? he is 
call’d an honeft man, he has the reputation of a 
punctual fair dealer: And what then? Why 
then he may borrow again whenever he will, 


_he may take up money and goods, or any thing, 


upon his bare word, or note; when another 
man muft give bond{men, or mainprize, that 
is, a pawn or pledge for fecurity, and hardly 
be trufted fo neither. This ts credit. 

It is not the quality of the perfon would 
give credit to his dealing; not ‘Kings, Princes, 
Emperors, “tis all one; nay, a private fhop- 
keeper fhall borrow money much eafier than a 
Prince, if the credit of the tradefman has the 
reputation of being an honeft man: Not the 
crown it felf can give credit to the head that 
wears it, if once he that wears it comes but to 
mortgage his honour in the matter of payment 

of money. 

Wuo would have lent King Charles Il. fifty 
pounds on the credit of his word or bond, af- 
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ter the fhutting up the Exchequer ? The royal 
word was madg¢ a jeft of, and the character of 
the King was eftcem’d a fluttering trifle, which 
no man would venture upon, much lefs ven- 
turc his money upon. 

In King William’s time the cafe was much 
the fame at firft; tho’ the King had not broken 
his credit then with any man, yet how did they 
break their faith with the whole world, by the 
deficiency of the funds, the giving high and 
ruinous intereft to men almoft as greedy as 
vulturs, the caufing the government to pay 
great and extravagant rates for what they boughr, 
and great premio’s for what they borrowed, 
thefe were the injuries to the publick for want 
of credit; nor was it in the power of the whole 
nation to remedy its on the contrary, they 
made it ftill grow -worfe and worfe, till, as a- 
bove, the Parliament recover’d it. And how 
was it done? Not but by the fame method a pri- 
vate perfon muft do the fame, viz. by doing 
juftly, and fairly, and honeftly by every body. 

Tus credit began to revive, and to enlarge 
it fclf again; and ufury, which had as it were 
caten up mankind in bufinefs, declin’d, and fo 
things came to their right way again. 

THE cafe is the fame with a tradef{man, if he 
fhuffles in payment, bargains at one time, and 
pays at another, breaks his word and his ho- 
nour in the road of his bufinefs, he is gone; 
no man will take his bills, no man will truft 
him. : 

Tue conclufion is open and clear, the tradef- 
man cannot be too careful of his credit, he 

cannot 
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cannot buy it too dear, or be too careful to 
preferve it: it is in vain to maintain it by falfe 
and loofe doing bufinefs; by breaking faith, re- 
fufing to perform agreements, and ‘fuch fhuf- 
fling things as thofe; the greateft Monarch in Za- 
rope could not fo preferve his credit. 

NortHine but probity will fupport credit ; 
juft and fair, and honourable dealings give cre- 
dit, and nothing but the fame juft and fair and 
honourable dealings will preferve it. 


IT am, &c. 
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LETTER. XXV. 


Of the Tradefman’s punitual paying bis 
Bills and Promiffory Notes under bis 
Hand, and the Credit he gams by x. 


“SIR, 


mere) © I faid that credit is maintain’d by juft 
f@f a Wel] and honourable dealing, fo that juft 
1] dealing depends very much upon the 
__INeTE tradefman’s pundual payment of mo- 
ney in all the feveral demands that are upon 


him. The ordinary demands of moncy upon | 


a tradef{man are, 


4 
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I. a of money fae eoods bought at 
time. 


II. Britis drawn upon him; which, generally 
{peaking, are from the country, that is to 
fay, from fome places remote from where 
he lives. Or, 


Ill. Promissory Nores under his hand, 

~ which are pafsd oftentimes upon buying 
goods: bought alfo at time, as in the firft. 
head, -_ 


IV. Bonps bearing intereft, given chiefly for 
moncy borrowed at running intereft. 


1. PRomisEs of money for goods bought at 
time. This indeed is the. loofeft article in a 
tradefman’s payments; and jt js true that a 
trade{man’s credit is maintain’d upon the eafieft 
_ terms in this cafe of any other that belongs. 
to trade; for in this cafe not one man in twen- 
ty keeps to his time; and fo eafy are tradcf- 
men to one another, that in general it is not 
miuch expeéed, but he that pays tolerably well, 
and without dunuing, is.a good man, and. in 
credit; fhall be trufted any. where, and Keeps. 
up a charaéter in his bufinefs; fometimes he 
pays fooner, fometimes later, and is accopnted 
fo good a ‘cguftomer, that tho’ he owcs a great 
deal, yet he fhall be trufted any where, and is 
‘as lofty and touchy if his credit be call’d in 
qucflign, as if he pai al] teady Pious): 

AND 
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ANp indeed thefe men fhall often buy: their 


» goods as cheap upon the credit of their ordi- 


nary pay, as another man fhall that brings his 
money in his hand; and it is reafonable it fhould 
be fo, for the ready-money man comes and buys 


-a parcel here, and a parcel there, and comes | 


but feldom, but the Other comes every day, 
that is to fay, as often as he wants goods, buys 
confiderably, perhaps deals for two or three 
thoufand pounds a year with you, and the ltke, 


and pays currently too. Sucha cuftomer ought . 


indeed to be fold as cheap to, as the other 
chance cuftomer for his ready money. In this! 
manner of trade, I fay, credit is maintain’d up- 
on the eafieft terms of any other, and yet here 
the tradefman muft have a great care to keep it 
up too; for tho’ it be the cafieft article to keep 
up credit in, yet even in this article the Tradef- 
man may lofe his credit, and then he is un- 
done at once; and this is by growing (what in 
the language of Trade is call’d) /ong-winded, 
putting ‘off and putting off continually, till he 
will bear dunning; then his credit falls, his 
dealer that trufted him perhaps a thoufand pound 
thick before, that eftcemed him as good as rea- 
dy money, now grows fick of him, declines 
him, cares not whether he deals with him or 
no, and at laft refufcs to truft him any longers 
Then his credit is quite funk and gone, and in. 
a little after that his trade is ruin’d and the 
Tradefman too; for he muft be the D---- of a 
trade{man that can open his fhop after he has’ 
outliv’d his credit ; let him look which way he 
will all is loft, no body cares to deal with him; 
| and 
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and which is ftill worfe, no body will truft 
him. 

_ 2. Brits drawn upon him from the country ; 
that is to fay, from fome places remote from 
where he now dwells; it is but a little while 
ago fince thofe bills were the loofeft things in 
trade, for as they could not be protefted, fo 
they would not (in all their heats) always fue for 
them, but rather rcturn them to the perfon 
from whom they receiv’d them. 

In the mean time, let the occafion be what 
it will, the tradefman ought on all occafions to 
pay thefe notes without a publick recalling and 
returning them, and without hefitation of any 
kind whatfoever. He that lets his bills lie long 
unpaid, muft not expect to keep his credit much 
after them. 

Besipes, the late law for noting and proteft- 
ing Inland bills alters the cafe very much; Bills 
now accepted are protefted in form, and if not 
punctually paid are either return’d immediately, 
or the perfon on whom thcy are drawn is liable 
to be fued at law; either of which is at beft a 
blow to the credit of the acceptor. 

A tradefman may, without hurt to his repu- 
tation, refufe to accept a bill, for then, when 
the notary comes he gives his reafons, v/s. 
that he refufes to accept the bill for want of 
advice, or for want of effects in his hands for 
account of the drawer, or that he has not given 
orders to draw upon him; in all which cafes 
the non-acceptance touches the credit of the 
drawer; for in trade it is always efteemed a dil- 
honourable thing to draw upon any man that 

has 
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has not effeéts in his hands to anfwer the bill; 
or to draw without order, or to draw and not 
give advice of it; becaufe it looks like a for- 
wardnefs to take the remitter’s money without 
giving him a fufficient demand for it,’ where he 
expects and ought to have it. 

A tradefman comes to me in London, and 
defires me to give him a bill payable at Brz/fol, 
for he is going to the Fair there, and being to 
buy goods there, he wants money at Brz/fo/ to 
pay for them; if I give him a bill, he pays 
me down the money upon receipt of it, de- 
pending upon my credit for the acceptance of 
the bill. If I draw this bill where I have no 
reafon to draw it, where I have no demand, or 
no effed&s to anfwer it, or if I give my corre- 
{pondent no advice of it, I abufe the remitter, 
that is, the man whofe money I take, and this 
reflects upon my credit that am the drawer, 
and the next time this tradef{man wants money 
at Briftol fair, he will not come to mes no, 
{ays he, his laft bills were not accepted: Or if 
he does come to me, then he demands that he 
fhould not pay his money till he has advice 
that my bills are accepted. 

BuT on the other hand, if bills are right 
drawn, and advice duly given, and the perfon 
has effets in his hands, ahea if he refufes the 
bill, he fays to the notary he docs not accept 
the bill, but gives no reafon for it, only that 
he fays abfolutely, I will not accept it, you 
may take that for an anfwer; or he adds, I re- 
fufe to accept it for reafons beft known to my 
felf; this. is fometimes done, but this docs not 

leave 
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Jeave the perfon’s credit who refufes, fo clear.as 
the other, tho’ perhaps it may not fo directly 
reflec upon him; but it leaves the cafe a little 
dubious and uncertain, and men will be apt to 
‘write back to the perfon who fent the bill to 
enquire what the drawer fays to it, and what 
account he gives, or what character he has up- 
on his tongue for the perfon drawn upon. 

As the pun@ual paying bills when accepted, 
is a main article in the credit of the Acceptor, 
fo a trade(man fhould be very cautious in per- 
mitting men to draw upon him where he has 
not effects, or do¢s not give order; for tha’, as 
I faid, it ought not to affect his reputation not 
to accept a bill where it ought not to be drawn, 
yet a tradef{man that is nice of his own cha- 
racter does not love to be always or often re- 
fufing to accept bills, or to have bills drawn up- 
on him where he has no reafon to accept them, 
and therefore he will be very pofitive in for- 
bidding fuch drawing; and if notwithftanding 
that, the importunities of the country tradef{- 
man obliges him to draw, the perfon drawn 
upon will give {mart and rough anfwers to fuch 
bills; as particularly, I refufe to accept this bill 
becaufe I have no effects of the drawers to an- 
{wer it: Or thus, I refufe to accept this bill, 
becaufe I not only gave no orders to draw, but 


gave pofitive orders not to draw: Or.thus, I 


neither will accept this bill, nor any other this 


man {hall draw, and the like. - This thoroughly: 


clears the credit of the accEDIOR and reflects 
grofly on the drawer. 


AND | 
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AND yet, I fay, even in this cafe, a tradef- 
man does not care to be drawn upon, and be 
oblig’d to fee bills prefented for acceptance, 
and for payment, where he has given orders 
not to draw, and where he has no effects to an- 
{wer.. 

Ir is the great error of our country manu- 
facturers, in many, if not in moft parts of Exg-. 
land at this time; that as foon as they can fi- 
nifh their goods they hurry them up to Lon- 
don to their Fa&tor, and as foon as the goods 
are gone, immediately follow them with their 
bills for the money, without waiting to hear 
whether the goods are come to a market, are 
fold, or in demand, and whether they are like- 
ly to fell quickly or not; thus they load the 
fattor’s warchoufe with their goods before they 
are wanted, and load the faCtor with their bills 
before itis poflible that he can have gotten 
cafh in his hand to pay them. | | 

Tuis is, firft, a dire€t borrowing money of 
their factor; and it is borrowing, as it were, 
whether the faétor will lend or no, and fome- 
times whether he canor no. The factor, if he 
be a man of.money, and anfwers their bills, 
fails not to make them pay for advancing; or 
fells the goods to lofs to anfwer the bills; 
which is making them pay dear for the loan; 
or refufes their bills, and fo baulks both their 
bufinefs and their credit. | 

But if the factor, willing to oblige his em-. 
ployers, and knowing he fhall otherwife lofe 
their commiflion, accepts the bills on the cre- 
dit of the-goods, and then not being wae 

| : ell 
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{ell the goods in time, is alfo made unable to 
pay the bills when due; this reflects upon his 
credit, tho’ the fault is indeed in the drawer 
whofe effects are not come in; and this: has 
ruin’d many an honeft factor. | 

Firff, Ir has hurt him by drawing large fums 
out of his cafh, for the fupply of the needy 
manufacturer, who is his employer, and has 
thereby made him unable to pay his other bills 
currently, even of fuch mens drafts who had 
perhaps good reafon to draw. 

Secondly, Ir keeps the factor always bare of 
money, and wounds his reputation, fo that he 
pays thofe very bills with difcredit, which in 
juftice to himfelf he ought not to pay at all, 
and the borrower has the money at the expence 
of the credit of the lender; whereas indeed the 
reproach ought to be to him that borrows, not 
to him that lends; to him that draws where 
there are no effects to warrant his draft, not 
to him that pays where he does not owe. 

Bur the damage lies on the circumftance of 
accepting the bill, for the factor lends his em- 
ployer the money the hour he accepts the bill, 
and the blow to his credit is for not paying 
when accepted; when the bill is accepted, the 
acceptor is debtor to the perfon to whom the 
bill is payable, or in his right to every endorfer; 
for a Bill of Exchange is in this cafe differing 
from a bond, vez. that the right of action is 
transferrable by endorfement, and every en- 
dorfer has a right to fue the acceptor in his own 
name, and can transfer that right to another; 
whereas in a bond, tho’ it be given to 7 by 

aflign- 
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affignment, I muft fue in the name of the firft. 
perfon to whom the bond is payable, and he 
may at any time difcharge the bond, notwith- 
{tanding my aflignment. 

TRADESMEN then, e/pecially fuch as are fac- 


tors, are unaccountably to blame to accept bills 
for their employers before their goods are fold, 
and the money receiv’d, or within reach: If 


the employers cannot wait, the reproach fhould 
lie on them, not on the factor; and indeed the 
manufa@urers all over England are greatly 
wrong in that part of their bufinefs; for, not 
confidering the difference between a time of 
demand and a time of glut, a quick or a dead 
market, they go on in the fame courfe of mak- | 
ing, and without flackning their hands as to 
quantity, crowd up their goods, as if it was e- 
nough to them that the factor had them, and 
that they were, to be reckoned as fold when 
they were in his hands; but would the faétor 
truly rceprefent to them the ftate of the mar- 
ket; that there are great quantities of goods in - 
hand unfold, and no prefent demand, defiring 
them to flack their hands a little in making ; 
and at the fame time back their directions in a 


plain and pofitive way, tho’ with refpect too, 


by tclling them they could accept no more 
bills till the goods were fold: This would > 


bring the trade into a better regulation, and the 


midkers would ftop their hands when the mar- 


ket ftop’d; and“when the merchant ceas’d to 


buy, the manufacturers would ceafe to make, 
and confequently would not crowd cr clog the 
market with goods, or wrong their factors “with 
bills. | Bur 
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Bur this would require a large difcourfe, 
and the manufaQturers objections fhould be an- 
{wered, viz. That they cannot ftop, that they 
have their particular fets of workmen and {pin- 
ners, whom they are’obliged to keep employed, 
or if they fhould difmifs them they could not 
have them again when a demand. for goods 
came, and the markets reviv'd, and that. befides 
the poor would ftarve. 

THESE objections are eafy to be anfwered, 
tho’ that is not my, prefent bufinefs; but thus 
far it is to my purpofe, it is the faétor’s bufinefs 
to k¢ep himfelf within compafs; if the goods 
cannot be fold, the maker muft ftay till they 
can; if the poor muf be employ’d, the manu- 

. facturer is right to keep them at work if he can; 
but if he cannot without opprefling the factor, 
then he makes the factor employ them, not 
himfelf; and I do not {ee the factor has any ob- 
ligation upon him to confider.the {pinners and 
weavers, efpecially not at the expence of his 
own credit, and his family’s fafety. 

Upon the whole, all tradefmen that trade: 
thus, whether by commiflion from the countrys 
or upon their own accounts, fhould make it 
the ftanding order of their bufinefs not to fuffer 
themfelves to be over-drawn. by their employ- 
ers, foasto ftraiten themfelves in their cafh, and | 
make them unable to pay their bills when ac- | 
cepted. | 

Ir is alfo to be obferved, that when a tradef- | 

man once comes to fuffer himfelf to be thus 
over-drawn, and finks his credit in kindnefs to 
his employcr, he buys his employment fo dear 
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as all his employer can do for him can never 
repay the price. 

_ ANnp even while he is thus ferving his em- 
ployer he more and more Wounds himfelf; for 
{uppofe he does (with difficulty) raife money, 
and after fome dunning does pay the bills, yet 
he lofes in the very doing it, for he never pays 


them with credit, but fuffers in reputation by ~ 


every day’s delay. In a word, 4 tradefman 
that buys upon credit, that is to fay, in a courfe 
of credit, fuch as I have defcrib’d before, may 
let the: merchant or thé warchoufekeeper call 
two or three times, and may put him off with- 
out much damage to his credit; and if he 
makes them ftay one time, he makes it up a- 
gain another, and recovers in one good pay- 
ment, what he loft in two or three bad ones. 
Bur in Bills of Exchange, or Promiffory 
Notes, ’tis quite another thing; and he that va- 
Jues his reputation in trade fhoild never let a 
bill come twice for payment, or a note under 
his hand ftay a day after it is due, that is to fay, 
after the three days of grace, as it is call’d s 
Thofe three days indeed are granted to all bills 
of exchange, not by law, but by the cuftom of 


trade; ‘tis hard to tell how this cuftom prevail’d, 


or when it began, but it is one of thofe many 
inftances which may be given, where cuftom 
of trade is equal to an eftablifh’d law; and it 
is fo much a law now init felf, that no bill is 
protefted now till thofe three days arc expir’d ; 

nor is a bill of exchange efteem’d due till the 
third day; no nian offers to demand it, nor 


will any Goldfmith, or even the Bank it felf, 
|  *#F¢E pay. 
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pay a foreign bill fooner. But. that by the 
Wa ere, 

ie of Exchange. being thus. facred j in trade, 
fod inland bills being, (by the late law. for, pro- 
tefting, them, and giving interefts and damage 
upon them) made as near as can be, equally {a- 
ered, nothing can. be of more moment to a 
tradefman, than to. pay them always punétually 
and honourably. 

Ler no Critic cavil at the word honour ably, 
as it relates to Trade ; punctual payment is the 
honour of trade, and there is a word always 
ufed among merchants which juftifies my ufing 
it in this place 5 and that is, when a-merchant 
draws a bill from abroad upon his friend .at 
Londen, his correfpondent i in Londom anlwering 
his letter, and approving his drawing upon. him, 
adds, that he fhall be fure to Honour his bill 
when it appears; that is to fay, to accept it. 

_ Likewise when the drawer gives advice of 
his having drawn ‘fuch a bill upon him, he 
gives an account of the fum drawn,: the name 
of .the perfon it is payable to, the time it is 
drawn at, that zs, the time given for payment, 
and he adds thus, I doubt not your giving my 
bill due honours that is, of ei tae it, and 
. paying it when it is due. 
_.. Turis term is alfo ufed in another eal} in fo- 
reign trade only,. vz. A merchant abroad (fay 
it be at Lisbon, or at Bourdeaux) draws a bill 
of 300%. fterling upon his correfpondent at 
London: The correfpondent happens to be dead, 
or is broke, or by. fome other accident the bill 
is not accepted; another merchant on the Ex- 
2 change 
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whurge hearing of it, and knowing, and perhaps 
corre{ponding with the merchant abroad who 


.drew the bill, and loth his credit fhould fuffer 
by che bill going back protefted; accepts it, 


arid pays it for him. This is call’d. accepting. it 
for tht honour of the diawer; and he writes fo 
upon the bill when he accepts it, which enticles — 
him to re-draw ‘the fame fom with iatereft up- 
on the drawer in sit or Bourdeaux, as a- 
bove: 

. Fats is indeed a cafe peculiat to foreign com- 
merce, and is not often practifed in home-trade, 
and among fhep-keepers, tho’ fometimes I have 
known it praétifed here toa: but I name it on 


two accounts ; firft, to legitimate the word 4o- 
pourable, which:I had tfed, and which has its 


duc propriety in-matters of trade, tho’ notin the 
fame acceptation as it generally receives in com- 
mon affairs; and fecondly, to let the Tradefman 


fee how deeply the Honour, that is, the: credit 
of trade is concerned in the punctual payment 


of Bills of Exchange ;' and the like of Promif- 
fory Notes, for in point of credit there is no 

differetice, tho’ in matter of form there is. . 
ANbD how I have mentioned the form of a 
Bill, and the difference there is between a Bull 
of Exchange and a Promiffory Note, I think 
the tradefman will not take ic ill that I give a 
little-dire€tion about the form of both: a Tradef- | 
man in London may perhaps think himfclf ill 
ufed, in being difated to in fuch a cafe, and 
think it is to fuppofe he cannot read, and that he 
fhould be fent to {chool again to learn his horn- 
BOOK § but all inftru@ion is to the ignorant; 
Ff2 they 
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‘they that ‘know: it may pafs it over, it is not 


| 


written for them; and they that are ignorant | 


will not: be angry if they find here what may 
inform them, without putting them to the mor- 
‘tification of expofing their ignorance by doing 
a thing wrong, which they may fo eafily fee 
how to do right. - Ny . 
THERE are a great many variations in the 
drawing bills from foreign countries, according 
as the cuftoms and ufages of merchants-dired, 
-and according as the coins and rates of ‘ex- 
change differ, and according as the fame terms 


are differently underftood in feveral places; as — 


the word Ufance and two Ufance, which is a 
term for the number of days given for pay- 
‘ment, -after the date of the Bill; and tho’ this 
is a thing particularly relating to merchants, 
and to foreign commerce, yet as the nature of 
Bills of Exchange is pretty general, and that 
fometimes an inland. tradefman,: efpecially in 
fea-port towns, may be obliged to take foreign 
-accepted Bills in payment for their goods; or if 
they. have money to fpare (as fometimes it is 
an inland. tradef{man’s good luck to have) may 
be asked to difcount fuch Bills; I fay, on this 
account, and that they may know.the value of 
a foreign Bill when they {ee it, -and how: far it 
- has to run, before it-is:to be demanded, I think 
it not foreignito the cafe-before. me). to give 
them the following: account, i) 29 -A« 3 

1. As to the times of payment.‘in ‘foreign 
Bills of Exchange, and the terms of art ordi- 
narily ufed by merchants in- drawing, and ex- 
prefs'd in the faid bills; the times of payment 
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are, as above, cither (1.). At fight 3 Which is, to 
be -underftood, not the day it is. prefented, but | 
three days (call’d days of grace) after the bill is _ 
accepted::(2.) Ufance: (3:) Two Ufance.- ‘There 
are alfo ufages of. towns and places during great 
fairs held in thofe:places; as a bill drawn.on.a 
merchant at Madrid during the great fair there, 
and accepted in the fair, is payable-at. four 
months;: at Lyons the like is three months, and 
at Frankfort au main is fix. months. But to 
{peak of the words Ufance, and Two Ufance 
only, which are the terms generally us'd now, 
in drawing Bills in foreign trade, they: are une. 


dexffood as follows: | oe: tae 


; sauce Been London and all the towns 


‘in the States General’s Dominions, and al- 
fo in the provinces now call'd the /4u- 
trian Netherlands, is one month: And 
Two Ufance ‘is two ‘months ; reckoning 
-not from the acceptance of the bill, buc 
from the date of it. 

Usance between London and Hamburgh, is 

-- two months, Vensce is three months; and 
Double Ufance, or Two Ufance, is double 
that tinie. | 


4 Usance payable at Florence or Leghorn, is 


.two months; but from thence payable at 
London, Ufance is three months. 
~Usance from London to Roan or Paris, is 
- one month ;*~but they generally draw at a 
certain number of days, ufually twenty 
one days fight. 
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Usance from London to Seville, is twa 
months; as likewife between Landon and 
Lisbon, and Oporto, to or from. 

Usance from Genoa to Rome is payable at 
Rome ten days after fight. 

UsaNncE between Antwerp and Genoe, Na- 
ples or Mefft ina, is two months, whether to 
or from. — 

-Usance from Antwerp or Amfterdam, pay- 
able at Vensce, is two — payable in 
Bank. 


THERE are abundance of niceties in the ac- 
cepting and paying of Bills of Exchange, -efpe- 
cially foreign Bills, which I think needlefs to 
enter upon here; but this I think I fhould 1 not 
omit, namely, — 

THatT if aman pays a Bill of Exchange be- 
fore it is due, tho’ he had accepted: it, If the 
man to whom it was payable proves a bank- 
rupt after he has. réccived the money, and ‘yet 
before the Bill becomes due, the perfon who 
voluntarily paid the money before it was due, 
fhall be liable to pay. it again to the remitter; 
for as the remitter deliver'd his money to the 
drawer, in order to have it paid again to fuch 
perfon as he fhould order, it is, and ought to 
be'in his power to divert the payment by. alter- 
ing the Bill, and make it payable to any other 
perfon whom he thinks fit, during all the sime 
between the acceptance a and iia ee OY ‘Pay: 
ment. : 

So a ciyial 
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Tus has been controverted, I know, in fome 
eafes, but I have always found that by the moft 


experienced merchants, - and efpecially iniplaces 
_of the greateft bufinefs, abroad, it was always 
given in favour of the remitter; vzz. that the right | 


of guiding the payment is in him, all the time 
the bill is sunning; and no bill can or -ought 
to be paid before it isdue, without the declared 
affent of the remitter, fignify’d under a hand, 

and attefted by a publick notary. 


TuHere are, I fay, abundance of niceties in 


the matter of foreign exchanges, and in the 
manner of drawing, accepting and protefting 


Bills; as alfo in the calculating the valye of 


the coins they are payable in, and payable for, 
reducing them into a proportioned value to one 
another, which if I fhould enter into an en- 
quiry about here, it would be needful to de- 
feribe all the feveral coins, as well real as ima- 
ginary, that are ufually mentioned in ex- 
changes, which would be too long for this 
work; and as I am now {peaking with, and 
have confin’d my difcourfe in this work to the 
Inland tradefimen of England, | think. it would 
be as unprofitable to them to meddle with this, 


as it would-be difficult to them to underftand it, 


-J- return therefore to the fubje& in hand, as 
well ‘as to the people to whom I have all along 
dire&ed my: difcourfe. 

Fro’ the Inland tradefmen. do not, and need 
not:acquaint themfelves with the manner of 


‘foreign Exchanges, yet there is a great deal of 


bufinefS done by exchange among our {elves, 
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and at home, and in which our inland trade 
is cHiefly concern’d; and as this is the reafon 
why I {peak fo much, and repeat it fo often 
fo the tradefman for whofe inftru@ion I am 
writing, that he fhould maintain the credit of 
his bills, fo it may not be amifs to give the 
tradefman fome directions concerning fuch Bills, 


1. Avery great part of the bills drawn out 
of the feveral counties in England upon the 
tradefmen in London, {uch as faétors and ware- 
honfe- -keepers, are made payable to the General 
Receivers of the feveral taxes and duties, Cuf- 
toms and excifes which are levied in the coun- 
try in, fpecie, and the moncy is remitted by thof¢ 
colleétors and receivers gn account of : thofe 
duties; This generally appears by the bills or 
the endorfements, which often mention it in 
thefe words, for his Maje/ty’s ufe; In this cafe 
a default of payment of any of thefe bills, afr 
ter being accepted, expofes the trade{man to the 
terror as well as the terrible operation of an 
Extent; which would, at leaf? might be to his 
utter ruin and undoing; not only his credit is 
blafted, but his whole Fortune and figure is de- 


molifhed at once, for an Extent tears. all to 
pices. ame | ay ee i: 
- 2. He is to confider, that j in other bills ehixe 
there is not the immediate hazard. ef an Ex- 
tent, yet the bills them{clve¢s pafs. frequently 
ftom one hand to another by endorfement, and 
if the “biLL comes ‘to be protefted, afterwards 
and 
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and returned, it goes back again thro’ all thefe 
hands with this mark of the Tradefman's dif- ° 
grace upon it, namely, that it has been accept- 
ed, but that the man who accepted itis not . 
able to pay it, than which —_— can expofe 
the Tradefman more. 


3. He is to confider that the grand charac- 
teriftick of a Tradefman,. and by which his cre- 
dit is rated, is this of paying his Bills wef or 
sll. If any man goes to the neighbours or deal- 
grs of a tradefman to enquire of his credit, or 


his fame in bufinefs, which is often done upon 


‘almoft every extraordinary occafion, the firft 
queftion is, How does: he pay: his Bills? As 
when we go to a matter or miftrefs to enquire - 
the charater of a maid-fervant, one of the firft 
queftions generally is of her probity, Js fbe ho- 
weft? {fo here, if you would be able to judge of 
the man, your firft queftion is; What for a 
paymafter is he? How does he pay his bills? 
Strongly intimating, and indeed very reafon- 
ably, that if he has any.credit,. or any regard 
to his credit, he will be fure to pay his bills 
well; and if he does not pay his bills well, he 
cannot be found at bottom, becaufe he would. 
never fuffer a flur there, if it were poflible for 
him to avoid it. -On the other hand, if a 
tradefman. pays his bills pun@ually, let what- 
ever other flur be upon his reputation, his cre- 
dit.-will hold :good. I knew a. man.in the 
city who upon all occafions of | bufinefs oe 
eels notes, ar notes. undgr | his eer - 
4 ¥ u 
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fuch or fich time, and it was for an immenf 

- fam of moncy that he gave out fuch notess 
fo that they became frequent in trade, and at 
Jength people began to carry them about. te 
difcount, which leffened the Gentleman fo 
much, (tho he was really a man of fubftance) 
that his bills went at laft at 20 per cent. dif- 
count, or more; and yet this man maintain’d 
his credit by this, that tho’ he would: always 
take as much time as he could get in thefe 
notes, yet when they came due they were ab 
ways pundually paid to a day; no man came 
twice for his money. 

THIs was a, trying cafe, for tho’ upon the 
-gaultitude of his notes that were out, and by 
* geafon .of. the large difcount given upoa them, 
Ais credix as firft fuffered exceedingly, and men 
began tq talk vexy dubioufly of him, yet up- 
-@n the pundual difcharge of them when. due, 
‘Ic began prefently to be taken notice of, and 
. faid openly how well he paid his notes; upon 
Which, prefently: the. rate of his difcaqunt fell, 

-and in a. fhort time all his notes were at par; fo 
that pun@ual payment, in fpite of rumour (and 
» Of @ rumour not fo il grounded :as:mimours 
“generally are) psevail’d, and eftablifh’d the cre- 
idit.o§ he perfon who, was indeed ri¢h: at -bot- 
‘#oms, but might have found it: hard ¢nough te 
_dnave fhood ir, if as his bills: had: a, high: dif- 
count upon. them: they -had becn sll; paid: too 
AHL which: confirms whas J chava. ‘hitherto al- 
ledged, namely, of how much concer: ip ia fer 
a trade{man ‘to pay his Bills, and Promiffory. Notes 
“iWery pundtually. I mighs 
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- Emight aggue here how mauch, it is his in- 
tereft ta do fo, and how it enables him to coin 
as many bills as he pleafes; iz fhort, a man 
whofe, notes are cunrently paid, and the -credit 
ef whofe Bills is eftablifh’d by their being 
punitually paid, has an infinite advantage in 
Trade; he is a Bank to himfelf,. he can buy 
what bargains he pleafes, no advantage in bufi- 
ne{s offers but he can grafp at it, for. his Notes 
are. current as another man’s cafh; if he buys 
at Time in the country, he has nothing to do 
but ta. order them to draw far the: Toney 
when it is due, and he gains all the time om | 
im the bills into the bargain. . 

Ir he knows what he buys, and ‘tes to.-pat 
it off, he buys a thoufand pounds worth:of 
goods at once, fells them for lefs time than. 
he buys at, and pays them with their. own 
money. I might fwelb this difcourfe to.a Ver 


Jame by it felf, to. fet out the particular profit 


that fuch aman may make of his Credit, and 
how he can raife what fums he will, by. buying 
goods, and by ordering the people who he..is to 
pay in the country, to deaw bills‘on him ::. Nor 
is it any lofs to thofe he buys of, for as all she 
‘Renmaitters of :money know his Bills,. and they 


are \ ‘currently ‘paid, they never ‘fcruple deliver- 
‘ing. their money ‘upon his Bills, fo that. the 


countryman or manufacturer. is effectually fap. 


plied; : and she Time given in the. bill: is. the 


‘property ‘of ' the current _— on Puget they 
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-. Burt .then: let me add a caution here for 


the beft .of tradefmen not to negle&, viz. - 


As the Tradefman fhould take care to pay his 
bills and notes -currently, fo, that he may do 


it, he muft be careful what notes he iffues out, 


and how he fuffers others to draw on him, 
He that is careful of his reputation in bnfinefs, 
will alfo be cautious not to let any mana he 


deals with over-draw him, or Draw upon him 


before the Money Drawn for ‘is due: And as 
to Notes promiffory, or under his hand, he is 


careful not to give out fuch Notes but on™ | 


good occafions, and where he has the effeés 
in his hand to anfwer them; this keeps his 
cath whole, and preferves his ability of per- 
“forming and pundtually paying when the Notes 
become Due; and the want of this caution has 
ruin’d the reputation of a Tradefman many 
times, when he might otherwife have preferv'd 
himfelf in as good credit and condition as o- 
ther men. 3 

' -AuL thefe cautions are made thus needfal 
on account of that one ufeful maxim, that the 


- “Fradefman’s ALL depends upon his punctual 


sccomplying with the payment of his Bills} & 


conclude this work with obferving that mi 


Tradefmen, in the country e {pecially, being 
ignorant of the form of drawing bills, it may 
be ufeful to give them fome fuch forms as will 
-always pafs with the beft and moft aparece 
‘dealers, as follows: ae 
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r, THe form of a bill drawn for money 


remitted, and payable at a certain time bel 
ter fight or acceptance; ys 


Norwich, Aug.6, 1725. dicchaise for fee 00 ©6 


SIR, 
T fourteen days after fight hereof, pray 
pay to Mr. 4----- B------ or to his order, 


the fum of twenty and five pounds, value re- 
ceived of him, and place the fame to account, 
as per advice from, 


SIR, 

| Your very humble Servant | 
To Mr, 2----- F-------- at the | 

Golden Cock in Cornbil, London. <8 1: De 


ot 


2 * Tae form of a bill drawn for money 
_lent, and drawn payable from the ba) Of 
the bill: aa 

os ,Colehefter, Aug. 10,1725. Exchange for 443 iy 0° 

Sir 

7 fourteen days after the date hereof, 

‘ ‘pleate to pay to Mr. 4---- B----- or to his 

order, forty and three pounds, fifteen fhillings, 

and: feyen Pence, value i in account, as per aeNies 


ee, = SIR; : so 
oe Ee eee — Your moft humble Servant, © 
To Mr. F---00 GQ-eeece | | | vs 
Merchant in London. : D. E. 


3. OTHER 
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3. OTHER eikcumftahces may alter thé form, 
aS when -a- Gill is drawn -payable ro ano- 
ther, but without any endorfer, the per- 

fon ufual being lately deceafed ; then the 
fori is as follows : 


Lindon, apa Hak. ‘Etchange For I. 100 06 00 
- Sarr, ts - 
A. T fouttecti days after the date hereof, priy 
LY pay to Mt. John Lacy the fum of. one — 
hundred pounds fterling, value of himilelf, and 
place it to account, as per advice. ' 


Your moft humble Servant, 


To Mr. 4---- B----- near : ; 
. Blackwell-ball, London. : F. G. 


4. ANOTHER form is when your friend that 
you draw upon knows that you imtend 
fuch a particular draft, and has confented 
you fhould, then you draw thus: 


London, Aug. 6, 1725. Exchange for 1.30 68 06 
SER, | | " | | : 
T fourteen days-after fight hereof, pray 
, pay to Mr. George St. George, or oidei, 
the fum of thirty pounds, as per your own or- 
der, value-in your felf, and place the fame to 
account of, ~ a 
“Your moft humble Servant, 
TO Mr. Hewson [nme | we 
™ Site-Lane, London. es 3 G. K. 


5. ANOTHER 
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5. ANOTHER is when there needs no advice, 
as is often the cafe, then thus: 


4 


London, Aug. 6, 1725. Exchange for 7, 37 18 06 


S1R, 
T fourteen days after the date hereof, pleafe 
to pay to Mr. K------ M-------- or his or- 


der, the {um of thirty feven pounds, eighteen 
fhillings, and fix pence, without farther advice, 
value receiv'd.. 


| Tour moft bumble Servant, 
des oe | QO 
I am, Gre.. 


FINTS. 
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